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PREFACE. 


It  has  been  truly  said  that  an  apologetic  preface  is  apt 
to  savour  of  unreality,  as  it  naturally  invites  the  criticism 
that  what  requires  an  apology  need  never  have  been  printed. 
Yet  it  is  difficult  to  publish  anything  upon  a  serious  sub- 
ject without  some  expression  of  one's  sense  of  its  inade- 
quacy ;  and  especially  is  this  the  case  when  an  attempt  is 
made  to  treat  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  a  foreign 
people.  I  will  merely  say,  therefore,  that  the  following 
pages  make  no  claim  to  originality.  They  are  simply  an 
endeavour  to  express  in  English  what  has  already  been 
said  much  better  and  with  fuller  authority  in  Italian.  What 
is  good  in  them  is  due  to  others  ;  the  mistakes  and  mis- 
conceptions are  my  own. 

Until  very  recently  Siena  has  been  almost  entirely 
neglected  by  English  writers,  who  have  been  too  fully 
occupied  with  the  hackneyed  charms  of  Florence  to  pay 
much  attention  to  her  fairer  sister.    And,  even  to-day,  it 
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is  difficult  for  those  of  us  who  are  ignorant  of  Italian  to 
obtain  an  adequate  notion  of  Sienese  history.  Early  in  the 
year  we  are  promised  a  work  by  Professor  Langton  Douglas, 
which  will  doubtless  be  worthy  of  his  deservedly  high  rep- 
utation ;  but,  at  present,  with  the  exception  of  Mrs.  But- 
ler's Catherine  of  Siena,  Howell's  Tuscan  Cities,  and  a 
chapter  in  Norton's  Historical  Shidies  of  Church  Building 
in  the  Middle  Ages,  I  have  been  able  to  find  little  or 
nothing  in  my  own  language  which  throws  much  light  upon 
the  *  tumultuous  and  struggling  past  of  one  of  the  bravest 
and  doughtiest  little  peoples  that  ever  lived.  * 

My  aim,  then,  has  been  to  assist  the  English  reader 
to  form  some  idea  of  the  way  in  which  men  lived  at  the 
period  during  which  Siena  was  assuming  the  form  and 
lineaments  which  she  still  bears.  And,  for  this  purpose, 
I  have  taken  as  my  text  a  collection  of  tales  which  were 
written  in  the  fourteenth  century,  and  which  are  known  as 
the  Assempri  or  *  Ensamples  >y  of  Fra  Filippo. 

In  following  out  this  plan  I  have  been  compelled  to 
admit  a  certain  amount  of  matter  which  may  not  meet 
with  universal  approval,  and  which  is,  as  I  am  fully  aware, 
inconsistent  with  the  principles  of  pretty  bookmaking. 
I  am,  however,  strongly  of  opinion  that,  if  a  period  be 
worth  studying  at  all,  it  is  worth  studying  in  all  its  aspects, 
and  that  the  writer,  who  is  guilty  of  the  deliberate  sup- 
pression of  material  facts,  is  to  the  full  as  dishonest  as  he 
who  states  what  he  knows  to  be  false.    Holding  this  view, 
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the  utmost  concession  which  I  have  felt  justified  in  making 
to  the  fastidiousness  of  a  certain  class  of  readers  is  to  be 
found  in  the  relegation  of  some  of  the  less  agreeable  de- 
tails to  the  comparative  obscurity  of  the  foot-notes. 

Among  the  many  writers  by  whose  labours  I  have 
profitted,  my  thanks  are  especially  due  to  Professor  Ma- 
renduzzo,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  not  only  for  the  plan  of 
this  book  —  the  framework,  as  it  were,  upon  which  I  have 
built  up  the  materials  which  I  have  gathered  together  — 
but  also  for  many  of  the  best  passages  which  it  contains. 
And  this  is  particularly  the  case  with  regard  to  my  first 
chapter  which  is,  to  a  great  extent,  a  translation  of  the 
opening  pages  of  his  work  on  the  Assempri. 

To  Professor  Zdekauer,  also,  I  owe  an  almost  equal 
debt  of  gratitude  for  the  permission  which  he  has  so  kindly 
accorded  me  to  avail  myself  of  his  invaluable  researches. 
And,  indeed,  I  doubt  if,  but  for  him,  this  book  would  ever 
have  seen  the  light,  since  he,  more  than  any  living  writer 
(with  the  possible  exception  of  the  author  of  the  Co- 
stumi  Senesi),  has  taught  me  to  love  the  ancient  City 
of  the  Virgin,  and  to  understand,  however  dimly,  her 
wonderful  history. 

It  only  remains  to  add  that,  whenever  I  have  had  oc- 
casion to  quote  the  Italian  poets,  I  have  borne  in  mind 
the  fact  that  nothing  but  verse  can  do  justice  to  verse, 
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and  have  not  ventured  to  attempt  a  translation.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  I  have  been  able  to  find  an  English 
version  by  an  English  poet,  I  have  almost  invariably  made 
use  of  that  rather  than  of  the  original  Italian. 

I  need  hardly  say  that,  under  these  circumstances,  I 
have  had  frequent  recourse  to  The  Early  Italian  Poets 
of  D.  G.  Rossetti. 

As  I  have  cited  my  authorities  at  every  step,  I  venture 
to  hope  that,  however  many  and  great  may  be  my  own 
shortcomings,  this  book  will  at  least  serve  as  a  guide-post 
to  direct  others  to  the  almost  inexhaustible  treasure-house 
from  which  I  have  drawn  my  materials. 

William  Heywood. 


Siena,  Villa  Ventena,  January  1901. 
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In  studying  the  older  chronicles  we  are  struck  by  the 
utter  absence  of  even  the  most  elementary  rhetorical  art- 
ifice. The  men  and  the  events  with  which  they  deal  are 
mentioned  not  only  without  hyperbole,  but,  very  often  also, 
without  any  of  those  qualifying  adjectives  which  enable  us 
to  estimate  the  opinion  of  the  author.  On  every  page  we 
recognize  "  the  cold  and  monotonous  impersonality  which 
characterizes  the  mediaeval  writer/'  And  yet,  as  we  read, 
we  are  conscious  of  a  mysterious  charm  which  no  modern 
history  can  hope  to  rival.  The  very  lack  of  detail  makes 
the  narrative  all  the  more  forcible.  We  have  only  the 
boldest  outlines,  and,  as  a  consequence,  imagination,  unham- 
pered by  a  superabundance  of  wordy  description,  is  enabled 
to  conjure  up  before  the  mind's  eye  a  series  of  strangely 
vivid  pictures. 

Let  me  take  an  example.  In  the  Communal  Library 
of  Siena  there  is  a  fragment  of  an  old  chronicle  whose 
opening  sentences  record  the  invasion  of  Sienese  territory 
by  the  Emperor  Henry  VII.  There  are  passages  which 
are  infinitely  more  picturesque  further  on,  but  the  words 
which  I  am  about  to  quote  will,  I  think,  serve  my  purpose. 
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The  said  Emperor  Henry  of  Luxembourg  moved  his  camp  from 
Pancole  with  all  his  host,  Thursday  the  sixteenth  day  of  August,  and 
came  burning.  And  he  pitched  his  camp  at  Stigliano  and  at  Orgia, 
Thursday  the  sixteenth  day  of  August. 

The  Emperor  Henry  of  Luxembourg  moved  his  camp  from  Sti- 
gliano and  from  Orgia,  Wednesday  the  twenty-second  day  of  August, 
and  went  burning  and  pitched  his  camp  the  said  day  at  the  Badia 
Ardenga  and  at  Buonconvento. 

Also,  during  the  said  Signoria,  the  Emperor  Henry  of  Luxem- 
bourg died  in  camp  at  Buonconvento,  Friday  the  twenty-fourth  day 
of  August,  the  day  of  Saint  Bartholomew.... 

What  did  it  matter  to  the  good  merchant  who  wrote 
the  chronicle 1  why  the  Emperor  came,  or  how  he  died  ? 
Enough  for  him  that  the  invasion  was  at  an  end  and  that 
he  could  once  more  devote  himself  to  business  without  being 
harassed  by  the  fear  that  he  might  suddenly  be  summoned 
to  join  a  cavalcata  or  to  andare  ad  oste.  And  yet  he  has 
told  us  all  we  care  to  know.  His  simple  *  came  burning 
— vene  ardendo" — has  raised  up  a  picture  of  devastated 
farms  and  trampled  vineyards,  of  peasants  slaughtered  on 
their  own  hearthstones,  of  agony,  of  terror  and  of  futile 
wrath,  which  no  amount  of  word-painting  could  do  other 
than  mar.  We  hear  the  bellowing  of  the  oxen  and  the 
bleating  of  the  sheep  as  they  are  driven  off  by  the  soldiers 
in  the  hot  August  sunlight,  and  we  see  the  crowds  of 
frightened  contadini  jostling  one  another  in  their  flight  to 
the  city.  We  recall  lines  from  Macaulay's  Horatius.  We 
remember  Benvenuto  Cellini's  description  of  the  choked 

1  Frammento  di  una  cronachetta  senese  del  secolo  XIV,  published,  in  1893, 
by  N.  Mengozzi  and  A.  Lisini  per  le  nozze  Partini-Sarrocchi.  The  name 
of  the  author  is  unknown,  but  the  learned  editors  think  that  "  it  is  a  reasonable 
hypothesis,  judging  from  his  caligraphy,  to  presume  that  he  was  a  merchant." 
The  original  is,  as  I  have  said,  preserved  in  the  Biblioteca  Comunale.  It  is 
numbered  C.  VI,  12. 
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gates  of  Florence  when  the  country  folk  took  refuge  on 
the  occasion  of  Piero  Strozzi's  inroad,  and  the  whole  scene 
is  as  vivid  as  if  it  had  happened  yesterday.  There  is  only 
one  drawback.  Imagination  has  so  much  to  do  that  she 
may  play  us  false.  She  may  paint  in  a  background  to 
that  devastating  army  which  is  altogether  too  modern,  and 
unless  we  know  something  more  of  the  times  in  which  our 
chronicler  lived  than  he  himself  is  content  to  tell  us  our 
mind-picture  must  of  necessity  bristle  with  anachronisms. 

Fortunately  for  us,  however,  chronicles  were  not  the 
only  literary  product  of  the  Middle  Ages.  We  have  also 
vast  store  of  statutes,  letters,  books  of  account,  diaries, 
poems,  records  of  proceedings  both  judicial  and  legislative, 
treatises  on  religion,  treatises  on  politics,  and,  last  but  not 
least,  collections  of  stories  both  sacred  and  profane. 

In  the  Middle  Ages,  listening  was  one  of  the  great 
pleasures  of  life.    The  Florentine  housewife 

Told  o'er  among  her  family  the  tales 
Of  Trojans  and  of  Fesole  and  Rome. 

The  canta-storie  never  lacked  an  audience  when,  strumming 
on  his  two-stringed  lute,  he  sang 

Le  donne,  i  cavalier,  1'  armi,  gli  amori, 
Le  cortesie,  l'audaci  imprese.... 

And  the  people  hung  upon  his  lips  as  he  recounted  the 
mighty  deeds  of  Orlando  and  of  Arthur.1    The  favolatore 


1  Nor  was  the  practice  of  singing-  verses  in  public  confined  to  itinerant 
minstrels  and  jongleurs.  As  late  as  the  XVIth  century,  there  are  wood-cuts 
representing  Lorenzo  de'  Medici  himself  singing  to  the  citizens  of  Florence. — 
See  The  Skeptics  of  the  Italian  Renaissance  by  the  Rev.  John  Owen  (Lon- 
don, 1893),  pages  42;  46-51. 
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found  employment  in  the  halls  of  seigniors  and  of  princes.1 
Even  the  pulpit  became  a  medium  for  the  propagation  of 
the  popular  novel.  • 

The  Decameron,  the  Cene  of  il  Lasca,  the  Pecorone  of 
Ser  Giovanni  Fiorentino,  the  novelle  of  Sercambi  and  of 
Bargagli,  our  own  Canterbury  Tales,  are  all  supposed  to 
have  been  related  viva  voce.  And  I  fancy  that,  from  the 
XHIth  century  onwards,  it  was  as  natural  for  a  company 
of  friends  to  wile  away  the  time  by  the  narration  of  amusing 
or  striking  incidents  as  it  is  for  the  children  of  to-day  to 
clamour  for  a  ghost-story  as  they  sit  around  the  Christmas 
fire.  Moreover  the  men  of  those  days  must  have  been 
possessed  of  phenomenal  powers  of  endurance,  as  we  may 
judge  from  the  crowds  which  flocked,  in  1427,  to  hear 
Fra  Bernardino  preach  in  the  Campo  of  Siena,  although 
his  sermons  were  of  a  most  unmerciful  length ;  while  it 
may  be  doubted  if  any  modern  company  of  ladies  and 
gentlemen  could  be  persuaded  to  take  part  in  such  a  weari- 
some ''game*  as  that  proposed  by  Messer  Federigo  Fre- 
goso  for  the  delectation  of  the  Duchess  of  Urbino  and 
her  Court.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  in  the  sunny  south 
the  taste  for  listening  is  not  dead  yet.  In  his  Roman  Mys- 
tery, Mr.  Bagot  describes  the  Duca  di  Terracina,  a  modern 
Italian  nobleman,  as  listening  with  pleasure  to  Cardinal  Sa- 
vatelli's  jeremiad  against  the  House  of  Savoy,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  it  was  a  subject  which  bored  him  extremely, 
"for,*  says  he,  ''all  Italians  like  listening  to  a  speech  or 
sermon,  and  they  prefer  it  long.* 

From  story-telling  to  story-writing  the  step  was  natural 


1  Compare  Le  Cento  Novelle  Antiche  denominate  ancora  il  Novellino, 
Nov.  XXXI. 
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and  easy.  At  first  there  was  no  attempt  at  originality. 
The  Novellino  is  professedly  nothing  but  a  collection  of 
tales  which  have  already  been  told,  of  wise  sayings  and 
of  pretty  fables — "Facciamo  qui  memoria  d'alquanti  fiori 
di  parlare,  di  belle  cortesie  e  di  belli  risposi  e  di  belle  va- 
lentie,  di  belli  donari  e  di  belli  amori,  secondo  che  per  lo 
tempo  passato  hanno  fatto  gia  molti.*  The  same  thing  is 
true  of  the  Trecento  Novelle  of  Franco  Sacchetti,  wherein, 
as  he  himself  tells  us,  he  has  set  down  stories  of  all 
kinds,  old  and  new.  But  the  vast  majority  of  his  narra- 
tives are  drawn  from  the  contemporary  life  of  Florence. 
He  recounts  the  sayings  and  doings  of  his  friends  and 
neighbours.  If  he  is  present  at  an  amusing  scene,  if  he 
hears  of  a  well  executed  practical  joke,  or  is  tickled  by 
a  witty  saying,  he  at  once  jots  it  down.  He  tells  us  of 
his  own  experiences  as  Potesta.  He  mentions  incidents 
in  the  lives  of  Giotto,  of  Dante,  of  Guido  Cavalcanti,  of 
Sir  John  Hawkwood.  And  he  assures  us  that  he  has  taken 
great  pains  to  speak  the  truth.  In  fact  his  work  is  a  col- 
lection of  just  such  stories  as  were  commonly  told  in 
the  XlVth  century. 

To  a  great  extent  the  later  Novellieri  followed  out  the 
same  plan.  They  purported  to  write  fact  and  not  fiction, 
and,  even  if  they  drew  upon  their  imaginations  to  some 
extent,  they  still  laid  their  scenes  for  the  most  part  in  their 
native  cities,  and  wrote  of  men  and  things  as  they  saw 
them  every  day  of  their  lives.  No  matter  from  what  lit- 
erary source  the  story  is  derived,  its  personages,  their 
modes  of  thought,  idiosyncracies  and  manners,  are  all  na- 
tive Italian.  "  Not  more  truly  do  the  '  Christian  '  and 
'  Christiana  '  of  Bunyan's  Pilgrim's  Progress  represent 
ideal  types  of  English  Puritanism  than  the  characters  of 
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the  Novellieri  personate  the  men  and  women  of  the  Re- 
naissance.1 * 

Under  these  circumstances  it  is  obvious  that  by  the 
study  of  the  Novelle  we  may  reasonably  hope  to  supply 
that  background  which  the  chronicles  so  conspicuously  lack. 
And  in  the  following  pages  I  propose  to  devote  my  at- 
tention to  a  Sienese  Story-Teller  of  the  XlVth  century,  a 
contemporary  of  Boccaccio  and  of  Franco  Sacchetti. 

Undoubtedly  the  Blessed  Filippo  Agazzari,  a  friar  of 
the  Order  of  St.  Augustin  and  Prior  of  Lecceto,  would  have 
been  very  much  scandalized  if  any  of  his  acquaintances  had 
ventured  to  hint  that  the  Assempri,  which  he  wrote  <(to 
the  praise  and  glory  of  God  and  of  His  Most  Holy  Mother, 
the  Virgin  Mary,*  had  anything  in  common  with  such  godless 
literature  as  the  Decameron  and  the  Trecento  novelle.  And 
indeed,  from  a  certain  point  of  view,  the  stories  which  he 
tells  may  much  more  justly  be  classed  with  the  old  Mo- 
ralisationes.  But  in  those  days  the  Novella  was  an  im- 
portant part  of  pulpit  equipment,  as  we  may  judge  from 
the  lenten  sermons  which  Fra  Jacopo  Passavanti  preached 
in  Florence  in  1354. 2  And,  in  spite  of  the  mysticism  and 
superstition  which  disfigure  them,  the  Assempri  of  Fra  Fi- 
lippo afford  us  much  curious  information  touching  the  every- 
day life  of  the  good  citizens  of  Siena  during  the  period  of 
which  he  wrote. 


1  J.  Owen,  op.  cit.,  page  136.  In  the  passage  quoted  Mr.  Owen  is  speak- 
ing only  of  the  Decameron,  but  his  remarks  are  as  true  of  the  other  Novel- 
lieri, as  they  are  of  Boccaccio. 

2  In  Lo  Specchio  della  vera  penitenza,  Fra  Iacopo  Passavanti  reproduced 
these  sermons  in  the  form  of  a  treatise.  He  had  already  written  a  fuller 
version  in  latin  for  the  use  of  the  clergy. 
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With  regard  to  the  form  of  the  work  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  it  consists  of  sixty-five  narratives  or  *  ensamples, >y  con- 
tained in  sixty-two  chapters,  each  chapter  being  preceded 
by  its  appropriate  argument.  These  ensamples  are  fre- 
quently, but  not  invariably,  grouped  together  with  reference 
to  some  particular  vice.  The  narrative  forms  the  principal 
part  of  the  chapter,  and  from  it  as  his  text  our  author 
draws  his  moral,  or,  to  use  his  own  phraseology,  adds  to 
the  ensample  alcune  parole  moragli.  In  the  Assempri  we 
do  not  find  the  slightest  pretension  to  erudition.  They 
are  written  as  a  country  priest  might  talk  to  a  peasant 
congregation.  The  good  friar  uses  the  language  of  the 
people.  He  lays  no  claim  to  have  been  an  eye-witness  of 
the  wonders  and  miracles  which  he  records,  but,  with  a 
straightforwardness  well  calculated  to  appeal  to  his  read- 
ers, admits  that  he  has  gathered  them  from  the  lips  of 
others,  who  are,  as  he  assures  us,  again  and  again,  truth- 
ful persons  and  entirely  worthy  of  credit.  *  Unantica 
e  venerabile  donna,*  <(  un  uo7no  degno  di  fede?  *  un  uomo 
antic hissimo  e  venerabile  <e  di  buona  coscienza*  *  tin  gran- 
dissimo  servo  di  Dio,  *  <(  un  religioso  degno  di  fede?  Such 
were  his  informants.  And  of  his  own  conviction  of  the 
truth  of  what  he  wrote  there  can  be  no  manner  of  doubt. 
Every  page  bespeaks  the  devout  and  honest  monk.1 

For  the  rest,  I  do  not  propose  to  discuss  the  precise 
position  to  be  assigned  to  the  Assempri  in  the  long  list 

1  As  to  the  miraculous  nature  of  the  incidents  related  to  him  by  others 
Fra  Filippo  displays  no  doubt  whatever.  It  is  only  when  he  mentions  what 
he  himself  has  witnessed  that  he  shows  a  critical  spirit ;  as  for  example  in 
Assempro  XLI,  where,  speaking  of  one  who  was  raised  from  the  dead  by  the 
prayers  of  Fra  Niccold  Tini,  he  says  :  "  E  s'egli  era  morto  o  tramortito,  o  se 
quel  benedetto  priore  gli  pose  in  secreto  cavelle,  non  se  ne  pote  altro  sapere 
se  non  che  poi  visse  nel  torno  de  tre  anni...." 
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of  monastic  legends,  moralisationes,  exempla  and  conti  mo- 
rali  of  which  the  Middle  Ages  were  so  prolific.  The 
reader  will  find  that  question  ably  dealt  with  in  the  last 
division  of  Professor  Marenduzzo's  learned  work.1  For 
me  it  is  sufficient  that  Fra  Filippo  lived  and  wrote  in  the 
XlVth  century,  and  that  from  his  book  we  can  glean  some 
idea  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  time. 


1  Antonio  Marenduzzo,  Gli  "  Assempri  "  di  Fra  Filippo  da  Siena  (Siena, 
Tip.  Nava,  1899).  The  book  is  divided  into  three  parts:  Cenni  biografici, 
pages  7-16;  V  opera  ascetica,  pages  17-44;  V  opera  letteraria,  pages  45 -75. 


Chapter  the  First. 
ILICETUM  VETUS  SANCTITATIS  ILLICIUM. 


The  silent  life  of  prayer, 
Praise,  fast,  and  alms. 

Alfred  Lord  Tennyson,  The  Holy  Grail. 

I. 

Upon  the  summit  of  a  hill,  a  few  miles  distant  from 
Siena,  stands  the  storied  monastery  of  Lecceto.  But  the 
thick  woods  which  formerly  surrounded  it  have  been  for 
the  most  part  cut  down,  and  the  lake,  which  once  formed 
the  centre  of  their  verdant  amphitheatre,  has  long  ago  been 
drained  of  its  waters. 

The  chroniclers  tell  us  that,  by  reason  of  the  dense 
thickets  which  rendered  that  solitary  retreat  well  nigh  inac- 
cessible to  the  foot  of  man,  the  place  was  at  first  called 
Foltignano,  while,  from  the  year  1220,  it  began  to  be 
known  as  Selva  di  Lago,  from  the  expanse  of  water  which 
covered  its  lower  levels.  Only  in  comparatively  recent 
times  did  it  acquire  its  modern  name  of  Lecceto,  from  the 
vast  number  of  holm  oaks  (lecct)  which  grew  thereabouts.1 


1  Compare  "  Sacra  Leccetana  Selva  "  delV  eremita  Ambrogio  Landucci, 
Sanese,  Roma,  MDCLVII,  pag.  23. 
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Tradition  declares  that  this  forest,  whose  silence  and 
gloom  naturally  predisposed  the  minds  of  men  to  the  mar- 
vellous and  fostered  the  birth  of  mystic  visions,  was  used 
as  a  place  of  refuge  by  the  converts  of  S.  Ansano.1  And 
it  is  further  related  how,  in  the  year  338,  St.  Augustin, 
during  his  wanderings  through  Tuscany,  was  moved  by  his 
yearning  for  a  life  of  solitude  to  visit  this  spot  *  wherein 
for  many  years  hermits  abode  in  so  great  numbers  that 
with  the  light  of  their  holiness  they  illuminated  the  ob- 
scurity of  those  woods. *  Nor  do  the  magnificent  words 
of  the  panegyrist  of  the  monastery  end  here.  He  glories 
in  the  multitude  of  its  sons  who  were  honoured  with  the 
titles  of  Saints  and  of  Beati  (Landucci  alone  mentions  more 
than  thirty  of  them)  and  he  goes  on  to  boast  that  its 
hospitality  had  been  offered  to  St.  Monica,  to  St.  Jerome,  to 
St.  Domenic,  to  St.  Francis,  and  to  very  many  godly  men 
and  Roman  pontiffs. 

There  too,  among  those  dim  shades  and  in  that  lonely 
convent,  were  done  many  heavenly  marvels.  A  holy  hermit, 
touching  the  earth  with  a  common  reed,  caused  a  miraculous 
spring  to  gush  forth,  which  transformed  the  parched  ground 
into  a  fair  garden,  whereof  the  flowers,  even  when  trans- 
ported to  distant  climes,  were  potent  to  restore  health  to 
the  sick.  And,  as  round  about  Mount  Calvary  there  were 
found  diamond-like  stones,  both  rosy  red  and  of  a  glistening 
and  translucent  whiteness — typical  of  the  blood-drops  of 
the  Redeemer,  and  of  the  compassionate  tears  of  the  Ma- 
donna— so,  the  mystic  soil  of  Lecceto,  a  new  Sion,  be- 
decked itself  with  similar  jewels.    For  was  not  it  watered  with 

1  Gigli,  Diario  Sanese  (Siena,  Tip.  dell'Ancora,  1854),  Tom.  II,  pag.  450. 
Cf.  E.  Repetti,  Dizionario  geografico  fisico  storico  delta  Toscana  (Firenze,  1833), 
vol.  II,  pag.  665. 
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the  tears  of  saintly  hermits  who,  with  streaming  eyes,  lifted 
lean  arms  to  God  in  sacred  ecstacies  ?  1 

From  the  sweet  grace  of  sanctity  which  pervaded  the 
spot  it  took  the  name  of  ilicetum  veins  sanctitatis  illichim. 
And,  in  the  XlVth  century,  so  long  was  the  roll  of  its  saints 
and  so  frequent  was  their  intervention  in  the  affairs  of  this 
life,  that,  about  the  year  1336,  the  prior  of  the  monastery, 
clad  in  all  his  priestly  robes,  betook  himself  to  the  place 
where  they  had  been  buried,  and,  in  the  name  of  holy 
obedience,  charp-ed  the  blessed  dead  to  abstain  henceforward 
from  obtaining  miracles  from  God  on  behalf  of  those  who 
might  bespeak  their  intercessions,  because,  by  reason  of  the 
vast  concourse  of  people  who  besieged  the  convent,  the 
pious  meditations  of  the  monks  were  in  no  small  degree 
disturbed,*  ^^JCl  ' 

Such  and  such  like  are  the  legends  which  have  been 
bequeathed  to  us  touching  the  origin  and  growth  of  that 
Monastery  of  Lecceto  wherein  our  author  lived  and  died. 
And  tradition  speaks  of  a  mighty  volume  wherein  he  re- 
corded all  the  vicissitudes  and  marvels  of  the  sacred  place 
from  its  foundation  to  the  days  of  Pope  Innocent  III.3  But, 
however  this  may  be,  Fra  Filippo,  in  his  Assempri,  exposes 
the  exaggerations  of  the  chroniclers  with  regard  to  the 
origin  of  the  convent  ;  and,  basing  his  opinion  on  what 
had  been  told  him  by  antichi  fvati,  places  the  date  of  its 


1  Landucci,  op.  cit.,  page  51  et  seq. 

2  Gigli,  II,  452. 

3  The  Cardinal  Egidio  of  Viterbo,  who  had  occasion  to  examine  the  vol- 
ume in  question,  declared  it  to  be  the  work  of  the  Blessed  Filippo  Agazzari. 
He  further  informs  us  that  it  was  lost  in  1497,  when  Father  Mariano,  General 
of  the  Order  and  Legate  of  Pope  Alexander  VI,  was  shipwrecked  on  his  voyage 
from  Rome  to  Naples.    See  Landucci,  op.  cit.,  page  38. 
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foundation  "  more  than  three  hundred  years  before  the  union 
of  the  friars  of  St.  Augustin  was  accomplished/' 1  or,  in  other 
words,  in  the  tenth  century.  He  then  passes  on  to  speak 
of  the  legend  of  St.  Francis,  and  tells  us  that  "  many  de- 
vout and  very  holy  hermits  declared  that  the  glorious  Misser 
S.  Francesco,  at  the  beginning  of  his  ministry,  dwelt  with 
them  for  some  time  (in  Lecceto).  Thereafter,  to  escape 
the  crowds  of  folk  and  the  fame  of  his  sanctity,  which 
already  began  to  be  noised  abroad  among  the  people,  and 

being  inspired  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  he  departed  >>2  It 

may,  however,  be  doubted  if  this  tradition  is  any  more 
reliable  than  the  rest.  Certainly  no  friar  whom  Fra  Filippo 
knew,  even  if  he  had  been  a  centenarian,  could  possibly 
have  had  any  personal  recollection  of  the  visit  of  St.  Francis 
to  Lecceto.  According  to  the  Fioretti,  the  Saint  only  re- 
mained one  night  in  Siena,  and  that  night  he  was  the  guest 
of  the  Bishop.  Still  the  chronicle  of  Andrea  Dei  seems  to 
point  to  a  somewhat  longer  sojourn,  and  it  is  conceivable 
that  the  antic  hi  f rati  may  have  been  right.3 

With  the  legends  of  Fra  Bandino  Balzetti,  who  was 
prior  of  Lecceto  for  more  than  forty  years  (from  1227 
to  1270),  and  of  Fra  Giovanni  Gucci,  who  was  prior  in  1323, 
we  reach  somewhat  former  ground ; 4  for,  although  it  is 


1  Assempro  XL. 

2  Assempro  XL.    Cf.  Landucci,  op.  cit.,  page  74. 

3  I  fioretti  di  San  Francesco,  XI;  Andrea  Dei,  Cronica  Sanese,  ad  an- 
num 1212,  in  Muratori,  "  Rer.  Italic.  Script.,1'  XV.  See  also  V.  Lusini, 
Storia  delta  Basilica  di  San  Fra?icesco  in  Siena  (Siena,  Tip.  S.  Bernardino,  1894), 
pag.  13-18. 

4  Assempri  XL,  XXIV.  With  these  may  be  classed  the  history  of  Fra 
Giovanni  laico,  contained  in  Assempro  XXIII.  It  may  be  noticed  that  the 
story  of  Fra  Giovanni  Gucci  forms  the  subject  of  one  of  the  affreschi  in  the 
second  cloister  ("  it  chiostro  del  pozzo  ").  It  will  be  found  to  the  right  of  the 
door  which  is  surmounted  by  the  bas-relief  of  the  Virgin. 
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hardly  possible  that  Fra  Filippo  can  have  actually  conversed 
with  anyone  who  remembered  Fra  Bandino,  he  may  well 
have  obtained  his  information  no  further  off  than  second- 
hand ;  while,  as  he  himself  tells  us,  he  heard  what  he  wrote 
about  Fra  Giovanni  *  from  divers  monks  who  knew  him.  >v 
The  legend  of  Fra  Bandino  is  curious,  and  in  reading  it 
we  are  almost  disposed  to  think  that  the  good  Gigli  must 
be  mistaken  in  his  dates,  and  that  we  have  here  discovered 
the  prior  who  felt  it  incumbent  upon  him  to  forbid  the 
blessed  dead  to  work  miracles  lest  they  should  thereby  be- 
come a  cause  of  interruption  to  the  devotions  of  the  living. 

*  In  that  place  (says  Fra  Filippo,  referring  to  Selva  di 
Lago)  abode  very  holy  and  virtuous  friars,  who  were  exceed- 
ing strict  and  fervent  in  the  observance  of  the  rule  and  of 
the  ceremonies.  Now  the  Prior  of  the  said  Convent  was 
a  very  holy  and  venerable  friar,  by  name  Bandino  dei  Bal- 
zetti  of  Siena.  And  it  came  to  pass  upon  a  certain  day 
at  noontide,  the  same  being  the  time  of  silence  when  the 
friars  were  in  their  cells,  that  the  blessed  Fra  Bandino 
looked,  and  lo !  a  thief  had  stolen  the  ass  of  the  Place  and 
was  leading  it  away.  But,  rather  than  break  silence  himself 
or  cause  the  friars  to  break  it,  he  suffered  the  thief  to  lead 
away  that  ass.  Nevertheless  he  betook  himself  to  the 
church  and  kneeled  down  before  the  picture  of  the  Saviour 
which  was  above  the  altar,  and  he  besought  God  for  that 
thief  that  He  would  turn  him  to  repentance  and  would  save 
his  soul.  Now  the  thief  had  departed  with  the  ass  and 
had  well  nigh  gone  forth  from  the  Selva.  But,  when  he 
came  to  the  place  where  he  should  have  gone  out,  the  ass 
stood  still,  as  it  had  been  a  rock  imbedded  in  the  ground  ; 
neither  for  all  that  he  could  do  would  the  ass  pass  out  of 
the  Selva.    Wherefore  the  thief,  fearing  to  be  overtaken, 
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was  minded  to  depart  thence  and  to  leave  the  ass.  But 
in  like  manner,  when  he  sought  to  go  forth  from  the  Selva, 
the  air  became  as  it  were  a  wall  before  him  and  on  no 
wise  could  he  go  forth.  Then,  seeing  himself  in  such 
straits,  he  was  pricked  to  the  heart,  and  he  vowed  a  vow 
unto  God  and  unto  the  Virgin  Mary  that,  if  he  were  per- 
mitted to  go  thence,  he  would  return  to  the  Convent  and 
would  restore  the  ass,  and  from  thenceforth  would  amend 
and  correct  his  life.  And  when  he  had  so  vowed,  the  ass 
turned  back  of  its  own  accord,  and  anon  he  found  himself 
free  to  move.  And  he  returned  with  the  ass  and  asked 
for  the  Prior  of  the  Place,  to  wit  the  blessed  Fra  Bandino 
who  was  prior.  And  to  him  he  delivered  the  ass,  and 
confessed  his  fault  with  many  tears,  and  besought  pardon, 
and  he  told  him  of  the  miracle  which  had  happened.  Then 
the  blessed  Fra  Bandino  forgave  him  and  caused  large  alms 
to  be  given  to  him.  And  with  much  love  and  charity  he 
entreated  him  to  sin  no  more,  but  to  amend  his  life.  And 
when  he  had  promised  so  to  do  he  sent  him  away  in  peace.  * 
And  verily  the  woods  which  girt  the  convent  round 
about  were  not  as  other  woods.  It  behoved  him  who 
would  pass  through  them  unscathed  to  go  confessed  and 
shriven,  for  what  spirits  of  good  or  evil  he  might  encounter 
among;  the  dark  trunks  of  those  holm  oaks  who  could  tell? 
There  Christ  himself  appeared  to  Fra  Giovanni  Gucci,  in 
the  form  of  a  venerable  man,  speaking  divine  words  and 
confirming  his  faith  and  courage  by  the  sight  of  the  marks 
in  his  hands  and  feet  and  side.  But  there  also  the  Blessed 
Ambrogio  Sansedoni  was  tempted  by  a  foul  fiend  in  the 
form  of  a  fair  and  gentle  damsel ;  1  and  men  preferred  not 

1  Gigli,  Diario,  II,  452.  Compare  Razzi,  Vite  de'  Santi  e  Beati  toscani, 
page  350. 
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to  go  thither  alone,  lest,  out  of  those  gloomy  thickets, 
some  dreadful  thing  should  come  upon  them  unawares  and 
drive  them  mad  with  fear. 

Lecceto  then,  like  the  other  celebrated  abbeys  of  the 
Sienese  contado,  was  an  embodiment  of  mediaeval  legend; 
and  our  Fra  Filippo,  living  within  the  shelter  of  its  walls, 
and  pondering  on  the  mysteries  of  God,  of  nature  and  of 
the  soul,  beheld  in  the  purple  light  of  the  sunset  and  in 
the  solemn  shadows  of  the  woods,  figures  of  angels  and  of 
demons  ;  heard  overhead  in  the  dark  mysterious  hours  of 
the  night,  the  roaring  and  bellowing  of  diabolic  armies  that 
clove  the  shuddering  air.  The  hate  and  fear  of  the  ever- 
present  Enemy,  against  whose  assaults  and  treacheries  only 
eternal  vigilance,  eternal  labor,  could  prevail,  took  form  and 
colour  in  the  appalling  visions  of  the  Assempri.  And  in 
those  lurid  pages  we  are  able  to  catch  the  last  faint  echo 
of  the  grim  stories  which  haunted  the  monasteries  and 
churches  during  the  dark  ages.1 


II. 

Of  Fra  Filippo  himself  there  is,  from  the  nature  of  the 
case,  but  little  to  be  said,  since  from  the  time  of  his  novitiate 
all  his  days  were  passed  in  one  monotonous  round  of  mo- 
nastic duties.  And  but  few  memories  remain  to  us  of  the 
humble  triumphs  which  he  achieved  within  the  four  walls 
of  his  cold  and  narrow  cell. 

1  A.  Marenduzzo,  op.  cit.,  page  11. — "  Le  paurose  visioni  degli  Assempri, 
che  sono  l'eco  ultima  e  lontana  delle  bieche  istorie  che  aleggiarono  intorno 
alle  antiche  badie.*' 
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He  was  a  member  of  the  noble  family  of  the  Agazzari 
or  del  Gazzaia,  as  they  were  sometimes  called ;  a  name 
which  it  is  said  that  they  owed  to  the  fact  that  they  came 
to  Siena  from  the  village  of  Gazzaia ;  although,  according 
to  others,  the  Castello  di  Monticchiello  in  the  Val  d'  Orcia 
was  the  place  of  their  origin.1  However  this  may  be,  it 
is  unquestionable  that  they  sprang  from  a  very  ancient  stock, 
since  (says  Gigli)  we  find  a  member  of  that  house,  one 
Mino  di  Compagno,  in  the  supreme  magistracy  of  the  Re- 
public as  early  as  1279.  Among  the  Agazzari  were  bishops, 
warriors  and  statesmen,  as  well  as  two  beati :  namely  our 
Fra  Filippo  and  the  Blessed  Stefano  who  died  in  1434,  and 
who,  like  his  kinsman,  passed  many  years  of  his  life  in  the 
Convent  of  Lecceto. 2  Nor  must  we  forget  to  mention  Tom- 
maso  di  Misser  Bartolomeo,  to  whom  we  are  not  only  in- 
debted for  a  notable  treatise  on  mercantile  arithmetic,3  but 
who  seems  also  to  have  taken  an  important  part  in  the 
production  of  an  edition  in  the  vulgar  tongue  of  the  legend 
of  Re  Gianninof* 

In  the  Communal  Library  of  Siena  is  to  be  found  a 
document,  written  by  the  hand  of  Fra  Filippo  himself,5  which 
throws  a  little  light  not  only  upon  his  own  youth,  but  also 
upon  that  of  his  brother  Niccolo.  It  bears  date  the  1st 
of  July  1 41 4,  at  which  time  <(  Fra  Filippo  di  Leonardo  di 

1  Gigli,  Diario,  I,  317  ;  II,  399. 

-  Ugurgieri,  Pompe  Sanest  (Pistoia,  1649),  I,  277. 

3  He  wrote  about  the  year  1412.  Compare  Carpellini's  edition  of  the 
Assempri,  page  xxviii. 

4  Cf.  Rondoni,  Tradizioni  popolari  e  leggende  di  un  Comune  medioevale 
e  del  suo  contado  (Firenze,  Rassegna  Nazionale,  1880),  pag.  65  et  seq. 

5  Biblioteca  Comunale  di  Siena,  Miscell. :  Documenti  di  Lecceto,  Cod.  B, 
IX,  18.  It  has  been  printed  by  Carpellini,  op.  cit.,  pag.  xxviii-xxxi, 
nota  (C). 
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Cola,  of  the  bare-footed  Augustin  friars  of  Siena, >y  was 
already  *  Prior  of  the  Convent  of  Selva  di  Lago  of  the  said 
Order/'  He  tells  us  that  he  took  the  habit  of  the  friars 
of  St.  Augustin  of  Lecceto  at  the  hand  of  Fra  Michele 
Cecchi,  *  in  the  year  1353,  the  day  of  S.  Salvestro,  being 
a  novice  of  the  Convent  of  Selva  di  Lago ;  *  while  we  further 
learn  that  at  this  date  the  Prior  was  that  same  Fra  Niccolo 
Tini,  *  an  ancient  and  passing  venerable  man,  *  whose  life 
and  miracles  are  narrated  in  the  forty-first  Assempro.  At 
the  period  at  which  he  assumed  the  cowl  Fra  Filippo  can- 
not have  been  less  than  fifteen  years  of  age,  so  that  we 
may  perhaps  assume  that  he  was  born  about  1338.  He 
entered  the  monastic  life  very  much  against  the  wish  of 
his  mother  who  (he  says)  came  frequently  to  Selva  di  Lago 
<(  to  know  if  she  could  draw  me  thence  ;  and,  beholding 
that  I  continued  steadfast  in  my  determination  to  remain 
there,  she  besought  me  very  earnestly  so  to  dispose  of  my 
affairs  that  the  Order  might  not  demand  of  my  brother 
Niccolo,  that  proportion  of  the  inheritance  which  we  had 
received  from  our  father  which  should  have  been  mine.  *  So 
Fra  Filippo  took  counsel  with  the  good  friars  of  Lecceto, 
and  especially  with  those  among  them  who  were  Sienese. 
And,  says  he,  *  all  of  them  answered  me  in  the  same 
manner,  saying,  '  Fear  not  touching  this  thing,  for  it  is  a 
usance  with  the  Convent  of  Siena  never  to  demand  any 
inheritance  without  the  leave  and  wish  of  the  friar  himself 
to  whom  it  belongs. ...  Be  assured  that  none  of  thine 
inheritance  will  be  asked  of  thee  against  thy  will/  *  There- 
upon Fra  Filippo  sent  for  his  brother  Niccolo  and  said  unto 
him  :  *  I  wish  to  make  with  thee  this  covenant,  to  wit  that 
thou  mayest  freely  take  all  the  inheritance  of  our  father, 
and  I  desire  nothing  thereof  save  only  for  my  absolute 
needs.    Every  other  thing  take  thou.    But,  if  thou  shalt 
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die  before  I  do,  and  without  children,  I  desire  that  thou 
shalt  do  for  me  that  which  I  do  for  thee,  and  that  thou 
shalt  leave  me  my  share  freely,  and  all,  or  the  greater 
part,  of  thy  share.  *  And  so  they  *  remained  in  full  accord 
in  the  presence  of  God  alone. >y  And  each  of  them  observed 
his  promise  to  his  life's  end.  And,  at  the  last,  Checca,  the 
daughter  of  Niccolo,  received  that  inheritance. 

Niccolo,  who  was  the  younger  of  the  two  brothers  and 
who,  "  at  that  time  (1353),  might  have  been  ten  or  eleven 
years  of  age/'  was  one  of  the  Gonfalonieri  Maestri  in  1392. 
In  1394  he  was  a  member  of  the  Magistrate  dei  Regola- 
tori  ;  and,  in  1404,  he  became  Rector  of  the  Opera  del 
Duomo,  and  consequently  Cavaliere.  Of  him  Fra  Filippo 
says :  *  From  the  time  that  he  was  quite  little  child  I  never 
knew  a  lie  to  come  out  of  his  mouth.  *  And  it  is  pleasant 
to  find  that  the  bond  of  fraternal  love  was  in  no  way  weak- 
ened because  the  elder  brother  had  assumed  the  cowl.  Nor 
was  there  any  reason  why  it  should  be  otherwise.  In  those 
days,  in  almost  every  household,  there  was  at  least  one 
individual  who  was  either  a  member  of  the  ecclesiastical 
body,  or  who  belonged  to  that  class,  half  religious  and 
half  secular,  which  gave  to  the  hospitals  their  oblati  and  to 
the  monastic  fraternities  their  mantellati  and  their  terziari  ; 
while  frequently  no  small  proportion  of  a  family  took  the 
vows  and  entered  into  the  seclusion  of  conventual  life.  And 
thus  it  was  that  between  the  household  of  the  average  citizen 
and  the  monasteries  a  perpetual,  almost  hourly,  intercourse 
existed.  In  them  men  found  their  dearest  friends  and  their 
most  intimate  confidants,  while,  between  them  and  the  out- 
side world,  was  kept  up  a  continual  interchange  of  kindly 
offices.1 

1  A.  Lisini,  Lettere  Volgari  del  sccolo  XIII  a  Geri  e  a  Guccio  Monta- 
nini  (Siena,  1889),  page  17. 
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The  age  of  Fra  Filippo  was  the  age  of  the  Companies 
of  Adventure  and  of  the  struggle  between  the  nobles  and 
the  people.  Among  the  calamities  and  convulsions  of  his 
day  he  records  the  time  (1355)  when  ''the  Office  of  the 
Nove  which  ruled  the  City  of  Siena  was  changed.  And 
after  them  ruled  the  Office  of  the  Dodici.*  And  this  he 
remembers  because  *  a  son  of  Misser  Ranieri  da  Casole 
was  seen  to  come  to  the  Selva  of  the  Commune  of  Siena 
with  certain  foot-soldiers.* 1  He  mentions  the  massacre 
of  1 37 1  when  "a  Company  of  devilish  and  infernal  men, 
of  which  Company  the  Captain  was  a  very  wicked  English 
knight,  whose  name  was  Misser  Giovanni  Aguto....  took 
in  Romagna  the  City  of  Faenza,  la  quale  tutta  mandaro  a 
robba  et  a  confusione?  2 

This  was  also  the  period  during  which  Siena  was  for 
a  long  series  of  years  troubled  by  epidemics,  and  of  these 
he  records  that  of  1348,3  and  that  of  1363,  when  he  was 
diacono  e  conventuale  *  in  the  Place  of  S.  Leonardo  which 
is  in  the  Selva  hard  by  the  City  of  Siena.*  At  that  time, 
he  tells  us,  *  the  Convent  had  for  burial  sixty  and  three 
persons,  of  whom  I  helped  to  inter  forty  and  four.* 4  He 

J  Assempro  XLI.  The  reader  who  would  obtain  a  clear  idea  of  the  nume- 
rous changes  of  government  in  Siena  during  the  latter  half  of  the  XlVth  cen- 
tury should  not  fail  to  study  /  monti  o  fazioni  nella  Repubblica  di  Siena,  by 
C.  Paoli.  It  is  published  in  the  Nuova  Antologia  of  August  1891 ;  while  I 
have  no  doubt  that  the  forthcoming  work  of  Professor  Langton-Douglas 
will  contain  an  adequate  sketch  of  the  period— Medicsval  Towns  series,  Siena, 
J.  M.  Dent  and  Co.  London. 

2  Assempro  LVIII.  The  date  1371  is  given  by  Neri  di  Donato  (Cro- 
nica  Sanese  in  Muratori,  XV,  221).  See,  however,  G.  Porri  in  Arch.stor. 
it.,  1853,  T.  VIII,  Par.  2a,  pag.  r.  For  some  account  of  what  Siena  suf- 
fered from  the  Companies  of  Adventure  consult  the  preface  to  the  Provvedi- 
menti  economici  della  Repubblica  di  Siena  nel  1382  by  A.  Lisini  (Siena,  En- 
rico Torrini,  1895),  and  see  A.  Professione,  Siena  e  le  Compagnie  di  Ven- 
tura nella  seconda  meta  del  secolo  XIV  (Civitanova-Marche,  1898). 
Assempro  LVI.  4  Assempri  VII ;  I. 
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speaks  too  of  the  mortality  of  1374  ;  and,  in  the  words 
Oime  to  mi  sento  el  grosso,  transmits  to  us  across  the 
centuries  the  wail  of  those  who  were  smitten  beneath  the 
armpits  by  the  foul  ulcer.1 

Among  the  friars  he  mentions  with  affection  and  rev- 
erence Father  Niccolo  Tini,  his  friend  for  thirty-four  years, 
at  whose  burial  he  officiated  in  1388.2  The  name  of  Fra  Fi- 
lippo  occurs  more  than  once  in  deeds  of  gift  and  bequests 
to  the  Augustinian  fathers  of  Lecceto  ; 3  and  in  1397,  as 
he  affirms  in  his  Prologue,  he  composed  the  book  of  the 
Assempri.  That  work,  however,  can  not  have  been  com- 
pleted at  this  date,  since  one  of  its  most  weird  and  imagin- 
ative legends  treats  of  events  which  happened  in  141 6, 4  at 
which  period  our  author  must  have  been  about  seventy-five 
years  of  age. 

In  1398,  ten  years  after  the  death  of  Niccolo  Tini, 
Fra  Filippo,  by  reason  of  *  his  singular  and  admirable 
prudence,  justice,  kindness  and  very  great  charity,  was 
found  worthy  to  be  elected  Prior  of  the  Monastery  and 
Vice-General  of  the  Company.5  Under  his  government  was 
commenced,  in  1404,  the  tower  of  Lecceto.  And  to  this  year 
also  may  be  attributed  the  sixtieth  Assempro.  In  1408 
he  trasferred  himself  to  the  Convent  of  the  Regular  Canons 
of  S.  Martino  in  Siena,  and  was  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  Company.6  But,  certain  dissentions  having  arisen  among 
the  Canons,  Fra  Filippo  availed  himself  of  the  bull  of  Pope 


1  Assempro  LVII. 

2  Assempro  XLI. 

3  Biblioteca  Com.  di  Siena,  Miscell.  di  Giovanni  Pecci,  A.  Ill,  4,  page  52. 

4  Assempro  LXI. 

B  See  the  Memorie  Istoriche  of  the  Convent  of  Lecceto  compiled  by  Fra 
Marcellino  Altesi  Agostiniano  up  to  the  year  1633,  Cod.  B,  IX,  19,  page  198. 
0  Ibidem. 
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Gregory  Xllth,  given  in  Rimini  on  the  2nd  July  1408,  and 
went  back  again  to  Lecceto  on  the  20th  November  of  the 
same  year.1  At  the  instance  of  the  Commune,  all  his  priv- 
ileges were  confirmed  and  all  his  possessions  restored  to 
him  (1409).  Having  thus  returned  once  more  to  the  old 
monastery,  of  which  he  retained  the  priorate  for  twenty-four 
years,  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  prayer  and  labor, 
enjoying  the  favour  of  the  Signoria  of  Siena  and  the  ven- 
eration of  his  friars  and  of  the  devout.  And  here,  at 
Lecceto,  he  passed  away  on  the  30th  October  1422,  at  the 
ripe  age  of  more  than  eighty  years.2 

His  life,  according  to  the  hagiographers,  was  a  model 
of  virtue  and  of  penitence  ;  and,  by  reason  of  his  sanctity, 
he  was  canonized  immediately  after  his  decease  with  the 
title  of  Beatus.  Moreover,  even  as  he  narrated  so  many 
miracles  with  regard  to  the  friars  who  were  his  companions, 
so  they,  after  his  death,  told  of  him  that  one  day,  while 
he  stood  absorbed  in  profound  meditation,  a  great  voice 
cried  to  him  from  heaven :  *  leggi  e  scrivi,  Read  and 
write  !  >v 3 

III 

All  the  biographers  of  Fra  Filippo,  with  one  voice, 
proclaim  him  a  writer  divine  and  indefatigable.  Father 
Atanasio  of  Follonica  writes  in  his  Memoriale  :  *  I  affirm 
that,  before  the  siege  of  Siena,  I  saw  so  many  books 
written  by  his  hand  that  I  marvelled  greatly,  so  full  thereof 
were  all  the  convents  and  all  the  cells  of  the  friars  ;  *  while 

1  Ugurgieri,  Pompe  Sanesi,  I,  625. 

2  Landucci,  op.  cit.,  page  109. 

3  Cod.  B,  IX,  19,  page  197. 
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others  have  declared  that  a  lone  lifetime  would  not  have 
sufficed  to  read  them  all.1 

It  is  however,  as  Carpellini  points  out,  hardly  possible 
that  Fra  Filippo  was  the  author  of  all  the  books  attributed 
to  him.  Of  many  he  was  nothing  more  than  the  translator. 
Some  he  merely  copied.  But  doubtless,  after  making  all 
deductions,  there  were  a  considerable  number  which  were 
his  own  work.  Nevertheless,  as  a  result  of  all  this  industry, 
there  remain  only  two  authentic  autographic  manuscripts. 
These  are  to  be  found  in  the  Biblioteca  Comunale  of  Siena, 
and  may  be  described  as  follows  : 

1.  The  Codex  I.  V.  10,  of  176  leaves  {carte).  It 
contains  an  exposition  of  the  Gospels  by  Fra  Giovanni  da 
Salerno,  translated  into  Italian  from  the  work  of  Simone 
da  Cascia,  and  also  the  Assempro  delta  donna  lisciata  dal 
diavolo,  which  is  of  the  second  compilation ; 

2.  The  Codex  T.  IV.  9,  a  palimpsest,  the  pages  of 
which  are  formed  partly  of  parchment  and  partly  of  paper. 
The  leaves  are  numbered  up  to  101,  but  the  first  twelve 
are  lacking.  At  cta  13  we  find  ourselves  in  the  middle 
of  a  legend  *  del  giudizio  finale  e  del  rinnuovamento  del 
mondo*    At  cta  2  3tgo  a  second  legend  commences,  i.  e. 


1  Cod.  B,  IX,  19,  page  197.  And  Landucci  (page  109)  cites  the  follow- 
ing words  of  the  Blessed  Paraclito  Bini  in  his  book  dei  Professi,  page  5  :  — 
"  Philippus  quantae  virtutis  fuerit  innumera  librorum  volumina,  quae  ad  ani- 
marum  communem  utilitatem  multis  annis  propria  manu  transcripsit,  et  per 
varia  loca  dispersa  inveniuntur,  legentibus  manifestat  "  (A.  Marenduzzo, 
op.  cit.,  page  15,  nota). 

The  dispersion  of  these  volumes  is  said  to  have  been  due  to  the  occu- 
pation of  Lecceto  by  the  French  soldiers  during  the  siege  of  Siena  (March  1554). 
They  abandoned  that  monastery  on  the  4th  April,  after  the  surrender  of 
Belcaro  (Sozzini,  Diario  delle  cose  avve?iute  in  Siena  dai  20  Luglio  155°  ai 
28  Giugno  1555,  Firenze,  G.  P.  Vieusseux,  1812,  page  202).  The  book  of  the 
Assempri  owes  its  preservation  to  the  fact  that  it  was  at  that  time  in  Siena 
in  the  Convent  of  the  Gesuati. 
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La  leggenda  di  Sancto  Salvestro.  And  this  Carpellini  con- 
siders to  be  practically  the  same  as  that  published  by  Melga, 
although,  as  he  admits,  the  two  versions  differ  so  much  in 
their  phraseology  that  scarcely  a  single  line  can  be  found 
in  the  one  which  entirely  corresponds  with  the  parallel  pas- 
sage in  the  other.  He  conceives  that  both  are  translations 
from  the  same  latin  original.  The  Assempri  begin  half 
way  down  cta  43tgo,  and  end  with  cta  101.  Some  few 
of  them  were  printed  by  Zambrini ;  1  but  it  remained  for 
Carpellini,  in  1864,  to  publish  the  text  of  this  *  golden 
writer  *  of  the  XlVth  century  almost  in  its  entirety.2  He 
has,  in  fact,  omitted  only  one  Assempro  (the  fourteenth), 
from  a  perhaps  over  scrupulous  delicacy.  However  the 
lacuna  has  been  filled  up  by  another  hand.3 

In  addition  to  the  codices  just  referred  to,  Carpellini  dis- 
covered, in  a  certain  Miscellanea  (Cod.  C.  VI.  8)  in  the  same 
Library,  two  legends :  one  of  the  life  of  S.  Ansano  and  the 
other  of  S.  Galgano.  These  he  characterizes  as  two  of  the 
most  beautiful  productions  (due  delle  pin  jiorite  scritture) 
which  the  XlVth  century  has  bequeathed  to  us  ;  and  he  is 
inclined  to  believe  that  they  too  are  the  work  of  Fra  Filippo.4 

1  In  the  Scelta  delle  Curio  sita  lelterarie  inedite  o  rare,  Dispensa  XXV. 

2  Gli  Assempri  di  Fra  Filippo  da  Siena  per  cur  a  del  D.  C.  F.  Carpel- 
lini ;  being  volume  II  of  the  "  Piccola  Biblioteca  Senese,"  Gati,  1864. 

3  Assempro  XIV,  9  Come  V  diavolo  usd  con  un  giovano  religioso  disone- 
stamente"  pubblicato  in  un'edizione  di  soli  sei  esemplari  non  posti  in  com- 
mercio,  dal  Papanti,  Livorno,  Tip.  Vannini,  1873.  —A  copy  is  possessed  by 
the  Communal  Library  of  Siena.  It  is,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  title, 
hardly  adapted  for  family  reading,  and  I  have  no  wish  to  suggest  that  Car- 
pellini, by  omitting  it  from  his  edition  of  the  Assempri,  has  laid  himself  open 
to  a  suspicion  of  prudery  at  all  equal  to  that  of  those  good  folks  in  Sweden 
who  attempted  to  obtain  the  suppression  of  Linnaeus'  system  of  botany,  on 
the  ground  that,  being  based  upon  the  discovery  of  the  sexes  of  plants,  it 
was  indecent,  and  calculated  to  inflame  the  passions  of  youth.— See  M.  Gioja, 
Filo sofia  della  statistica  (edition  of  1839),  page  576. 

4  Carpellini,  op.  cit.,  page  xxxi,  nota  (D). 
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But,  however  this  may  be,  our  present  business  is  with 
the  Assempri.  And  in  those  artless  narratives,  so  full  of 
sincere  and  ardent  faith,  so  rich  in  imagination,  and  withal 
so  ingenuously  told  by  a  simple  minded  friar,  we  shall  find, 
reflected  as  in  a  mirror,  all  the  good  and  all  the  evil  of 
the  age  in  which  they  were  written. 


Chapter  the  Second. 
SIENA  IN  THE  DAYS  OF  FRA  FILIPPO. 


Senas  Urbem,  splendidam  olim  Rempublicam 
in  Etruria,  Templorum  ac  iSdium  venustate  de- 
coram,  felicium  Ingeniorum,  pluriumque  Roma- 
norum  Pontificum  matrem,  hospes  plane  sit  in 
Historia  ac  in  Europa,  qui  non  norit,  invidus  qui 
sibi  notam  non  laudet. 

Muratori,  Rerum  italic,  scriptores,  XV,  3. 

The  lovely  city  of  my  love. 

A.  C.  Swinburne. 

I. 

Time  has  dealt  kindly  with  Siena  and  has  done  her 
small  despite.  Her  buildings,  it  is  true,  are  older  and 
greyer ;  the  years  have  mellowed  the  colours  of  her  marbles 
and  have  blurred  the  frescoes  in  her  Palazzo  Pubblico ;  but 
her  face,  though  scarred  and  wrinkled,  is  still  the  same. 
Here  no  modern  houses  thrust  their  sacrilegious  shoulders 
among  the  monuments  of  a  nobler  past ;  nor  are  we  shocked 
by  the  painful  contrasts  between  to-day  and  all  the  yester- 
days which  confront  our  wearied  eyes,  at  every  turn,  in  the 
once  beautiful  Florence. 

In  the  Via  del  Casato  the  same  old  palaces  look  down 
on  the  modern  throng  as  saw  Ricciardo  outwitted  by  the 
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fair  Lavinella.1  The  same  Loggia  del  Papa  which  we  yet 
admire  witnessed  the  headlong  flight  of  poor  drunken,  vom- 
iting, belaboured  Giovambatista,  and  echoed  to  the  clatter 
of  his  borrowed  harness.2  And  it  was  towards  that  same 
Porta  Camullia,  which  still  extends  its  welcome  to  the  way- 
farer, 3  that  that  eager  crowd  of  children  raced,  more  than 
three  hundred  years  ago,  to  see  c<  that  camel,  so  tall,  so  tall 
that  he  cannot  go  through  the  gate  unless  the  archway  is 
pulled  down,*  and  that  *  dwarf  on  horseback,  just  two  spans 
high,  and  all  in  armour/4 

We  can  still  easily  conjure  up  the  meeting  of  the  two 
merry  wags  with  the  half-witted  Santi  at  the  Palazzo  del 
Diavolo,  hear  his  gradually  weakening  protests  that  the 


1  S.  Bargagli,  Nov.  V. — Except  in  the  case  of  Gentile  Sermini,  my 
citations  of  the  Sienese  Novellieri  generally  refer  to  the  Raccolta  de'  Novel- 
lieri  Italiani  (Milano,  per  Giovanni  Silvestri,  1815),  vol.  XIV,  XV. 

With  regard  to  the  Novelle  of  Bargagli  it  may  be  mentioned  that  they 
have  been  edited  and  annotated  by  L.  Banchi  (Siena,  Ignazio  Gati,  editore 
libraio,  1873).  For  some  account  of  his  life  and  works  see  an  article  by  Pro- 
fessor Marenduzzo  in  the  Bullettino  Senese  di  Storia  Palria,  vol.  VII  (1900), 
pages  325-347 — "  Notizie  intorno  a  Scipione  Bargagli." 

For  another  and  very  terrible  memory  connected  with  the  Casato  see  the 
Cronica  Sanese,  in  Muratori,  XV,  173. 

-  P.  Fortini,  Nov.  V. 

;i  As  every  visitor  to  Siena  knows,  above  the  Porta  Camullia  is  inscribed 
the  legend,  cor  magis  tibi  sena  pandit.  And  this  is  merely  the  expression 
of  a  sentiment  which  has  always  been  dominant  among  the  Sienese.  Thus, 
for  example,  Bindino  da  Travale  boasts  that:  "  Intrare  in  Siena  puo  ciasche- 
duno  come  ene  di  suo  piaciere,  si  come  libara  citta  di  Siena  e  degnia  di  fede." 
— La  cronaca  di  Bindino  da  Travale  edita  a  cura  di  V.  Lusini  (Siena,  Tip.  S.  Ber- 
nardino, 1900),  cap.  cxxxvij,  page  109. — The  passage  just  quoted  forms  the 
conclusion  of  a  singular  eulogy  on  Siena,  wherein  we  are  informed  that  she 
constitutes  a  fifth  element — earth,  air,  fire  and  water,  and  Siena:  "  Ma  l'or- 
dine  de  la  composizione  di  questi  alimenti  e  che  Dio  fecie  piu  grave  la  terra 
sopra  tutti  gli  altri :  e  Siena  ene  un  altro  alimento,  che  sono  cinque  alimenti, 
secondo  che  Bindino  pone.  " 

%  See  the  Raccolta  di  burle,  facetie,  motti  e  buffonerie  di  Ire  huomini  sa- 
nesi  poste  insieme  da  Alessandro  di  Girolamo  Sozzini  (Siena,  presso  Ono- 
rato  Porri,  1865),  page  96. 
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kids  which  he  carries  are,  in  good  sooth,  capretti  non  cap- 
poni,  and  catch  the  cadence  of  his  pitiful  So  che  fratelmo 
non  ni  arebbe  ingannato,  as  he  seeks  to  restore  his  waver- 
ing confidence  by  passing  his  mattock-hardened  hands  over 
the  buddings  horns  of  his  bleating  charges.1 

So  too,  for  all  the  centuries  which  have  passed  away 
since  then,  we  can  still  see  the  youthful  Benvenuto  Cellini 
labouring  at  his  trade  in  the  house  of  Maestro  Francesco 
Castoro,  or  waiting  at  the  Porta  Romana,  with  his  apron 
tied  behind  his  back,  to  take  up  the  foot-sore  Tasso  on 
the  crupper  of  his  horse.2  Nor,  on  summer  evenings,  if 
our  imagination  serves  us  well,  can  we  fail  to  detect,  amid 
the  gathering  gloom,  the  figure  of  the  Magnificent  Pan- 
dolfo,  as  he  comes  out  of  the  shop  of  Ser  Pietro  Maretti, 
with  his  hand  upon  the  shoulder  of  the  Secretary  Antonio 
da  Venafro,  eagerly  discussing  that  project  of  his  for  sur- 
rounding the  Piazza  with  a  goodly  portico. 

The  streets  of  Siena  are  almost  as  narrow  and  crooked 
and  purposeless  as  they  were  when  /Eneas  Sylvius  Picco- 
lomini  and  Antonio  Beccadelli  attended  the  lectures  of  its 
ancient  Studio ;  and  many  a  bello  e  dilettevol  giardino, 
such  as  that  wherein  Ippolito  watched  the  whole  night 
through  for  the  love  of  Cangenova  de'  Salimbeni,  is  still 
to  be  found  within  the  city  walls,  overlooked  by  just  such 
moss-grown  balconies  as  that  whereon  she  stood  to  water 
her  lilies  and  violets  at  the  break  of  day.3  And  indeed 
I  take  leave  to  doubt  if  the  people  themselves  are  alto- 
gether changed.  Can  we  not  hear  the  voice  of  the  modern 
Sienese  in  Fortini's  description  of  the  hospitable  Floren- 


1  P.  Fortini,  Nov.  VIII. 

?-  B.  Cellini,  Vita  scritta  da  lui  medesimo,  lib.  I,  cap.  S,  13. 
3  S.  Bargagli,  Nov.  III. 
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tine  who  was  persona  nobile  e  gentile,  certo  tiitto  il  con- 
trario  degli  altri  Firentini?1  And  is  there  not  something 
which  sounds  strangely  familiar  in  his  explanation  of  the 
extraordinary  phenomenon  of  an  honest  innkeeper  in  Flor- 
ence— essendo  uomo  da  bene,  non  gia  che  Firentino  fusse, 
per c he  era  d' altra  nazionecp 


1  P.  Fortini,  Nov.  XIV,  page  373. 

2  P.  Fortini,  Nov.  VII,  page  296. 

The  following  passage  is  taken  from  the  Sena  Vetus  of  Professor  Rondoni, 
page  38: — "The  Sienese  and  the  Florentines  detested  one  another  with  a 
detestation  which  knew  no  bounds,  and  which  no  words  are  adequate  to 
express.  They  omitted  no  opportunity  of  injuring  one  another,  and  fought 
not  only  with  the  sword  and  with  the  lance,  in  the  hills  of  Chianti  and  in 
the  valley  of  the  Elsa,  but  with  rappresaglie  and  intrigues,  with  slanders  gibes 
and  insults,  in  prose  and  in  verse,  in  novels  in  legends  and  in  history.  Thus 
the  author  of  the  popular  ballad  of  the  Mencci  (a  contemptuous  term  applied 
to  the  Sienese)  exclaims, 

E  Marzocho  vuol  far  fare 
Del  tuo  sangue  un'  alta  torre  ; 

and  again,  with  an  angry  jeer  : 

E  gli  hanno  tre  huomini  da  Bicherna 
Chon  tre  lire  di  quatrini, 
Sempre  gridano  guerra,  guerra 
A  questi  nostri  Fiorentini ; 
Ma  se  Marzocho  riza  i  crini 
E  mostri  loro  li  denti  bianchi, 
Caccierassi  la  lupa  innanzi 
Faralla  belare  come  un  agniello. 

(Fr.  Novati  e  Fr.  C.  Pellegrini,  Poesie  politiche  popolari  dei  sec.  XV  e  XVI).V 
Even  Dante,  Ghibelline  though  he  was,  could  not  forgive  the  victors  of  Mon- 
taperto.  He  admits  no  Sienese  to  his  Paradiso,  and  sullies  his  immortality 
with  spiteful  scoffs  against  the  hereditary  enemies  of  his  beloved  Florence, 
twice  going  out  of  his  way  to  stigmatize  them  as  gente  vana  :  while  he  suffers 
Sapia  to  enter  Purgatory,  apparently  for  no  other  reason  than  that  she  may 
glory  in  the  rout  of  her  own  people,  and  in  the  death  of  the  gallant  Pro- 
venzano  Salvani. 

On  the  Sienese  side  of  the  question,  compare  the  Cronica  Sanese  in 
Muratori,  XV,  126-128,  where  Agnolo  di  Tura  del  Grasso  recounts  as  history 
what  seems  to  be  a  purely  fictitious  incident,  with  a  view  to  discrediting  i 
malvagi  Fiorentini;  while  Bandino  da  Travale  declares  that  8  per  tutte  chueste 
eta  l'antico  travalese  fa  sua  istima  che  mai  giente  fiorentina  non  nacque  mai 
di  christiani  la  peggiore  razina "  {Cronaca  cited,  cap.  ccviiij,  page  159).  For 
modern  expressions  of  similar  sentiments  the  reader  may  consult  Longfellow's 
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Yet  for  all  her  changelessness,  the  Siena  of  to-day  is 
not  the  Siena  of  the  Xllth  and  XHIth  centuries.  And 
although  doubtless,  if  they  were  to  come  to  life  again,  Ti- 
zio  and  Sozzini  and  Gigli  would  be  sufficiently  at  home  in 
the  modern  city,  I  imagine  that  the  heroes  of  Montemag- 
gio  and  of  Montaperto  would  be  sadly  puzzled  to  find  their 
way  about.  It  was  the  XlVth  century  that  made  Siena 
what  she  is.  And,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  if  we  would  form 
a  just  conception  of  her  appearance  and  environment  an- 
terior to  that  epoch,  we  must  go  back  in  thought  to  the 
period  which  followed  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire. 

Then,  owing  to  the  irruptions  of  the  Barbarians,  all 
the  vast  works  of  improvement  initiated  by  the  Etruscans 
and  continued  and  perfected  by  the  Romans  were  neglected ; 
and,  where  once  the  vine  was  cultivated  and  the  corn-fields 
yellowed  in  the  sun,  the  wild  boar  now  rooted  undisturbed, 
and  wolf  and  bear  reared  their  savage  offspring.  The  basin 
of  the  Ombrone  and  its  tributaries  shared  the  fate  of  the 
rest  of  Italy,  and  soon  became  a  well-nigh  pathless  waste. 
Thick  woods  covered  the  sides  of  the  hills,  while  the  val- 
leys were  gradually  converted  into  lakes  and  marshes  breath- 
ing forth  miasma  and  death.  The  ever  dwindling  popu- 
lation was  driven  to  take  refuge  on  the  higher  ground, 
where,  in  fear  alike  of  man  and  beast,  they  sought  to  wrest 
a  scanty  livelihood  from  their  narrow  clearings.1 

So  completely  was  the  ancient  civilisation  blotted  out, 
and,  for  all  the  energy  and  enterprize  of  the  Communes, 
so  slow  was  the  work  of  reclamation  that,  as  late  as  the 

Dante,  Inferno,  XXIX,  note  122;  and  a  passage  in  The  History  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Florence  by  T.  A.  Trollope.    I  have  not  the  latter  work  by 
me,  but  the  paragraph  referred  to  will,  if  my  memory  serves  me,  be  found 
immediately  after  the  author's  account  of  the  Battle  of  Montaperto. 
1  Compare  Muratori,  Dissertazione  XXI. 
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Xlllth  century,  a  great  part  of  the  Sienese  territory  was 
still  quite  uninhabitable ;  and,  to  take  a  single  example,  we 
learn  from  indisputable  evidence  that,  even  in  the  XlVth 
century  the  sluggish  waters  of  the  Chiane  extended  them- 
selves as  far  as  Torrita,  where  there  was  a  harbour ; 1  while, 
in  time  of  flood  the  bodies  of  strange  reptiles  were  seen 
adrift,  or  found  stranded  after  the  inundation  had  subsided. 
Thus  a  chronicler,  describing  the  floods  of  September  13 18, 
declares  that  *  many  serpents  were  found  throughout  the 
Maremma,  drowned  and  brought  thither  by  the  force  of 
the  waters,  and  they  were  as  big  as  dogs.  And  marvel- 
lous things  were  they  to  behold."2 

In  the  midst  of  this  wilderness  stood  Siena,  hemmed 
in  by  thick  woods  even  to  her  very  gates,3  and  girt  about 
on  every  side  by  innumerable  feudal  fortresses.4 

1  Arch,  di  Stato  in  Siena,  Delib.  del  Consiglio  Generate,  n°  163,  f°  34,  20  ; 
C.  Falletti-Fossati,  Costumi  senesi  nella  seconda  meta  del  secolo  XIV,  page  74. 
— As  to  the  malarial  conditions,  of  the  river  bottoms,  compare  Aquarone, 
Dante  in  Siena  (edition  of  1889),  pages  47-49.  It  is  difficult  to  understand 
what  induced  an  eminent  English  writer  to  declare  that  "  whatever  mysterious 
influence  of  soil  or  climate  has  scattered  the  seeds  of  death  on  the  western 
regions  of  Tuscany,  had  not  manifested  itself  in  the  Middle  Ages."  But  this 
statement,  extraordinary  as  it  is,  is  quite  thrown  into  the  shade  by  what  follows  ; 
for  he  goes  on  to  speak  of  "  Volterra,  whose  deserted  walls  look  down  upon 
that  tainted  solitude,"  and  of  "Siena,  round  whom,  though  less  depopulated, 
the  malignant  influence  hovers."  Hallam,  Middle  Ages  (edition  of  1855), 
vol.  Ill,  page  365. — The  entire  absence  of  malaria  in  Siena  is  well  known  ; 
and  I  content  myself  with  referring  the  reader  to  the  remarks  of  Padre  Della 
Valle  quoted  by  E.  Repetti  in  his  Dizionario,  vol.  V,  page  357. 

2  Frammento  di  una  cronachetta  senese,  cited  supra,  ad  annum. 

3  Rondoni,  Sena  Vetus,  page  64. — In  the  Constitute  del  Comune  di  Siena 
de 'IV anno  1262  (edition  Zdekauer)  we  find  provision  made  for  the  removal 
of  the  arbor es  et  stirpes  et  machie  which  obstructed  the  roads  of  the  Contado 
(Dist.  Ill,  Rubr.  126,  page  313.  Compare  Rubric  130,  page  315).  See  also 
a  curious  passage  in  the  Istorie  Senesi  of  Bellarmati  (G.  Porri,  Misc.  Sto- 
rica  Sanese,  page  liv)  where  he  advances  the  opinion  that  the  destruction  of 
these  forests,  whereby  free  access  was  given  to  the  sea  breezes,  was  responsible 
for  the  increased  mortality  and  consequent  diminution  of  the  population  of  Siena. 

*  See  Malavolti,  Historia  di  Siena  (Venetia,  1599),  par.  I,  lib.  iii,  c^  25  ts°. 
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To  the  northward,  from  Poggibonsi  to  the  Apennines, 
the  Counts  Guidi  bore  undisputed  sway ;  and  so  great  was 
their  power  that  the  Florentine  Sanzanome,  speaking  of 
Count  Guido  the  old,  does  not  hesitate  to  declare  that 
per  se  quasi  civitas  est  et  provincial  To  the  east  were 
the  fiefs  of  the  Berardenghi,  the  Scialenghi  and  the  Ma- 
nenti ;  while,  to  the  south  and  west,  the  vast  territories  of 
the  Aldobrandeschi,  the  Ardengheschi  and  the  Pannochieschi 
included  nearly  all  of  the  modern  Sienese  maremma,  to- 
gether with  most  of  Monte  Amiata  and  its  valleys.  Of 
these  latter  the  Aldobrandeschi  were  by  far  the  most  im- 
portant and  they  continued  to  be  a  thorn  in  the  side  of 
the  Commune  throughout  the  whole  of  the  XlVth  century. 
Some  idea  of  their  resources  and  of  the  extent  of  their 
dominions  may  be  gleaned  from  the  fact  that  they  boasted 
the  possession  of  more  fortified  towns  and  castles  than 
there  are  days  in  the  year.2 

— How  numerous  were  the  castles  and  walled  places  in  the  Sienese  dominion 
may  be  judged  from  a  list  compiled  by  the  Ab.  G.  Bicchi,  and  published  in 
the  "  Misc.  Stor.  Sen.,"  vol.  I  (1893),  pages  198-203. 

1  Gesta  Florentinorum  (Florentine  edition),  page  129. 

2  Assempro  XXXIV.  !t  Si  diceva  che  solevano  avere  piu  castelli  che  non 
sono  di  nelPanno."  Fra  Filippo  also  refers  to  the  Aldobrandeschi  in  Assem- 
pro XXXV. 

As  to  this  family  the  reader  may  consult  Berlinghieri,  Notizie  degli  Al- 
dobrandeschi (presso  O.  Porri,  1842) ;  Repetti,  Dizionario,  Appendix,  cap.  XII ; 
Aquarone,  Dante  in  Siena  (edition  cited),  VII,  page  95  et  seq. ;  Rondoni, 
Sena  Vetus,  VIII,  page  28  et  seq.,  and  an  article  in  the  "Arch.  Stor.  It.," 
Tom.  XVIII  (1886),  Orvieto  nel  medio  evo.  See  also  Fumi,  Codice  diploma- 
tico  della  citta  di  Orvieto,  LXXVI,  XC,  XCVI,  CV,  CVI,  &c,  in  vol.  VIII  of 
the  ;'  Documenti  di  storia  italiana,"  brought  out  by  the  Royal  Commission  for 
Tuscany,  Umbria  and  the  Marches. 

The  Count  Omberto  of  Campagnatico,  whom  Dante  mentions  [Pnrga- 
torio,  XI),  was  a  member  of  this  house ;  and  I  have  found  nothing  which  gives 
a  finer  idea  of  the  proud  lawlessness  of  those  old  feudal  lords  than  the  follow- 
ing account  of  his  death  in  1259.  It  is  quoted  by  F.  E.  Bandini-Piccolomini, 
in  the  Atti  e  memorie  della  R.  Accademia  dei  Rozzi,  vol.  Ill  (Adunanza  del 
di  10  agosto  1878) ;  and  I  conceive  that  it  possesses  a  picturesqueness  and 
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It  was  into  this  feudal  hierarchy  that  Siena  sought  to 
enter.1  And,  indeed,  through  all  the  XHIth  century,  the 
city  itself  continued  to  present  the  aspect  of  a  great  feudal 
fortress.  Nor  do  I  think  that  this  resemblance  was  at 
all  impaired  by  the  straggling  suburbs  which  fringed  the 
Via  Francigena,2  or  by  the  scattered  dwellings  in  vineis 
et  ortis  pro  fructibus  conservandis ,3  which,  here  and  there, 
broke  the  green  monotony  of  the  surrounding  woods,  and 
which  doubtless  corresponded  well  enough  with  the  huts 
of  villains  and  of  coniadini  which  ordinarily  clustered  for 
protection  beneath  the  walls  of  the  feudal  castles  of  the 
contado. 

But  the  glory  of  the  mediaeval  Commune  was  its  towers. 
High  above  the  loftiest  palaces  they  sprang  into  the  blue 
Italian  sky,  standing  close  together  in  serried  ranks,  until, 

force  which  make  it  worthy  to  be  set  side  by  side  with  the  poem  of  Charles 
Kingsley,  commencing  : 

So  the  foemen  have  fired  the  gate,  men  of  mine, 
And  the  water  is  spent  and  gone.... 

"  E  al  tempo  di  Bolgharo  da  Postiella  di  Milano  Potesta  si  prese  Chanpa- 
gniaticho  per  lo  comune  di  Siena,  el  quale  lo  quale  teneva  lo  conte  Uberto, 
ed  era  nimico  della  nostra  citta,  e  sempre  teneva  in  tribulazione  tutta  la  Ma- 
rema,  e  quanti  vicini,  che  lui  aveva.  E  fu  il  champo  della  nostra  citta  tanto 
forte,  che  per  bataglia  v'entraro  dentro,  e  ucisero  lo  conte  Uberto,  perche 
mai  non  si  volse  arendare  per  sospetto  di  non  essare  menato  a  Siena.  E  inazi 
che  lui  morisse  amazo  di  molta  giente,  imperoche  Lui  s'armo  Lui,  e  T  cha- 
vallo,  e  corriva  per  la  piaza  di  Chanpagniaticho  com'un  drago.  E  se  non  fusse 
uno  che  lancio  uno  spiedo,  e  gionse  al  chavallo  in  sulla  testa,  che  di  subito 
chade  morto,  perche  del  colpo  gionto  fece  uscire  le  cervella,  el  chonte  che 
v'  era  su,  rimase  a  piedi,  e  fugli  tanta  giente  adosso  che  non  pote  scham- 
pare,  e  fu  ferito  cor  una  mazza  di  ferro  in  sulla  testa,  e  maneresi  e  falconi 
gli  furo  adosso  per  tal  modo,  che  gli  fecero  lassare  questo  mondo." 
1  Rondoni,  Sena  Vetus,  pages  2,  24-26. 

■'  A  generic  name  given  to  those  main  roads  which,  during  the  period 
of  the  descents  of  the  Franks  into  Italy,  led  through  Tuscany  to  Rome. — The 
Via  Francigena  here  referred  to  is  that  which  passes  through  Siena,  San  Quirico 
and  Aquapendente.    See  Repetti,  Dizionario,  vol.  V,  pages  715-717. 

3  Constitute  del  Comune  di  Siena  deW anno  1262,  Dist.  Ill,  Rubric.  36. 
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as  an  old  writer  declares,  *  the  city  seemed  a  cane-brake. >>1C 
And,  says  Malavolti, 2  *  so  many  were  they  and  so  high 
that  they  were  visible  from  afar  off,  and  formed  a  spectacle 
of  surpassing  beauty.  *  We  can  well  believe  it.  Siena  has 
loveliness  enough  and  to  spare  even  now;  and  I  suppose 
that  a  visit  to  the  little  town  of  S.  Gimignano  in  the  Val 
d'  Elsa,  which  still  merits  its  title  of  ^.  Gimignano  delle 
belle  torri,  may  help  us  to  form  some  faint  idea  of  what 
she  looked  like  then. 

However,  if  Siena,  as  seen  from  a  distance,  presented 
an  even  more  imposing  appearance  than  she  does  to-day, 
within  her  walls  it  was  very  different.  Thus  far  neither 
painter  nor  architect  had  done  much  to  make  her  beautiful. 
Her  Cathedral  was  comparatively  small  and  insignificant. 
The  site  of  her  Palazzo  Pubblico  was  still  occupied  by  the 
Dogana  of  salt  and  oil,3  and  her  Magistrates  were  wont 
to  hold  their  sessions  in  the  churches  of  S.  Cristoforo  and 
of  S.  Pellegrino ;  while  many  of  her  noblest  edifices  were 
as  yet  undreamed  of.  In  those  days  the  Piazza — the  Campo, 
as  it  was  then  called — was  nothing  more  than  an  open 
space  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  dusty  in  summer  and 
muddy  in  winter.  In  fact  it  not  improbably  looked  very 
much  as  Signor  Cassioli  has  depicted  it  in  his  painting  of 
Provenzano  Salvani  begging  alms 

....  per  trar  1'  amico  suo  di  pena.4 


1  Ugurgieri,  Le  Pompe  Sanest,  II,  307, — "  Erano  tante  torri  in  Siena, 
che  la  citta  pareva  un  canneto." 

2  Malavolti,  I,  iii,  25?°. 

3  Gigli,  Diario  (edition  cited),  II,  212,  and  compare  Cronica  Sanese,  in 

MlJRATORI,  XV,  18. 

4  The  picture  referred  to  is  to  be  seen  in  one  of  the  rooms  on  the 
ground  floor  of  the  Palazzo  Pubblico,  and  is  reproduced  in  the  accompanying 
illustration  (Plate  III). 

3 
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Moreover,  such  as  it  was,  the  city  was  dark  and  squalid 
and  badly  built.  A  large  proportion  of  the  houses  were 
made  of  wood,  and  even  when  constructed  of  more  durable 
materials,  they  were  probably  not  unfrequently  roofed  with 
straw  or  shingles ; 1  while  many  of  the  streets  were  overhung 
by  wooden  loggiati  supported  on  posts  or  piles.2  As  a 
consequence  fires  were  terribly  frequent  and  spread  with 
incredible  rapidity.  In  1260  a  large  part  of  the  Terzo  di 
Citta  went  up  in  flames.3  In  1279  "a  fire  broke  out  in 
the  Contrada  d'  Uvile  and  burned  a  great  part  of  the  said 
Contrada  d' Uvile/' 4  destroying,  according  to  Tommasi,5 
more  than  three  hundred  houses.  In  November  1302  a 
conflagration,  which  commenced  in  the  Palace  of  the  Sa- 
racini  and  of  the  Scotti,  spread  as  far  as  the  Church  of 
San  Pellegrino  and  not  being  entirely  extinguished,  broke 
out  again  a  few  days  later  and  destroyed  many  houses  in 
the  Borgo  di  San  Mauritio;6  while  in  1320  two  towers 
were  seriously  damaged  by  the  same  element,  *  the  beams 
and  all  the  woodwork  and  all  the  floors  *  being  consumed.7 

In  those  days  the  city  consisted  of  an  aggregation  of 
fortresses   connected  by  a  network  of  small  irregular  pas- 

1  Tommasi,  Historie  di  Siena  (Venetia,  1626),  I,  no.  "  Le  case  erano  per 
lo  piu  di  cannicci  e  di  legname."  Compare  Muratori,  Dissertazione  XXI, 
where  he  cites  a  statute  of  the  Commune  of  Ferrara  of  the  year  1288  prohibiting 
the  use  of  such  inflammable  materials  for  the  roofing  of  houses. 

2  L.  Zdekauer,  La  vita  pubblica  dei  Senesi  nel  dugento,  page  37.  When 
a  prince  or  Emperor  entered  the  city  these  seem  to  have  been  not  unfrequently 
pulled  down  ne  impediretur.  Cf.  A.  Professione,  Corradino  di  Svevia  e  il 
suo  passaggio  per  Siena,  page  15. 

8  Malavolti,  II,  Cta  12. 

4  Cronica  Sanese,  in  Muratori,  XV,  37. 

s  Tommasi,  II,  92. 

6  Malavolti,  II,  cta  60. 

7  Frammento  di  una  cronachetta  senese  (cited  supra)  ad  annum,  and  note. 
As  to  the  steps  taken  by  the  Commune,  in  the  XlVth  century,  to  guard 
against  fire  see  the  work  of  C.  Falletti-Fossati,  above  cited,  pages  93-99- 
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sages  and  crooked  labyrinthine  alleys.  Each  noble  family, 
each  wealthy  Mercantile  Consorteria,  dwelt  apart  in  jealous 
isolation,  and  permitted  none  to  reside  within  the  circuit 
of  their  battlemented  walls  save  only  those  who  were  bound 
to  them  by  ties  of  blood  or  by  commercial  interests.  Their 
Castellacce  were  furnished  with  vast  warehouses,  with  piazze 
and  logge  (wherein,  as  in  an  eastern  bazaar,  they  displayed 
their  merchandise  for  sale)  and  with  immense  stables  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  numerous  beasts  of  burden  which, 
in  an  age  when  goods  were  transported  almost  exclusively 
upon  pack-saddles,  formed  an  indispensable  part  of  every 
traders  equipment.1  And  it  seems  by  no  means  improbable 
that  it  was  to  this  state  of  things  that  Siena  owed  the 
enormous  number  of  gates  with  which  she  was  provided 
in  the  XHIth  century,  many  of  which  can  have  served  no 
other  purpose  than  to  connect  one  part  of  the  city  with 
another.2  For  the  rest,  no  attention  seems  to  have  been 
paid  to  the  exigencies  of  traffic  or  to  the  convenience  of 
the  public,  since,  if  we  may  credit  the  historians,  each  man 
erected  his  dwelling  where  and  how  he  pleased,  regardless 
of  everything  except  his  own  personal  caprice,  and  his  rooted 
determination  that  no  wall  of  his  should  be  used  as  a  party 
wall.3    And  therefore  it  was  that,  long  after  the  principle 

1  It  will  be  remembered  how,  when  the  houses  of  the  Marzi  were  sacked 
on  the  1 8th  January  1369,  the  assailants  found  their  stables  full  of  baggage 
animals. — ;'  E  si  lo'  robaro  le  case  tutte  di  cio  che  v'era  dentro,  fino  le  cuffie 
delle  donne,  e  uccisero  i  loro  somieri,  che  trovaro  nelle  stalle,  e  non  vi  las- 
saro  le  accotare,  ne  paglia  da  riccollare."  Muratori,  XV,  204. 

-  See  the  "  Misc.  Stor.  Sen.,"  vol.  Ill  (1895),  page  26.  In  1297  Siena 
had  no  fewer  than  thirty-six  gates. 

3  Tommasi,  Tom.  I,  lib.  ii,  pages  81,  82. — Nor  was  this  prejudice  against 
a  too  close  approach  of  neighbours  without  adequate  reason.  In  one  of  the 
numerous  tumults  which  convulsed  the  Commune  of  Florence  in  the  XHIth  cen- 
tury, the  people  attacked  the  houses  of  the  Frescobaldi  in  the  Fondaci  of  Santo 
Spirito,  and  were  repulsed,  whereupon  the  Capponi,  whose  houses  adjoined 
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thoroughfares  of  the  Citta  Vecchia  had  been  rendered  fairly 
passable,  those  in  the  newer  parts  of  the  city  were  still 
in  an  utterly  disgraceful  condition.  In  the  Terzo  di  Ca- 
mullia,  as  late  as  1290,  the  main  street,  which  travellers 
by  the  Via  Francigena  would  naturally  follow  when  passing 
through  Siena,  was  so  tortuosa  et  obliqua,  that  it  was  only 
common  prudence  for  those  who  used  it  to  dismount  and 
lead  their  horses.  Nor,  after  they  had  reached  the  Croce 
di  Travaglio,1  and  had  entered  the  Terzo  of  S.  Martino,  is 
there  any  reason  to  suppose  that  their  troubles  were 
over.  At  least  this  can  hardly  have  been  the  case  if  the 
road  which  they  were  now  compelled  to  traverse  in  any 
way  deserved  its  ill-boding  title  of  Pantaneto — ''the  slough. >v 2 

those  of  the  Frescobaldi,  broke  down  the  party  wall  and  thus  enabled  the 
assailants  to  take  garrison  in  the  rear.  The  Sienese  historian  Tizio  recounts 
how  in  1480,  the  Duke  Alfonso  broke  through  the  wall  of  the  house  of  his 
friend  Naddo  Colombini,  and  thus  obtained  access  to  the  house  of  Bartolom- 
meo  Boninsegni,  whose  daughter  he  violated. — Tizio,  Tom.  VI,  ad  annum. 

As  years  went  on  the  good  Sienese  lost  some  of  their  desire  for  isola- 
tion ;  but  Tommasi  tells  us  that  even  in  his  day  many  narrow  lanes  still 
existed  which  served  no  other  purpose  than  to  separate  one  house  from 
another  ;  and  it  is  undoubtedly  to  such  a  lane  that  Enea  Silvio  Piccolomini 
refers  on  page  56  of  his  Storia  di  due  amanti  (Milano,  Daelli,  1864),  where 
he  tells  us  that  "  era  tra  il  muro  della  taverna  e  la  casa  di  Menelao  un  chias- 
suolo,  che  ne  ad  uomo  ne  alia  luce  concedeva  l'ingresso." — Such  lanes  or 
alleys  were  called  Trasiepi  or  Traseppi  (Tommasi,  loc.  cit.,  page  82),  and  we 
find  in  the  Constitute  of  1 262-1 270  (Dist.  V,  Rubric  120)  a  provision  to  prevent 
their  becoming  the  receptacles  of  all  kinds  of  filth. 

1  According  to  the  better  opinion  the  word  Travaglio  is  simply  a  corrup- 
tion of  the  latin  trium  vallium. — See  the  Lettere  volgari  del  secolo  XIII  a 
Geri  e  a  Guccio  Montanini,  published  in  1889  by  A.  Lisini  (Siena,  Lazzeri), 
page  43,  note  4. — The  historian  Tommasi,  on  the  other  hand,  gives  the  following 
derivation  :  —  "  E  detto  Croce  percioche  risguarda  quasi  quattro  vie  :  Travaglio 
si  dice,  percioche  que'  di  Citta  costumavano  sbarrare  la  strada  con  travi,  come 
suol  farsi,  per  impedire  le  correrie  de'  nemici  "  [op.  cit.,  Tom.  I,  page  82). 

9  L.  Zdekauer,  La  vita  pubblica  dei  Senesi  nel  dugento,  page  35  et  seq. 
— It  is,  however,  to  be  observed  that  some  of  the  streets  must  have  been  in 
fairly  good  condition  since  otherwise  the  provision  against  galloping  through 
the  city  without  a  previous  outcry  of  "  Leva !  Leva !  "  would  have  been  su- 
perfluous.—  Constihito  of  1262-1270,  Dist.  V,  Rubric  135. 
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Among  the  best  of  the  streets  in  the  XHIth  century 
was  the  Via  di  Galgaria  (to-day  part  of  the  Via  di  Citta) 
where  were  the  palaces  of  the  Peruzzi  of  Florence,  of  the 
Franzesi,  and  of  the  Marescotti.  The  Statuto  dei  Viari 
speaks  of  it  with  pride  as  a  credit  to  Siena — que  est  de 
dignioribus  civitatis — and  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it 
was  ita  fracta  qitod  domicelli  bigordare  et  ludere  per  earn, 
ut  expedit,  non  possunt.1 

Professor  Zdekauer  informs  us  that  the  ancient  Sienese 
distinguished  between  the  Via  and  the  Strada.  The  Strade 
were  the  principal  arteries  which  traversed  the  city  through- 
out its  entire  length  and  connected  it  with  the  country  ; 
while  the  Vie  were  those  lesser  thoroughfares  which  gen- 
erally opened  into  the  Strade.  The  legal  width  of  the 
vie  was  six  braccia,  that  of  the  strade  ten.  The  ideal 
which  was  aimed  at  was  the  strata  recta  linea?  This 
it  is  hardly  necessary  to  remark  was  never  attained, 
since  in  Siena,  as  in  other  mediaeval  cities,  the  vast 
majority  of  the  streets  continued  to  be  terribly  narrow  and 
crooked. 

The  old  Florentine  story-teller  Franco  Sacchetti  relates 
how  one  of  the  house  of  Adimari,  <(a  haughty  youth  and 
of  scant  courtesy,*  was  wont,  when  he  went  through  the 
city  on  horseback,  to  ride  with  his  feet  so  much  stuck 
out — andava  si  con  le  gambe  aperte — that  he  occupied  all 
the  street  if  it  was  not  a  very  wide  one,  and  on  this  wise 
he  compelled  the  passers-by  to  polish  the  points  of  his 
shoes.3 — A  striking  picture  of  a  state  of  things  which  existed 
alike  in  Florence  and  in  Siena. 


1  Rubric  XXXI. 

2  L.  Zdekauer,  op.  tit.,  pages  29-31. 

3  Nov.  CXIV. 
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In  addition  to  the  narrowness  of  her  ways,  the  City 
had  the  further  disadvantage  of  being  extremely  filthy.  It 
seems  to  have  been  a  common  practice  of  the  inhabitants 
to  throw  all  their  slops  and  sweepings  out  of  window,  and 
this  the  law  permitted  at  certain  hours,  provided  that  they 
first  took  the  precaution  of  crying  out  to  warn  possible 
passers-by.1 

A  modern  writer  thus  describes  a  similar  condition  of 
things  in  the  French  capital  in  the  XVIIth  century; — <<lGare 
Veaii!' — 'ware  water!'  was  the  cry,  and  up  went  the  win- 
dow sash.  If  you  were  passing  at  the  moment,  your  only 
chance  was  to  spring  to  the  wall,  pin  your  back  against 
it,  and  wait  until  the  aromatic  flood  had  fallen.  No  one 
abroad  was  safe,  for  on  this  side  or  that  the  deluge  was 
incessant,  and  as  the  1  sacramental  words '  were  uttered  the 
pail  distilled.  How  many  gallants  of  old  Paris,  setting  out 
in  their  bravest  to  visit  or  to  serenade  a  mistress,  went 
home  again  unsatisfied  and  soaked  !  * 2 

Substitute  G^larda  !  for  Gave  Veau  t  and  the  description 
fits  old  Siena  as  well  as  it  does  old  Paris,  with  this  dif- 
ference, that,  as  I  have  hinted,  the  slop-throwing  of  the 
Sienese  housewives  was  limited  to  certain  definite  hours. 

1  L.  Zdekauer,  La  vita  privata  dei  Senesi  net  dugento,  pages  63,  64, 
where  apropos  of  this  habit  the  following  entries  are  quoted  from  the  Libri  di 
Biccherna,  vol.  91,  1285  : 

Item  V.  sol.  die  dicta  (13  Sept.)  a  Cino  Viviani,  quia  projecit  aquam  de 
nocte,  non  gridando  "  guar  da"  (cta  24). 

Item  V.  sol.  die  dicta  a  Ser  Johanne  notario,  de  populo  Sancti  Petri 
Castri  veteris,  quia  projecit  aquam  de  nocte,  non  gridando  *  guar  da  "  (cta  26). 

2  Tighe  Hopkins,  An  Idler  in  Old  France  (Tauchnitz  edition),  page  36. 
At  an  even  later  period,  we  have  an  instance  of  a  similar  state  of  things 
nearer  home.  In  Edinburgh  "  the  filth  of  the  streets  in  the  early  part  of  the 
XVIIIth  century  was  indescribable.  Southern  travellers  were  fond  of  expatiating 
on  the  danger  to  passers-by  from  the  fetid  torrents  which  were  continually 
discharged  from  the  windows."— Lecky,  History  of  England,  vol.  II,  chap.  V, 
page  40. 
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However,  post  trinam  pulsationem  campane  they  were  at 
liberty  to  do  their  worst ;  and,  probably,  if  the  Siena  of 
the  XHIth  century  offered  fewer  surprises  to  the  wayfarer 
than  the  Paris  of  the  XVIIth  century,  it  was  very  nearly 
as  unsanitary,  since  its  streets  must  have  become  the  re- 
ceptacles of  all  kinds  of  refuse,1  which  continued  to  ac- 
cumulate until  washed  away  by  the  rain  or  eaten  up  by 
the  swine  which  roamed  freely  through  the  town.  And, 
indeed,  I  fancy  that  those  proteges  of  St.  Anthony  must 
have  been  very  much  in  evidence  in  all  the  mediaeval  cities.2 
In  Siena  in  1296,  a  sow  and  four  sucking  pigs  (una  troia 
et  quattuor  porcelli)  were  kept  for  the  purpose  of  assisting 
to  clean  up  the  Campo  after  the  market  was  over.3  In  1382 
it  was  provided  by  law  that  six  porci  di  Santo  Antonio 
might  be  kept  in  the  city.  These  were  to  carry  a  bell 
and  to  be  branded  by  the  Executori  di  Kabella.  The  rest 
were  to  be  removed.    This  reduction  in  the  number  of  those 


1  Of  course  statutes  were  passed  with  a  view  to  keeping  the  streets  free 
from  the  worst  kind  of  filth  (see  //  Frammento  degli  ultimi  due  libri  del  piu 
antico  constitute  senese,  published  by  Prof.  Zdekauer  in  the  "  Bullettino  Se- 
nese  di  Storia  Patria,"  vol.  I  (1894),  pages  283,  284,  Dist.  V,  Rubrics  no,  in), 
but  the  existence  of  such  laws  only  proves  the  prevalence  of  the  habits  which 
they  were  enacted  to  restrain.  (Compare  La  vita privata  net  dugento,  page  24.) 

2  As  to  Florence  see  F.  Sacchetti,  Nov.  LXXV,  CX.  As  to  Bologna, 
L.  Frati,  La  vita  privata  di  Bologna  dal  secolo  XIII  at  XVII  (Bologna,  Za- 
nichelli,  1900),  page  5.  As  to  Venice,  Howells'  Venetian  Life.  The  pas- 
sage is  given  in  Longfellow's  Dante,  Paradiso,  XXIX,  note  124,  where,  also, 
"my  lord  S.  Anthonie's  swine  "  are  treated  of.  In  France,  Philippe,  the  son 
of  Louis  le  Gros,  owed  his  death  in  1131  to  an  Abbot's  pig  which  ran  between 
his  horse's  legs  in  the  Rue  St.  Jean;  while  in  the  Records  of  the  Corporation 
of  Shrewsbury,  we  read  of  a  certain  lane  which  as  late  as  the  XVIIth  cen- 
tury was  nothing  better  than  !'  a  noisome  mixen  continually  haunted  with 
swine." — See  the  Times  of  April  13,  1900 — Leading  article  on  Manuscript 
Records  of  Old  English  life. 

3  Arch,  di  stato  in  siena.  Vendita  delle  Gabelle  1296-1306.  The  do- 
cument is  printed  by  Prof.  Zdekauer  in  one  of  the  appendices  to  his  Vita 
pubblica  nel  dugento. 
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engaging  quadrupeds  was  not,  however,  dictated  by  any 
fastidious  objection  to  their  presence.  It  was  simply  an 
economic  measure,  being  due  to  the  fact  that  molti  porci 
e  pore  he  o  troie  ci  sono  per  ess  a  citta,  in  dampno  del  co- 
mune  di  Siena  e  in  frodo  de  la  gabella  del  macello.1  And 
nearly  fifty  years  later,  as  we  learn  from  the  sermons  of 
S.  Bernardino,  pigs  still  wandered  about  the  streets,  and, 
it  seems,  were  even  permitted  to  enter  the  houses.  At 
least  I  infer  that  such  may  have  been  the  case  from  the 
following  exhortation  which  the  good  friar  addressed  to 
those  husbands  who  were  over  zealous  in  correcting  the 
slovenly  habits  of  their  wives.  *  How  is  it  (he  says)  that 
thou  considerest  not  thy  duty?  Seest  thou  not  also  the 
pig  which  always  squeals  and  always  clamours,  and  always 
befouls  thy  house,  and  yet  thou  sufferest  him  until  the  time 
cometh  when  he  is  fit  to  kill.  This  forbearance  thou 
shewest  only  that  thou  mayest  have  the  profit  of  his  flesh, 
to  eat  the  same.  Consider,  thou  pitiful  rascal,  consider 
the  noble  profit  of  the  woman,  and  have  patience.  Not 
for  every  trifle  shouldst  thou  beat  her/' 2 

At  any  rate,  whether  my  inference  be  correct  or  not, 
there  can  I  apprehend  be  little  doubt  that  in  the  Siena  of 
the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries  the  swine  formed 
almost  as  marked  a  feature  as  do  the  long-horned  oxen  in 
the  Siena  of  to-day.  Possibly  those  old  Sienese  had  both 
the  one  and  the  other,  in  which  case  the  pedestrian  must 
have  been  in  perpetual  peril.  Imagine  endeavouring  to 
avoid  one  of  those  terrible  projecting  horns,  and,  at  the 


1  A.  Lisini,  Provved.  economici  della  Rep.  di  Siena  nel  1382  (Enrico 
Torrini,  Siena,  1895),  lxxxiii,  page  60. 

2  Le  Prediche  volgari  di  San  Bernardino,  edited  by  L.  Banchi  (Siena,  1880), 
II,  115,  116,  and  compare  I,  234. 
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same  instant,  being  assailed,  as  Giotto  was,  by  a  pig  of 
St.  Anthony  correndo  furiosamente....  tra  le  gambe/1 

Nevertheless,  such  slight  inconveniences  as  these  must 
have  been  mere  trifles  compared  with  the  dreadful  and 
complex  odours  which  assailed  the  thirteenth  century  nostril 
in  those  narrow  streets.  And  we  are  forced  to  conclude 
that  either  the  mediaeval  sense  of  smell  was  too  imperfectly 
developed  to  cause  much  inconvenience,  or  that  it  was 
strangely  undiscriminating.  Apparently  as  late  as  1262 
drains  and  cesspools  might  be  lawfully  left  open  except  in 
the  case  of  those  que  emittunt  foras  in  via  vel  apparent 
in  muro  comunis  vel  veniant  in  viam,  vel  sterchora  immit- 
tant  foras  in  via  !  These  were  to  be  walled  up  ita  quod 
non  videanhtr  extra  in  via.2  Then  too,  through  all  the 
middle  ages,  onions  and  garlic  formed  the  favourite  condi- 
ments and  entered  into  almost  every  dish,3  while,  at  a  late 
period  of  the  Renaissance,  the  air  was  still  sickened  with 
perfumes,  essences  and  ointments  of  so  penetrating  a  char- 
acter that  some  of  the  objects  which  date  from  that  epoch 
have  not  yet  lost  their  odour.4  In  the  Dialogo  della  bella 
creanza  delle  donne,  Margarita  is  made  to  declare  that  her 
sister  Bianchetta  was  wont  to  use  such  a  mixture  of  scents 
that  it  was  hardly  possible  to  remain  where  she  was  ; 5  and 
Bandello,  in  one  of  his  novelle,  describes  a  young  gentleman 
whose  saddle-animal,  u  whether  mule  or  jennet,  arab  or  pad,... 


1  F.  Sacchetti,  Nov.  LXXV. 

2  Constitute*  del  1262,  Dist.  Ill,  Rubric  vii,  page  277. 

3  L.  Zdekauer,  La  vita  privata,  etc.,  page  28  et  seq. 

4  See  Burckhardt,  The  Renaissance  in  Italy,  translated  by  S.  G.  C.  Mid- 
dlemore  (London,  Kegan  Paul  and  Co,  1878),  vol.  II,  page  129. 

5  La  Raffaella,  ovvero  della  bella  creanza  delle  donne,  dialogo  di  Ales- 
sandro  Piccolomini  (Milano,  Daelli,  1862),  page  34. 
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was  always  perfumed  from  head  to  foot  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  fragrance  of  compositions  of  musk,  of  civet,  of 
ambergris  and  of  other  precious  odours  was  perceptible 
through  all  the  district  round  about  {per  tutta  la  con- 
trada):1 

Yet  in  spite  of  all  this,  civilization  in  Italy  was  in 
advance  of  that  of  the  rest  of  Europe,  and  in  personal 
cleanliness  in  particular,  the  Italians,  however  they  may  have 
fallen  short  of  modern  standards,  surpassed  all  other  na- 
tions. Handwashing  before  meals  was  hardly  ever  omit- 
ted ;  2  and,  perhaps  even  in  the  XHIth  century,  the  custom 
of  taking  a  daily  bath,  which  had  been  introduced  by  the 
crusaders,  was  already  becoming  general  among  the  men  of 
the  better  classes.3  In  the  XlVth  century,  at  any  rate, 
most  of  the  public  fountains  were  furnished  with  a  guazza- 
torium  where,  at  fixed  hours,  the  citizens  could  bathe  free 
of  charge,  and  in  1362  a  swimming  bath  was  constructed 
in  Siena  exclusively  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor.4 


1  Parte  II,  Nov.  XLVII. 

2  See  the  novellieri,  passim,  and  compare  Muratori,  Dissertazione,  XXIII, 
wherein  he  quotes  the  following  passage  from  Giovanni  Musso's  History  of 
Piacenza  written  about  the  year  1388  : — "  Et  antequam  dicti  Domini  sint  asse- 
tati  ad  tabulam,  dant  eis  aquam  cum  bacino  &  bronzino;  &  post  prandium 
&  post  ccenam  iterum  antequam  tabula  levetur  dant  eis  aquam,  &  iterum  la- 
vant  manus  eorum." 

3  See  G.  Giacosa,  La  vita  privata  ne'  castelli,  in  "  La  vita  italiana  nel 
Rinascimento  "  (Fratelli  Treves,  Milano,  1899),  page  40. 

4  C.  Falletti-Fossati,  Costumi  Senesi,pa.ge8s.  An  interesting  chapter 
might  be  written  on  the  fountains  of  Siena.  On  this  subject  consult  P.  Rossi, 
Le  iscrizioni  romane  del  territorio  senese,  in  the  K  Bullettino  Senese  di  storia 
patria,"  vol.  IV  (1897),  pages  154-156;  L.  Zdekauer,  La  vita  pubblica  nel 
dugento,  pages  38-40,  and  C.  Falletti-Fossati,  op.  cit.,  pages  78-83.  The 
subterranean  waterways  and  passages  of  Siena  are  unique.  By  successive 
excavations  they  have  attained  a  length  of  more  than  fifteen  English  miles 
(24  iJk  kilometres) ;  and  it  is  recorded  that  the  Emperor  Charles  V,  when  he 
inspected  them  in  1535,  declared  that  Siena  was  more  beautiful  under  than 
above  ground.    They  are  quite  practicable,  even  for  ladies. 
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Moreover  it  is  well  to  recall  the  fact  that  the  Siena  of 
the  XHIth  century  was  no  mean  city.  And,  even  if  the 
number  of  her  citizens  was  not  so  great  as  some  of  her 
chroniclers  would  have  us  believe,  it  is  at  least  tolerably 
certain  that  she  was  far  more  populous  than  the  London 
of  the  same  period.1  And  Siena  was  not  only  populous, 
she  was  wealthy.  Her  merchants  were  found  on  all  the 
marts  of  Europe,  and  proved  themselves  second  to  none 
in  shrewdness  and  in  enterprise.  They  purchased  cloth  in 
Flanders.  They  built  noble  palaces  in  London.  They  dealt  in 
silk  and  wool  and  wax  and  spices  at  the  fairs  of  Champagne. 
They  lent  money  at  large  interest  to  princes  and  to  prel- 
ates ;  ever  careful  to  guadagnare  grossamente,  and  to  choose 
for  clients  buoni  pagatori  e  sicuri.  The  Pope  himself 
employed  them  as  his  bankers  and  entrusted  to  their  col- 
lection the  imposts  which  he  levied  on  all  the  nations  of 
Christendom.  In  the  art  of  money  changing  they  equalled, 
if  they  did  not  surpass,  even  the  Florentines.  The  names 
of  the  Cacciaconti,  the  Tolomei,  the  Salimbeni,  the  Squar- 
cialupi  and  the  Sansedoni  were  household  words  in  all  the 
commercial  centres  of  the  west,  while  the  Company  of 
Orlando  Buonsignori,  known  as  the  Grande  Tavola,  enjoyed 
a  special  influence  and  renown  both  in  Italy  and  beyond 


1  London  in  the  XHIth  century  is  reckoned  according  to  various  statisticians 
to  have  contained  from  20,000  to  40,000  inhabitants.  Even  if  we  adopt  the 
largest  estimate  this  falls  far  short  of  the  annual  increase  in  the  population 
of  London  of  the  present  day.  The  second  city  of  the  kingdom  was  Winchester 
with  10,000  inhabitants — see  J.  B.  Lightfoot,  D.  D.,  Historical  Essays  (Lon- 
don, Macmillan  &  Co.,  1895),  page  100. 

With  regard  to  Siena  it  is  estimated  that  her  population  at  the  end  of 
the  century  amounted,  at  the  lowest  possible  figures,  to  some  50,000  (see 
C.  Falletti-Fossati,  op.  cit.,  page  19).  If,  however,  as  most  writers  declare, 
she  numbered  100,000  inhabitants  at  the  time  of  the  great  plague,  her  popu- 
lation in  1300  must  have  been  nearer  80,000  than  50,000. 
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the  Alps.  In  France,  in  particular,  it  was  sufficient  to 
speak  of  la  grand'  table,  magna  tabula  or  tabula  de  Sena, 
without  other  indication,  to  be  understood  as  referring  to 
the  Company  of  Orlando  Buonsignori  of  Siena.1  Moreover 
those  old  merchants  knew  how  to  use  their  money  royally, 
after  the  manner  of  Misser  Salimbeni  de'  Salimbeni  who, 
in  1260,  before  the  battle  of  Montaperto,  loaned  to  the 
Commune  the  enormous  sum  of  a  hundred  and  eighteen 
thousand  golden  florins  for  the  payment  of  the  German 
mercenaries.2 

For  various  reasons  the  XlVth  century  saw  a  marked 
diminution  in  the  foreign  trade  of  Siena.  The  disastrous 
failure  of  the  Compagnia  de'  Buonsignori,  the  removal  of 
the  Popes  to  Avignon,  the  deterioration  of  French  money, 
and  the  rapid  decay  of  the  Fairs  of  Champagne,  were  all 
of  them  serious  blows  to  the  commercial  prosperity  of  the 
Commune.3    But  none  of  these  things  had  much  effect 

1  See  C.  Paoli,  Siena  alle  fiere  di  Sciampagna,  Siena,  Lazzeri,  1898  ; 
N.  Mengozzi,  //  Monte  dei  Paschi  di  Siena  e  le  aziende  in  esso  riunite,  vol.  I, 
Siena,  Lazzeri,  1891 ;  F.  Patetta,  Caorsini  senesiin  Inghilterra  nel  secolo  XIII, 
in  the  "  Bullettino  senese  di  storia  patria,"  vol.  IV  (1897),  pages  311-344;  Let- 
tere  del  secolo  XIII  scritte  da  Senesi,  published  and  illustrated  with  docu- 
ments and  annotations  by  C.  Paoli  and  E.  Piccolomini,  Bologna,  Romagnoli 
(Tip.  Galeati  d'  Imola),  1871 ;  L.  Zdekauer,  77  mercante  senese  nel  dugento 
(Siena,  Tip.  C.  Nava,  1900). 

In  the  Via  del  Re  in  Siena,  one  of  the  houses  still  bears  the  following 
inscription  :  "  Hanc  domum  cepit  hedificare  Angelerius  Solafiche  quando  erat 
campsor  domini  pp.  Gregorii  VIII,  in  a.  d.  MCCXXXIII." 

2  See  the  chronicle  of  Niccolo  Ventura,  published  by  G.  Porri,  in  his 
Misc.  Stor.  Sanese,  pages  39,  40. 

It  has  been  said  that,  in  order  to  obtain  the  modern  equivalent,  it  is 
necessary  to  multiply  the  money  of  the  Xlllth  century  by  fifteen  or  even  by 
twenty.  See,  for  examples  of  its  immense  purchasing  power  anterior  to  the 
discovery  of  America,  J.  De  Johannis,  le  condizioni  delV economia politica  nel 
cinquecento,  in  "  La  vita  italiana  nel  cinquecento  "  ( Milano,  Fratelli  Treves,  1897), 
pages  140-141.  Compare  Hallam,  Middle  Ages  (edition  cited),  pages  366-374, 
and  C.  Falletti-Fossati,  op.  cit.,  pages  34,  35. 

3  As  to  the  acquisition  by  the  Sienese  of  the  port  of  Talamone,  and 
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upon  the  great  central  industry  of  the  Sienese — the  weaving 
of  silk  and  wool  ;  1  while  the  long  list  of  other  Arti 
which  nourished  during  this  period  affords  us  ample  evidence 
of  continued  activity  and  wealth.2 

Some  idea  of  the  opulence  of  those  days  may  be  gleaned 
from  the  old  chronicles.  Thus  we  read  that,  in  the  first 
half  of  the  XlVth  century,  the  income  divided  annually 
among  the  sixteen  heads  of  families  of  the  house  of  Sa- 
limbeni  amounted  to  a  hundred  thousand  florins  of  gold  ; 
while,  in  1338,  their  Chancellor  and  DistHbuitore,  Benuccio, 
having  collected  great  store  of  silver  and  of  copper,  pur- 
chased much  merchandise  of  silk  from  "  the  great  merchant 
of  Soria  who  had  come,  according  to  his  custom,  to  Porto 
d'Ercole  :  *  *  cloth  of  silk  embroidered  with  gold  leaves  and 
with  fruit  and  stars  and  rays  and  moons  ;  *  *  samite  of 
every  color  ;  >v  *  cintures  of  silk  and  gold  in  the  Sorian 
fashion ;  *  *  frontlets  and  silken  cords, *  and  *  brides'  purses 
of  gold  and  silk.*  In  all  he  spent  130,000  florins  of  gold. 
*  And  all  the  merchandise  aforesaid  was  brought  to  Siena 
to  the  houses  of  the  Salimbeni,  and  thither  went  all  the 


their  failure  to  convert  it  into  a  great  commercial  centre,  see  L.  Banchi, 
I  porti  della  Maremma  senese  durante  la  Repubblica.  It  is  published  in  suc- 
cessive numbers  of  the  "Arch.  Stor.  It.,"  beginning  with  the  year  1869. 

1  N.  Mengozzi,  op.  tit.,  vol.  I,  cap.  II,  §  2,  page  47  :  C.  Falletti- 
Fossati,  op.  cit.,  page  125  et  seq.  The  Statute  dell' 'university  ed  arte  della 
lana  di  Siena  (1298-1309)  is  published  in  vol.  I  of  the  Statuti  Senesi,  Bologna, 
presso  G.  Romagnoli,  1863. 

2  For  a  list  of  Arti  in  Siena  at  the  beginning  of  the  XlVth  century,  see 
the  Misc.  Stor.  Senese,  vol.  IV  (1896),  pages  57-59.  It  may  be  interesting 
to  note  that,  among  the  other  craftsmen  there  mentioned,  we  find  potters  of 
various  classes,  coppai,  orciolai  and  pignattai.  For,  even  at  that  early  date, 
Siena  was  a  centre  of  the  ceramic  art ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  her 
pottery  deserves  a  far  higher  place  among  the  important  fabbriche  of  maiolica 
than  has  hitherto  been  accorded  to  it.  On  this  question  the  reader  should 
consult  Professor  Langton  Douglas'  learned  article  on  "  the  maiolica  of 
Siena  "  in  the  Nineteenth  century  of  September,  1900. 
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folk  of  Siena  to  gaze  thereon  as  at  same  great  and  new 
thing.*  "  Then  was  the  said  merchandise  consigned  to  the 
salesmen  of  the  said  Salimbeni,  and  they  opened  three 
shops  in  the  Via  Renaldini  which  leads  into  the  Campo. 
Wherefore  the  said  street  was  called  thereafter  the  Via  and 
Chiasso  de'  Setaioli.  And  the  said  salesmen,  in  the  said 
shops,  sold  by  wholesale  and  by  retail.  And  at  the  end 
of  a  year  but  little  was  left.  In  January  of  the  said  year 
they  sold  eighty  purses  to  eighty  brides  of  the  houses  of 
the  nobles  of  Siena  ;  and  also,  in  the  same  month,  more 
than  a  hundred  purses  to  brides  of  other  honourable  houses, 
besides  those  which  they  sold  to  lesser  folk.  And  it  became 
the  fashion  to  carry  such  purses.* 1 

The  immense  wealth  of  the  Salimbeni  is  further  shown 
by  the  fact  that  in  1341,  being  offended  because  the  cap- 
taincy of  the  Sienese  levies  had  been  given  to  a  Tolomei, 
they  gathered  an  army  of  their  kinsfolk  and  retainers  and 
*  went  at  their  own  expense  to  the  Camp  at  Lucca  to  the 
aid  of  the  Florentines....  And  all  men  marvelled  to  behold 
so  great  an  army  and  so  well  furnished  of  one  house  alone.*2 

1  Cronica  Senese  in  Muratori,  Rer.  it  script.,  XV,  col.  95,  96. 

2  Ibid.,  col.  101,  102.  As  long  as  the  Republic  endured  Siena  never 
lacked  wealthy  merchants.  Thus  A.  Lisini  (Cesare  Borgia  e  la  Repubblica 
senese,  in  the  "  Bullettino  Sen.  di  St.  Pat.,"  vol.  VII,  1900,  page  87)  speak- 
ing of  the  election  of  Rodrigo  Borgia,  (Pope  Alexander  VI),  says:  8 II  papato 
era  andato  all'asta.  E  a  quell' asta  avrebbe  anche  concorso  la  nostra  Repub- 
blica pur  d'avere  un  papa  senese.  Siena  in  quel  secolo,  povera  di  virtuosi 
cittadini,  doveva  in  compenso  essere  ricca  a  denari.  Infatti  tuttoche  allora 
fossero  declinate  per  potenza  commerciale  le  antiche  famiglie  dei  Salimbeni, 
degli  Ugurgieri,  dei  Tolomei,  de'  Malavolti,  ne  eran  venute  su  altre  di  ban- 
chieri  non  meno  doviziose.  Ricchissimi  gli  Spannocchi  ed  i  Chigi,  ricchi  i 
Venturi,  i  Banchi,  i  Cinughi,  i  Turamini,  i  Bichi,  che  tenevano  banco  in 
Siena,  in  Roma  ed  altrove. "—Compare  Creighton's  History  of  the  Papacy 
from  the  great  schism  to  the  sack  of  Rome,  vol.  VI,  pages  196,  197,  for  some 
notices  concerning  the  wealth  of  Agostino  Chigi.  ?  He  had  a  hundred  branches 
to  his  bank,  established  not  only  in  Europe,  but  amongst  the  Turks.  He 
owned  a  fleet  of  100  merchantmen,  and  had  20,000  workmen  in  his  employ." 
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Almost  as  powerful  as  the  Salimbeni  were  the  Todini, 
a  noble  family  of  the  Sienese  Maremma,  who  made  war 
and  peace  and  fought  among  themselves  in  the  good  old 
feudal  style.  So  vast  was  their  trade  that  they  paid  the 
Pisans,  in  export  and  import  duty,  more  than  1 500  golden 
florins  a  year;  and,  when,  in  1325,  they  were  accused  of 
fraud,  "  this  was  pardoned  them  by  the  Anziani  of  Pisa, 
by  the  Consoli  del  Mare,  by  the  Consoli  de'  Mercanti  and 
by  those  of  the  Arte  della  Lana,  to  the  end  that  they 
might  not  offend  the  Todini  and  lose  their  trade. y>1 

With  wealth  naturally  came  many  of  the  comforts  of 
civilized  life.  In  this  regard  Siena  held  a  high  position 
among  the  Communes  of  Italy,  and  there  is  good  reason 
to  suppose  that  in  XHIth  century  her  civilization  was  more 
advanced  than  that  of  Florence. 2  Certainly  no  city  of 
northern  Europe  could  hope  to  compete  with  her.  In 
England  even  royalty  was  still  content  to  sit  at  meat  in 
a  room  the  floor  of  which  consisted  of  the  natural  soil 
rammed  hard,  and  where  the  slops  and  refuse  were  thrown 
into  an  open  trench,  and  so,  accumulating  at  the  lower 
end,  formed  a  greasy  pool  or  a  layer  of  green  mould 
which  gave  to  the  space  below  the  dais  its  title  of  the 

*  marsh/'  Rude  abundance — (<  the  great  meals  of  beef  * 
which  Shakespeare  tells  us  of — there  no  doubt  was;  but, 
as  far  as  *  the  diffusion  of  material  comforts  and  the  growth 
of  luxurious  refinement >y  is  concerned,  it  cannot  be  denied 

*  that  the  subjects  of  Henry  III  and  Edward  I  were  sunk 


1  Cronica  Sanese  in  Muratori,  XV,  139. 

2  N.  Tommaseo,  in  his  preface  to  the  Ricordi  dv  una  famiglia  senese 
delsecolo  decimoterzo,  "Arch.  Stor.  It.,"  Tom.  V  (1847),  App.  No.  20,  page  7. 
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low  in  the  depths  of  barbarism. * 1  More  than  two  cen- 
turies later,  the  Spaniards  who  came  over  with  Philip  II 
declared  that  *  these  English  have  their  houses  made  of 
sticks  and  dirt,  but  they  fare  commonly  so  well  as  the 
King.  * 2  '  With  regard  to  France,  the  reader  may  consult 
Mr.  Tighe  Hopkins'  work  above  referred  to ;  and  it  is  ob- 
vious that  the  protracted  calamities  which  she  endured  be- 
fore the  expulsion  of  the  English  must  greatly  have  re- 
tarded her  progress;3  while  we  know  that,  among  the 
Italians,  '  German '  was  long  a  synonym  for  all  that  is  filthy.4 
In  Italy,  however,  the  march  of  civilization  was  rapid 
and  to  Dante  the  age  of  Cacciaguida  and  of  Bellincion 
Berti  already  seemed  far  off  and  rude.  *  The  Arti,  above 
all  else,  had  contributed  in  the  Xlllth  century  to  trans- 
form Siena,  which,  albeit  at  its  commencement  little  more 
than  a  fortified  piazza,  had  become  at  its  close  a  mar- 
vellous collection  of  imposing  structures  destined  to  defy 
the  centuries.  And  for  all  the  conservatism  of  those  days, 
the  customs  of  the  inhabitants  had  undergone  a  transfor- 
mation well  nigh  as  remarkable.  I  firmly  believe  (says 
Professor  Zdekauer5)  that  the  many  articles  of  luxury  which 
appear  in  the  Statuti  della  gabella  of  the  last  years  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  such  as  table-cloths,  napkins,  bende,  orali, 


1  J.  B.  Lightfoot,  D.  D.,  op.  cit.,  page  ioi. 

2  Harrison's  description  of  Britain  prefixed  to  Holingshed,  vol.  I,  page  515 
(edition  1807).    I  am  indebted  for  this  reference  to  Hallam's  Middle  Ages. 

3  At  an  earlier  period,  the  civilization  of  France  seems  to  have  been  in 
advance  of  that  of  Italy.  See  L.  Zdekauer,  77  mercante  senese  nel  dugento, 
page  30. 

4  Burckhardt,  op.  cit.,  vol.  II,  page  130,  and  note  (2). 

5  L.  Zdekauer,  La  vita  privata,  &c,  pages  53-55-  Compare  Hallam, 
Middle  Ages  (eleventh  edition),  vol.  Ill,  page  342.  The  Statuto  della  Gabella 
e  dei  Passaggi  dalle  porte  della  citta  di  Siena,  1301-1303,  is  published  in  the 
II  vol.  of  the  "Statuti  Senesi,"  Bologna,  presso  G.  Romagnoli,  1871. 
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silken  coifs,  la  biacca  degli  specchi,  and  so  forth,  were 
things  altogether  unknown  to  those  who  signed  the  di- 
ploma of  Henry  VI  and  the  treaties  of  the  Cacciaconti. 
Then  only  did  the  good  citizens  of  Siena  begin  to  see  at 
their  gates  la  grania  di  Romania,  di  Provenza,  di  Spagna, 
the  lino  of  Alessandria  and  all  those  colouring  materials 
which  heralded  in  and  rendered  possible  the  master  pieces 
of  the  great  painters  of  the  fourteenth  century.  The  sar- 
gia  francesca,  the  lana  marina  and  sardesca,  the  stoia 
francesca,  the  panno  jiorentino,  are  all  of  them  imported 
wares  which  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  find  in  the 
first  half  of  the  century,  while  they  are  characteristic  of 
the  second  half.  Now  too,  various  articles  of  home  man- 
ufacture are  to  be  often  met  with,  and  above  all,  the 
panni  senesi ;  although,  by  reason  of  the  scarcity  of  water, 
the  lana  and  the  lino  of  native  production  held  their  own 
with  difficulty  against  the  competition  of  Lucca  and  of  Flor- 
ence. In  1297,  an  ambassador  of  the  Commune  of  Siena 
carried  with  him  four  pairs  of  fine  sheets,  each  of  them 
of  30  braccia  of  cloth,  three  pairs  of  commoner  sheets 
(lenzuola  da  famiglid),  five  table-cloths,  four  napkins  to 
dry  the  hands,  two  large  towels,  a  mattress  and  a  bolster 
di  bordo  stuffed  with  cotton1 — an  equipment  but  little  in- 
ferior to  that  which,  two  centuries  later,  the  mother  of  Lo- 
renzo the  Magnificent  took  with  her  when  she  went  to  the 
Bagni  a  Morba.* 

Moreover  what  an  idea  of  luxurious  refinement  do  some 
of  the  verses  of  Folgore  da  San  Gimignano  give  us : 

Chambers  and  happy  beds  with  all  things  fit ; 
Smooth  silken  sheets,  rough  furry  counterpanes  ; 


1  Lettere  volgari,  cited  supra.    App.  V,  page  108. 
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And  sweetmeats  baked  ;  and  one  that  deftly  spins 
Warm  arras  ;  and  Douay  cloth,  and  store  of  it. 1 


1  Sonnet  for  January.    D.  G.  Rossetti's  translation. 

The  mention  in  this  sonnet  of  "  sweetmeats  baked "  recalls  to  mind  the 
prominent  place  which  such  things  seem  to  have  occupied  in  the  banquets  of 
the  XHIth  and  XlVth  centuries.  Writing  in  1388,  Giovanni  Musso,  in  his 
History  of  Piacenza  says  :  "  De  victu  omnes  Cives  Placentiae  faciunt  mirabilia, 
&  maxime  in  nuptiis,  &  conviviis,  quia  pro  majori  parte  dant,  ut  infra  conti- 
netur.  Et  primo  dant  bona  vina  alba  &  rubea,  &  ante  omnia  dant  confectum 
zuchari.  Et  pro  prima  imbanditione  dant  duos  cappones,  vel  unum  capponem, 
&  unam  magnam  petiam  carnis  pro  quolibet  tajore  ad  lumeriam  factam  de 
amandolis  &  zucharo,  &  aliis  bonis  speciebus  &  rebus.  Postea  dant  carnes 
assatas  in  magna  quantitate,  scilicet  capponum,  pullorum,  faxianorum,  perdri- 
cum,  leporum,  zengialorum,  &  capriolorum,  &  aliarum  carnium,  secundum 
quod  tempore  anni  currunt.  Postea  dant  fluges.  Postea,  lotis  prius  manibus, 
antequam  tabulae  leventur,  dant  bibere,  &  confectum  de  zucharo,  &  postea 
bibere." — See  the  rest  of  the  passage  in  Muratori,  Dissertazione  XXIII. 

In  the  presents  which  the  Sienese  gave  to  the  Emperors,  Princes  and 
Prelates  who  visited  them,  sweetmeats  figure  largely.  Thus,  when  Charles 
of  Luxemburg  passed  through  Siena,  in  October  1368,  "  Sanesi  presentoro 
Lomperadore  e  Lamperadrice  d'uno  ricco  presenter  costo  lire  duo  mila,  cioe 
lire  860  di  cera  lavorata,  e  lire  122  di  confetti  dorati  e  non  dorati,  e  700  pa- 
nelle  d' oro,  e  lire  60  di  marzapani,  e  lire  55  di  spognosi,  e  lire  60  di  man- 
driani,  e  20  vitelle,  e  cento  paia  di  capponi,  e  staia  120  di  vino  in  20  gabbioni, 
e  2400  pani,  e  6  tovaglie  grandi,  e  moggia  20  di  biada  in  cento  sacca,"  &c. 
See  Cronica  Sanese,  in  Muratori,  XV,  200. 

It  may  be  further  of  interest  to  note  that  two  forms  of  confectionary  for 
which  Siena  is  still  famous  were  known  at  least  as  early  as  the  XHIth  cen- 
tury. From  certain  evidence  given  in  1205  in  favor  of  the  Monastery  of 
Montecellesi  we  learn  that  some  of  the  colonic  censuali  of  the  convent,  were 
under  obligations  to  present  to  the  nuns  a  quantity  of  panes  melatos  et  pe- 
patos  by  way  of  censo,  which  panes  melati  et  pepati  were,  in  fact,  a  primitive 
form  of  Panforte.  {Misc.  Stor.  Senese,  II,  1894,  pag.  76)  while,  in  a  letter  from 
a  certain  Frate  Dyonisio  "  al  suo  karissimo  amico  et  figliuolo  Guccio  di  Geri," 
we  find  the  writer  thanking  his  correspondent  for  a  gift  of  belichuocoli  which 
he  had  sent  him  (A.  Lisini,  Letter e  volgari  del  secolo  XIII  a  Geri  e  a 
Guccio  Montanini,  Lett.  IV,  pag.  35).  These  bellicuocoli  or  bericuocoli  are 
no  doubt  identical  with  the  modern  cavallucci,  which  are  composed  of  flour, 
walnuts,  honey  and  orange  peel.  And  we  know  from  a  Deliberazione  di  Balia 
of  1 51 5  that  among  the  presents  made  annually  to  the  Signoria,  on  certain 
solemn  occasions,  there  was  always  a  quantity  both  of  pampepati  and  of  bri- 
quocoli. 

As  to  the  cuisine  of  the  Sienese  in  the  XHIth  and  XlVth  centuries  the 
reader  should  consult  L.  Zdekauer,  La  vita  privata,  pages  24-30,  and  the 
authorities  there  cited. 
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Even  reckless,  spendthrift  Cecco  Angiolieri  complained 
when  he  lacked  table  linen: 

Ben  puoi  far  beffe  di  mia  vita  fella, 

Che  spesse  volte  siem  senza  tovaglia  ; 

Sette  siam  che  mangiani  per  iscodella  ; 
E  non  avem  mantil  per  asciugaglia  : 

Asciughiamci  al  gheron  della  gonnella. 1 

Surely,  these  things  are  evidence  not  only  of  a  certain 
degree  of  elegance  and  taste,  but  also  of  what  often  comes 
much  later  in  the  history  of  the  civilization  of  a  people, 
solid  comfort.  And,  indeed,  I  doubt  if,  in  some  respects 
at  any  rate,  the  mediaeval  Sienese  did  not  show  themselves 
more  appreciative  of  the  comforts  of  life  than  do  their 
descendants.  Mr.  Howells  has  somewhere  said  that  *  the 
Italians  do  not  require  to  be  warmed  through  any  more 
than  to  be  fed  full ; >y  and  although  I  should  not  myself  have 
ventured  to  make  so  sweeping  a  statement,  I  confess  that 
the  first  half  of  the  accusation  seems  to  be  quite  incontro- 
vertible. Let  him  who  doubts  it  spend  a  winter  in  Tuscany 
and  learn  by  bitter  experience  the  icy  coldness  of  the  stone- 
paved  Italian  houses,  and  the  incorrigible  perversity  of  the 
Italian  scalciino ;  and  then  let  him  read  for  his  consolation 
of  the  great  fires  around  which  the  Italians  used  to  sit  in 
the  old  days. 

Folgore  sings  of 

logs  heap'd  mountain-high, 
And  carpets  stretch'd,2 


1  See  A.  D'Ancona,  Cecco  Angiolieri  da  Siena,  poeta  umorista  del  se- 
colo  XIII,  in  the  "  Nuova  Antologia "  of  January  1874. 

2  Sonnet  for  December. 
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and  again  of  *  mighty  fires  in  hall."1  Vannino  and  Mon- 
tanina  are  described  as  supping  together  at  a  small  round 
table  drawn  up  to  uno  buono  fuoco.2  The  beautiful  widow, 
whose  hospitality  Rinaldo  d'  Asti  owed  to  the  good  offices 
of  St.  Julien,  caused  un  grandissimo  fuoco  to  be  lighted  for 
his  benefit  before  they  sat  down  to  eat.3  The  story-tellers 
of  il  Lasca  seated  themselves  around  a  fire;4  and,  in  the 
fourth  Novella  of  Gentile  Sermini,  we  are  told  that  there 
was  a  fire  in  the  dining  room  of  the  Albergo  del  Cappello 
at  Pisa.  And  Pisa  is,  as  we  know,  the  city  which  in  all 
Tuscany  enjoys  the  mildest  winter  climate.  Of  course,  in 
those  days  the  cold  may  have  been  more  intense  than  it  is 
at  present.  In  the  Oplomachia  pisano  we  read  that  in  1 167 
the  Arno  was  frozen  so  hard  that  not  only  were  loaded 
waggons  driven  across  it,  but  the  Pisans  even  ventured 
to  play  a  Giuoco  del  Ponte  upon  the  ice;5  while  Matteo 
Villani  records  how,  in  the  winter  of  1354-5,  from  No- 
vember to  March,  the  weather  was  clear  and  cold  and 
windless.    And  the  first  snow  which  fell  lay  on  the  ground 


1  Sonnet  for  January. 

2  Le  Novelle  di  Gentile  Sermini  da  Siena,  or  a  per  la  prima  volta  rac- 
colte  e  pubblicate  nella  loro  integrita.  In  Livorno,  coi  tipi  di  Francesco  Vigo, 
1894.  Nov.  I,  page  16. — In  the  History  of  Giovanni  Musso,  we  read:  c'  Modus 
edendi  pro  majori  parte  hominum  Placencise  est,  quod  ad  primam  tabulam 
comedit  Dominus  domus  cum  Uxore  &  filiis  in  caminata,  vel  in  camera  ad 
unum  ignem;  &  familia  comedit  post  eos  in  alia  parte  ad  alium  ignem,  vel  in 
coquina  pro  majori  parte  "  (Muratori,  Dissertazione  XXIII). 

3  Decameron,  Nov.  II  della  seconda  giornata.  With  regard  to  St.  Julien 
the  hospitaller,  the  patron  saint  of  travellers,  consult  A.  Graf,  San  Giuliano 
nel  Decamerone  "  e  altrove  in  the  second  volume  of  Miti,  leggende  e  super- 
stizio?ii  del  Medio  Evo  (Torino,  E.  Loescher,  1893),  pages  205-219.  Some 
slight  account  of  the  Saint  will  also  be  found  in  An  Idler  in  Old  France  by 
Tighe  Hopkins  (Tauchnitz  edition),  pages  111,  112. 

4  See  the  Introduction  to  Le  Cene. 

5  V  Oplomachia  pisano  ovvero  la  Battaglia  del  Ponte  di  Pisa  descritta  da 
Camillo  Ranier-Borghi,  nobil  pisano,  &c.  (Lucca,  1713)1  page  72. 
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without  melting  for  more  than  three  months;  and  the  sea 
was  calm  and  smooth  to  sail,  beyond  belief  of  man ;  and 
all  the  great  rivers  were  ice-bound,  so  that  no  ships  might 
go  thereon ;  and  our  river  of  the  Arno,  which  runneth  as 
swiftly  as  a  torrent,  stood  still  and  ice-bound,  so  that  for 
much  time  men  might  walk  thereon  upon  the  ice  in  every 
part  thereof  without  danger.  And  on  the  8th  day  of 
March  the  rains  began  to  fall,  sweet  and  useful  to  all  the 
seeds  of  the  earth....1  Still,  whether  or  not  the  winters 
were  colder  then  than  now,  the  fact  remains  that  in  the 
middle  ages  the  comfort  of  a  good  fire  was  properly 
appreciated.2 

It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  anterior  to  the  XlVth 
century  fire-places  do  not  seem  to  have  been  in  general 
use.  Thus  Giovanni  de'  Mussi,  who,  as  I  have  said,  wrote 
about  the  year  1388,  says:  *  Stent  p lures  camini  ab  igne 
&  fttmo  in  una  domo,  in  quibus  domibus  dicto  tempore  (sci- 
licet ab  anno  Christi  MCCCXX.  retro)  nullum  solebat  esse 
camimim;  quia  tunc  faciebant  unum  ignem  tantum  in  me- 
dio domus  sub  apis  tecti,  &  omnes  de  dicta  domo  stabant 
circum  circa  dictttm  ignem,  &  ibi  fiebat  coquina?  More- 
over Andrea  Gataro  relates  that,  when  Misser  Francesco 
da  Carrara  went  to  Rome  in  1368,  he  found  no  fire-place 
in  the  Albergo  della  Luna  where  he  lodged,  because  in 
the  city  of  Rome,  in  that  day,  men  made  their  fires  in  the 
midst  of  their  houses  upon  the  ground,  in  great  chests 


1  M.  Villani,  Cronica,  IV,  65.  My  paraphrase  gives  no  idea  of  the 
beauty  of  the  original,  which  in  its  quaint  phrasing  recalls  the  description  of 
the  great  winter  in  Lorna  Boone. 

2  See  the  "  Novellieri  Senesi "  passim,  and  compare  Le  prediche  volgari, 
vol.  Ill,  page  196,  where  San  Bernardino  says  :  "  Tu  t' empi  il  corpo  del  man- 
giar  bene  ber  bene,  e  de'  panni  assai  in  dosso,  e  spesso  al  fuoco." 
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filled  with  earth.1  And  this  habit  seems  to  explain  what 
Franco  Sacchetti  tells  us  about  Misser  Ridolfo  da  Came- 
rino,  who,  when  the  cold  was  great,  bad  his  servants  light 
the  fire  and  warm  themselves,  and  then  call  him  after  the 
fuel  had  all  been  reduced  to  red  hot  cinders.  And  this 
he  did  because  he  wished  to  avoid  the  smoke — Volea 
che'  fanti  avessono  il  fummo,  e  non  lo  volea  elli? 

Of  the  internal  arrangements  of  the  average  Sienese 
house  at  the  close  of  the  XHIth  and  beginning  of  the 
XlVth  centuries  we  know  but  little.  Some  few  more  or 
less  reliable  notices  remain  to  us  touching  certain  sumptuous 
palaces,  like  that  of  the  Brigata  spendereccia,  which,  we 
are  informed,  was  pulcherrimum  palatium,  in  quo  quilibet 
habebat  cameram  commodissimam  cum  ordinatissimis  ar- 
nesiis  et  supellectilibus .  But  that  sort  of  description  gives 
us  no  assistance  in  forming  a  just  idea  of  the  dwellings  of 
ordinary  citizens.  "  We  know/'  as  Professor  Zdekauer  justly 
remarks,  *  what  they  did  not  have ;  but  of  what  they  did 
have  we  know  little  or  nothing.  Thus  it  is  certain  that 
they  went  to  bed  without  night-shirts,  and  that  two  or  more 
persons  shared  the  same  couch.3    An  ancient  affresco  in 


1  "  Essendo  il  Signore  giunto  per  albergare  nell'Albergo  della  Luna,  &  in 
quella  stanza  non  trovando  alcun  Camino  per  fare  fuoco,  perche  nella  Citta 
di  Roma  allora  non  si  usavano  camini ;  anzi  tutti  facevano  fuoco  in  mezzo 
della  casa  in  terra,  e  tali  facevano  ne  i  cassoni  pieni  di  terra  i  loro  fuochi. 
E  non  parendo  al  Signore  Messer  Francesco  di  stare  con  suo  comodo  in  quel 
modo,  avea  menati  con  lui  Muratori  e  Marangoni,  ed  ogni  altra  sorta  d'Ar- 
tefici.  E  subito  fece  fare  due  nappe  di  Camino,  e  le  arcuole  in  volto  al  co- 
stume di  Padova.  E  dopo  quelle  da  altri  a  i  tempi  indietro  ne  furono  fatte 
assai.  E  lascio  questa  memoria  di  se  a  Roma."  Muratori,  Dissertazione  XXV. 

2  F.  Sacchetti,  Nov.  XLL—  Later  on  in  the  same  Novella  we  read  of 
uno  cammino  where  was  lighted  a  great  fire. 

3  This  custom  seems  to  have  continued  for  a  long  time.  Even  in  the 
XVth  century,  no  one  ever  dreamed  of  sleeping  alone.— See  G.  Giacosa,  La 
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the  church  of  San  Lucchese  at  Poggibonsi,  which  depicts 
the  miracles  of  San  Niccola  di  Bari,  represents  him  in  the 
act  of  throwing  a  ball,  in  the  night  time,  into  the  bed-room 
of  a  good  man  whose  three  daughters  are  sleeping  together 
in  one  bed.  The  object  of  the  prescient  action  of  the 
Saint  was  to  hinder  others  from  going  to  bear  them  com- 
pany.1 We  know  also  that  the  furniture,  even  in  the  houses 
of  the  well-to-do,  was  of  the  scantiest,  consisting  of  a  huge 
and  very  low  bed,  with  a  predella2  and  with  very  unhy- 
gienic curtains,3  while  a  three-legged  table,  a  strong-box, 
a  bench  and  a  cassone*  bound  with  iron  or  painted,  com- 
pleted the  list  of  movables.  But  how  these  few  things 
were  constructed,  what  was  their  form  and  how  they  were 
ornamented  we  know  not.    Of  this  alone  we  are  tolerably 


vita  privata  ney  castelli  (cited  supra),  pages  40,  41 ;  and  compare  Le  prediche 
volgari,  vol.  I,  page  105.  It  was  the  height  of  courtesy  for  the  host  to  offer 
an  honoured  guest  a  place  in  his  own  bed  ;  and  it  will  be  remembered  how 
Giovanni  de'  Medici,  *  il  Gran  Diavolo,'  shared  his  couch  with  Pietro  Aretino 
{Lettere,  III,  172).  See  also  Sacchetti,  Nov.  XVI,  XL VIII,  CCXXV ;  G.  Ser- 
mini  (edition  cited),  Nov.  XV,  page  194;  XVI,  page  209,  &c,  &c. 

1  See  the  Cenno  of  Ac  Neri,  in  the  Misc.  storica  di  Val  d' Elsa  (1893) , 
page  45. 

2  The  Predella  was  a  sort  of  long  stool  placed  by  the  side  of  the  bedstead 
upon  which  to  step  when  getting  into  bed.  I  presume  that  the  maid  servant, 
in  Assempro  VI,  was  standing  upon  the  predella  at  the  bed-side  of  the  sick 
man  when  she  scese  del  letto  e  venne  insino  alV  uscio  de  la  camera. 

'  See  F.  Sacchetti,  Nov.  XVI.  If  it  had  not  been  for  the  existence 
of  these  curtains,  it  is  obvious  that  the  bride  and  her  lover  must  have  seen 
who  it  was  who  removed  the  latter 's  garment  from  the  cassa  del  letto. — Com- 
pare S.  Bargagli,  Nov.  II. 

4  The  Cassone  or  Goffano  was  a  chest  in  which  the  housewife  kept  all 
her  most  valuable  finery  (See  Le  prediche  volgari,  III,  195,  204).  It  generally 
stood  at  the  foot  of  the  bed ;  and  it  plays  an  important  part  in  many  of  the 
stories  of  the  Novellieri. — See,  for  example,  the  Decameron,  VIII,  8,  and 
the  first  of  the  Novelle  of  G.  Sermini. — In  the  Statuto  delta  gabella  di  Siena 
(1301-1303),  published  in  vol.  II  of  the  Statuti  senesi,  per  cura  di  L.  Banchi 
(Bologna,  G.  Romagnoli,  1871),  cap.  XX,  page  18,  we  find  mentioned  "Lo 
goffano  ferrato  e  dipinto."  In  Assempro  XXV,  Marino  di  Celaio,  on  entering 
his  chamber,  "  vide  sedere  sul  goffano  appiei  el  letto  due  in  abito  di  religiosi." 
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certain,  that  many  of  the  dwellings  of  the  XHIth  century 
must  have  borne  a  marked  resemblance  to  the  houses  of 
our  contadini  in  the  mountains,  where  the  smoke  escapes 
through  the  window  and  the  wind  and  rain  come  in  through 
the  door."1  For  the  rest  the  windows  of  these  houses 
were  made  either  of  linen  or  of  sheep-skin,  which  was 
rendered  transparent  by  being  soaked  in  oil  extracted  from 
flax-seed.  They  could  be  covered  with  shutters  made  all 
in  one  piece.  And  these,  no  doubt,  were  often  useful  not 
only  to  exclude  the  sun  of  summer  and  the  snows  of  winter, 
but  also  to  protect  the  inmates  against  stones  and  other 
missiles.2 

Such,  in  the  XHIth  century,  were  the  houses  of 
those  artisans  and  mechanics  who,  before  many  years  had 
passed  away,  were  destined  to  become  the  dominant 
party  in  the  state.  The  palaces  of  the  old  consular  fam- 
ilies and  of  the  wealthy  merchants  were,  of  course,  more 
luxurious. 


1  L.  Zdekauer,  La  vita  privata,  &c,  pages  33,  34. 

2  L.  Zdekauer,  op.  cit.,  page  37. 

It  may  perhaps  be  well  to  explain  that  La  vita  privata  dei  Senesi  net 
dugento  and  La  vita  ptcbblica  dei  Senesi  net  dugento  were  originally  delivered 
as  lectures  before  the  Accademia  dei  Rozzi.  They  are  based  upon  the  Con- 
stitute del  Comune  di  Siena  de IP  anno  1262,  which  I  have  so  frequently  cited, 
and  which  contains  the  three  first  distinctiones  and  a  portion  of  the  fourth. 
The  remainder  of  the  IVth  and  part  of  the  Vth  distinctiones  Prof.  Zdekauer 
has  printed  in  the  Bullettino  senese  di  storia  patria,  anni  i,  ii,  iii,  under  the 
title  of  77  frammento  degli  ultimi  due  libri  del  piu  antico  Constituto  senese. 
An  excellent  review  of  these  works  by  E.  Armstrong  is  to  be  found  in  the 
English  Historical  Review  of  January  1900. — "  It  would  almost  seem,"  he  says 
(page  19),  "as  if  some  presentiment  prompted  the  compilation  of  this  elabo- 
rate constitution,  which  was  the  summing  up  of  the  history  of  the  past  cen- 
tury. It  was,  indeed,  the  swan's  note  of  Sienese  greatness....  Henceforth 
constructive  legislation  degenerated  into  prescriptive  measures  against  the 
nobles,  corresponding  to  the  Ordinances  of  Justice  at  Florence....  Florence, 
perhaps,  ruined  Siena  less  by  her  arms  than  by  her  bad  example." 
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II. 

*  When  the  Middle  Ages  are  spoken  of  many  people 
fill  the  entire  canvas  of  their  mind-picture  with  throngs  of 
fierce-eyed  warriors  with  glistening  helmets  and  nodding 
plumes,  with  long  swords  hanging  at  their  sides,  and  hands 
alert  to  strike.  For  such  persons  the  sky  is  ever  of  the 
self  same  color;  the  fields  never  grow  gay  with  spring 
flowers,  nor  musical  with  the  song  of  birds.  For  them  the 
dreary  silence  of  the  cities  is  broken  only  by  the  chaunt- 
ing  of  monks,  or  by  the  noise  of  bells  calling  to  evensong 
or  matins.  The  women  are  silent.  The  warriors  fight, 
but  they  are  phantoms  and  their  blows  fall  soundlessly. 
The  human  heart  is  moved  by  one  sole  passion,  revenge — 
excited  by  ferocious  love,  by  fanatical  superstition,  or  by 
factional  hate.*1  *  It  makes  us  shudder,*  says  a  modern 
writer,  *  to  consider  what  humanity  must  have  suffered 
during  those  centuries,  and  we  might  well  deem  that  the 
white  and  translucent  spires  of  the  Cathedrals  were  com- 
posed of  the  tears  of  ten  generations.*2 

For  others  again,  the  Middle  Ages  are  the  epoch  of 
tournament  and  joust,  of  lordly  banquets  and  of  errant 
knights,  of  loves  more  ardent  because  more  free,  of  chivalry 
and  of  high  romance. 

Yet  neither  picture  is  wholly  true.  Life,  then  as  now, 
had  its  thorns  as  well  as  its  roses,  and  there  was  prose 
as  well  as  poetry.  *  In  the  fourteenth  century  as  in  the 
nineteenth,  Siena  was  resonant  with  cheerful  voices,  with 


1  C.  Falletti-Fossati,  op.  cit.,  pages  9,  10. 

2  E.  Nencioni,  La  letteratura  mistica,  page  328. 
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the  clangour  of  bells,  with  the  trumpets  of  soldiers,  with 
the  creaking  of  ox-waggons  and  with  the  trampling  of  horses. 
From  the  Costarella  to  the  Croce  di  Travaglio,  in  the  Piazza 
del  Campo  and  in  the  Duomo,  former  generations  prayed, 
laughed,  gossipped,  walked  and  loved  even  as  does  the 
present.  In  the  same  streets  which  we  frequent  to-day, 
the  elegant  lady,  the  haughty  noble,  the  doctor,  the  judge, 
the  merchant,  the  student  and  the  artisan,  met,  avoided 
one  another  and  quarrelled,  then  as  now.  Who  knows 
(asks  Professor  Falletti-Fossati,  in  his  Costumi  Senesi)  who 
knows  whether  our  ancestors  may  not  have  had  the  good 
fortune  to  listen  to  the  melodious  voice  of  an  earlier  Ca- 
millo  ?  Who  knows  what  business  they  got  through,  how 
many  sacks  of  grain  they  contracted  for,  or  how  many 
yards  of  cloth  they  measured,  in  the  same  places  where, 
to-day,  we  make  our  contracts,  sell  and  measure  ?  For  in 
the  old  days  the  population  did  not  consist  exclusively  of 
monks  and  friars  and  knights  errant.  There  were  plenty 
of  stay-at-home  citizens  who  quietly  attended  to  their  own 
affairs.  Laws  there  were  too,  which  regulated  the  social 
relations.  There  was  no  lack  of  faces  pale  and  rosy,  of 
blue  eyes  and  black,  of  happy  lovers,  of  wolves  and  lambs, 
of  husbands  and  wives. — Nor  were  those  whom  I  have 
mentioned  last  devoid  of  a  certain  long  and  nimble  member 
which  I  would  not  be  so  ungallant  as  to  specify  more  def- 
initely. For  the  rest,  the  sun  was  sometimes  overclouded ; 
fine  weather  and  wet  alternated  ;  the  heats  of  summer  were 
followed  by  the  frosts  of  winter  ;  it  used  to  rain,  snow, 
hail  and  thunder,  and  the  wind  occasionally  blew.  The 
trees  put  forth  their  leaves  and  blossoms.  The  nightingales 
built  their  nests.  And  all  these  things  happened  just  as 
regularly  then  as  now.    But,  what  is  strangest  of  all,  the 
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grandfathers  and  grandmothers  of  our  grandfathers  had  to 
consider  the  daily  wants  of  life,  even  as  we  have  to  con- 
sider them  to-day/' 

To  some  of  my  readers  these  remarks  may  seem  trite. 
But  none  the  less  for  that  is  it  important  that  they  should 
be  borne  in  mind  if  we  would  form  a  just  idea  of  mediaeval 
Siena.  The  pages  of  the  contemporary  chroniclers  could 
hardly  seem  more  redolent  of  slaughter  if  they  were  actually 
written  in  blood.  Sanguinary  battles,  cruel  murders,  bar- 
barous mutilations,  and  savage  travesties  of  justice  follow 
one  another  in  such  unbroken  succession  that,  at  first  sight, 
we  are  almost  compelled  to  believe  that,  in  the  XlVth 
century,  men,  to  live  at  all,  must  have  concentrated  all 
their  faculties  upon  the  preservation  and  protection  of  their 
own  persons.  But  this  impression,  although  natural  enough, 
is  undoubtedly  a  mistaken  one.  Life,  then  as  now,  was 
largely  made  up  of  petty  incidents  too  trivial  to  be  recorded, 
and  the  narrative  which  has  appalled  and  shocked  us  loses 
half  its  horror  when  we  have  taken  the  trouble  to  analyze 
it  and  to  see  how  often  weeks  or  even  months  must  have 
elapsed  between  one  deed  of  violence  and  another.  There 
were  merry  times  in  Siena  under  the  rule  of  the  Nove,  and 
men  found  leisure  and  inclination  not  only  to  live  at  ease 
but  also  to  amuse  themselves. 

Of  the  gay  and  careless  life  of  that  epoch  the  cele- 
brated Brigata  Spendereccia  affords  us  a  notable  example. 
It  is  to  this  *  blithe  and  lordly  Fellowship  *  that  Dante 
alludes  in  the  twenty-ninth  Canto  of  the  Inferno,  where  he 
mentions 

Stricca 

Who  knew  the  art  of  moderate  expenses, 
And  Niccol6,  who  the  luxurious  use 
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Of  cloves  discovered  earliest  of  all 

Within  that  garden  where  such  seed  takes  root ; 

And  ....  the  band,  among  whom  squandered 
Caccia  d'Ascian  his  vineyards  and  vast  woods, 

And  where  his  wit  the  Abbagliato  proffered. 

In  the  Via  Garibaldi,  a  few  paces  from  the  Barriera 
San  Lorenzo,  stands  an  ancient  house  known  as  *  la  Con- 
suma,"  which  tradition  declares  to  have  been  the  dwelling- 
place  of  these  revellers.  Their  extravagances  are  described 
by  Benvenuto  da  Imola,  and  to  them  Folgore  da  San  Gi- 
mignano  dedicated  a  series  of  twelve  convivial  sonnets,  one 
for  each  month  in  the  year,  with  a  Dedication  and  Con- 
clusion. A  translation  of  these  sonnets  may  be  found  in 
D.  G.  Rossetti's  Early  Italian  Poets.  The  Dedication  runs 
as  follows :  — 

Unto  the  blithe  and  lordly  Fellowship, 

(I  know  not  where,  but  wheresoe'er,  I  know 

Lordly  and  blithe),  be  greeting  ;  and  thereto 
Dogs,  hawks,  and  a  full  purse  wherein  to  dip ; 
Quails  struck  i'  the  flight ;  nags  mettled  to  the  whip ; 

Hart-hounds,  hare-hounds,  and  blood-hounds,  even  so ; 

And  o'er  that  realm,  a  crown  for  Niccol6, 
Whose  praise  in  Siena  springs  from  lip  to  lip. 
Tingoccio,  Atuin  di  Togno,  and  Ancaian, 

Bartolo  and  Mugaro  and  Faenot, 
Who  well  might  pass  for  children  of  King  Ban, 

Courteous  and  valiant  more  than  Lancelot,  — 
To  each,  God  speed  !    How  worthy  every  man 

To  hold  high  tournament  in  Camelot. 

There  is  nothing  here  to  remind  us  of  that  terrible  fancy 
of  pinnacles  and  spires  composed  of  crystallized  tears.  In 
the  whole  garland  of  sonnets  we  find  no  word  which  breathes 
of  aught  but  revelry  and  joy. 
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The  poetry  of  Folgore,  says  Professor  Bartoli,1  repre- 
sents life  in  its  antithesis  to  the  religious  and  chivalrous 
ideal.  The  knight  no  longer  sallies  forth,  incased  in  steel, 
to  fight  his  enemies.  He  no  longer  grasps  his  sword  for 
God  and  for  his  lady.  He  jousts,  it  is  true,  but  for  amuse- 
ment not  for  love.  The  tournament  has  become  a  mere 
athletic  exercise,  a  show,  a  pageant. 

I  give  you  horses  for  your  games  in  May, 

And  all  of  them  well  train'd  unto  the  course, — 
Each  docile,  swift,  erect,  a  goodly  horse  ; 

With  armour  on  their  chests  and  bells  at  play 

Between  their  brows,  and  pennons  fair  and  gay  ; 
Fine  nets,  and  housings  meet  for  warriors, 

Emblazon'd  with  the  shields  ye  claim  for  yours, 

Gules,  argent,  or,  all  dizzy  at  noonday. 

And  spears  shall  split,  and  fruit  go  flying  up 
In  merry  interchange  for  wreaths  that  drop 

From  balconies  and  casements  far  above. 

The  members  of  the  Brigata  are  just  as  ready  to  fling 
snowballs  as  to  break  spears. 

.  .  .  Issuing  forth  at  seasons  of  the  day, 
Ye'll  fling  soft  handfulls  of  the  fair  white  snow 

Among  the  damsels  standing  round,  in  play  : 
And  when  you  all  are  tired  and  all  aglow, 

Indoors  again  the  court  shall  hold  its  sway, 
And  the  free  Fellowship  continue  so. 

Little  reck  they  of  arduous  quests.  They 

.  .  .  never  swelter  through  the  heat  at  all, 
But  move  at  ease  at  home,  sound,  cool,  and  gay ; 
And  wear  sweet-colour'd  robes  that  lightly  fall. 


1  A.  Bartoli,  Storia  della  letteratura  italiana  (Firenze,  1879),  vol.  II, 
page  260. 
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In  summer  they  lie  upon  the  grass  and  eat  fruit  in  the 
shade. 

And  all  the  fruits  whose  savour  is  most  rare 
Shall  shine  within  the  shadow  of  your  trees. 

There  among  fountains  the  glad  hours  shall  pass, 
And  pleasant  ladies  bring  you  solace  there. 

Hunting  and  hawking  alternate  with  feasting  and  love-mak- 
ing. But  not  in  the  old  knightly  way.  The  palace  of  Fol- 
gore's  patrons  has  no  stately  feudal  chatelaine  to  be  served 
and  reverenced.  It  is  filled  instead  with  merry  damsels, 
not  too  prudish  to  kiss  and  to  be  kissed,1  and  with  folk 
who  drink  and  dance. 

At  night  with  sweethearts  in  the  dance  you'll  join, 
And  drink  the  blessed  must,  and  get  quite  drunk. 


Your  host  a  drunkard  and  a  Catalan. 


And  tender  damsels  with  young  men  and  youths 
Shall  kiss  together  on  the  cheeks  and  mouths  ; 
And  every  day  be  glad  with  joyful  love. 

And  every  one  shall  be  a  lover  there. 

It  is  one  perpetual  round  of  feasting,  with 

....  whole  dead  pigs,  and  cunning  cooks  to  ply 
Each  throat  with  tit-bits  that  shall  satisfy  ; 

with  great  store  of 

Tuscan  wine 
In  ice  far  down  your  cellars  stored  supine; 


1  Tizio  (Tom.  I,  fol.  560,  ms.  in  the  Biblioteca  Comunale)  says  that  lenas 
prczterea  were  to  be  found  in  the  palace  for  the  use  of  the  Goderecci. 
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Of  partridges  and  youngling  pheasants  sweet, 
Boil'd  capons,  sovereign  kids. .  .  . 


And  so  draw  wine  and  let  the  kitchen  smoke  : 
And  so  be  till  the  first  watch  glorious ; 

Then  sound  sleep  to  you  till  the  day  be  wide. 

All  thoughts  of  sad  and  serious  things  are  banished. 

Leave  the  mad  monks  to  preach  after  their  kind 
Their  scanty  truth,  their  lies  beyond  a  joke. 

Enough  for  the  happiness  of  the  poet  of  San  Gimignano  to 
feast  and  squander 

In  very  spleen  of  miser's  starveling  gall, 

to  live  in  well  warmed  and  well  lighted  chambers,  to  *  keep 
the  drink  horns  steadily  in  view.* 

Then  let  night  howl  and  heaven  fall,  so  naught 
Be  missed  that  makes  a  man's  bed  furniture. 

A  merry  life,  my  masters,  and  a  wise  one,  so  long  as  the 
money  lasts,  and  until  dyspepsia,  which  peevish  priests  call 
conscience,  begins  to  clamour  overloud. 

For  our  purpose  it  is  unnecessary  to  recall  the  end  of 
those  revellers.  That  may  be  read  elsewhere.1  Enough 
for  us  to  see  them  in  the  days  of  their  prosperity,  and  to 
realize  that  they  were  a  product  of  the  age  in  which  they 
lived.  For,  doubtless,  there  were  plenty  of  others  among 
the  Sienese  who  gave  themselves  up  to  similar  pleasures. 

...  La  donna,  la  taverna  e  '1  dado 
Queste  mi  fanno  '1  cuor  lieto  sentire, 


1  Aquarone,  Dante  in  Siena,  cap.  II. 
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sang  poor  prodigal  Cecco  Angiolieri.  And,  if  his  purse 
was  nearly  always  empty,  he  at  least  drank  and  gambled 
and  made  presents  to  pretty  Becchina  whenever  he  could, 
and  then  died,  just  when  he  should  have  been  in  the  prime  of 
life,  leaving  nothing  to  his  heirs.  For  him,  at  any  rate,  the 
deaths  of  Lano  and  of  Caccia  d'Asciano  had  contained  no 
lesson.1 

For  the  rest,  those  were  days  when  the  poor  were  able  to 
a  great  extent  to  share  gratuitously  the  wealth,  magnificence 
and  pleasures  of  their  richer  neighbours.  Newly  made 
knights  distributed  largess  with  open  hands  and  feasted  all 
who  chose  to  come.2  The  marriages,  banquets,  and  even  the 
funerals  of  the  wealthy  were  made  occasions  of  spectacular 
pomp,  which  was  doubtless  appreciated  by  the  common  folk. 
The  arrival  of  an  Emperor  or  Prince  or  Prelate  afforded 
an  opportunity  for  holiday-making  which  was  hardly  ever 
neglected.  Triumphal  arches  were  raised  ;  there  was  music 
and  ringing  of  bells  ;  there  was  dancing  and  jousting  and 
general  hilarity  ;  while,  often  enough,  the  merry  makers  con- 
tinued their  revels  far  into  the  night.  Such  was  the  case 
in  13 14,  when  Misser  Piero,  the  younger  brother  of  King 
Robert  of  Naples,  passed  through  the  city.  "And,"  says  an 
old  chronicler,  *  he  came  to  Siena  on  Wednesday  the  four- 
teenth day  of  August,  the  vigil  of  St.  Mary  of  August. 
And  he  received  greater  honor  than  was  ever  done  to 
Seignior,  in  that  all  the  chivalry  of  Siena  went  forth  to  meet 


1  See  A.  D' Ancona,  Cecco  Angiolieri  da  Siena,  in  the  "  Nuova  Anto- 
logia  "  of  January,  1874. 

2  See  Muratori,  Rer.  It.  Script.,  XV,  col.  75,  76,  77;  L.  Zdekauer, 
La  vita  privata  net  dugento,  pages  25,  26;  C.  Falletti-Fossati,  op.  cit., 
page  219  et  seq. 
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him,  to  wit  knights  and  gentlemen  in  armour.  And  they 
tare  in  pieces  a  banner  of  taffeta.  And  all  the  Companies 
of  the  City  with  their  ensigns  went  forth  to  meet  him  outside 
the  gate  to  San  Lazzero.  And  he  came  under  a  canopy,  and 
so  they  accompanied  him  to  his  lodging  in  the  Palace  of 
the  Squarcialupi.  And  all  the  Contrade  danced  with  torches 
and  with  lights,  and  went  to  do  him  honour  at  his  said 
lodging.  And  it  was  Wednesday  at  night.  And  Thursday 
at  night  they  held  high  revelry.  Friday  morning  ....  he 
rode  to  Florence.  And  he  came  with  two  hundred  men  at 
arms.''  Eleven  months  later  the  Prince  Philip,  another  brother 
of  King  Robert,  was  in  Siena.  And,  in  September  13 16, 
the  son  of  King  Charles  of  Sicily  passed  through  the  City. 
"And  great  honour  was  done  him,  and  he  entered  under  a 
fair  canopy,  which  they  tore  to  pieces  together  with  many 
other  banners.  And  they  made  great  festival  and  lighted 
bonfires  upon  the  towers." 1 

Situated  upon  the  great  Via  Francigena,  the  Commune 
had  no  lack  of  illustrious  guests  ;  and,  in  the  second  half 
of  the  century  alone,  she  received  no  fewer  than  four  im- 
perial visits. 

But  it  must  not  be  imagined  that  the  merry-making 
of  the  good  Sienese  was  confined  to  such  occasions  as  these, 
or  that  there  was  anything  perfunctory  about  it.  The 
horoscope  of  the  City  had  been  cast,  and  the  Bull  had 
decreed  that  her  sons  should  be  fond  of  festivals  and  games.2 
Nor  did  they  fight  against  the  stars.  Resigned  to  the  will 
of  heaven,  they  hailed  every  opportunity  of  feasting  and 
enjoyment. 

1  Frammento  di  una  cronachetta  senese  del  secolo  XIV,  cited  supra. 

2  See  Rondoni,  Tradizione  popolare  e  leggende  di  un  comune  medioevale 
e  del  suo  contado  (Firenze,  1886),  page  32. 
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"On  the  first  day  of  June  1343,  the  same  being  the 
morning  of  Pentecost  (Pas qua  Rosada),1  the  water  of  the 
fountain  of  the  Campo  first  came  into  the  said  fountain. 
And,  for  the  coming  thereof,  they  held  high  festival  in  Siena. 
And  they  danced  and  lighted  up  the  City  for  peradventure 
eight  days  before  it  came  ;  which  thing  would  be  incredible 
to  tell  of  and  unbelievable,  save  only  by  those  who  have 
seen  the  same.  And  almost  every  Arte,  eight  days  before 
and  eight  days  afterwards,  assembled  separately,  clad  each 
in  their  own  livery,  with  games  and  dances  and  banquets, 
singing  through  the  City  even  until  night,  mingling  together 
and  exchanging  courtesies  through  all  the  City,  and  making 
merry.  Afterward,  in  the  evening,  with  many  candles  and 
with  torches  they  danced  through  the  contrade  and  especially 
in  the  Campo.  And  I  am  able  to  say  that,  of  a  verity, 
I  beheld  on  one  of  those  evenings  in  the  Campo  more 
than  5000  candles  and  tapers  and  innumerable  torches. 
And  so  great  was  the  festival  and  rejoicing  that  he  who 
would  recount  it  all  could  not  find  words  to  speak  thereof 
by  reason  of  the  magnificence  that  was  shown  by  every 
one  ;  as  by  the  Nove  so  by  the  Grandi  and  by  the  Po- 
polari  and  by  the  Artefici  of  every  sort,  separately,  each 
rivalling  the  other  in  new  games  and  dances  and  amuse- 
ments, with  great  expenditure  in  wax,  in  sweetmeats,  in 


1  The  word  Pasqua  (Hdoxa),  of  course  primarily  means  Easter,  but  custom 
has  extended  the  use  of  the  term  and  made  it  applicable  also  to  other  festivals 
of  the  Church.    Thus  Pulci  in  the  Morgante  Maggiore  (I,  9)  says: 

Era  per  Pasqua,  quella  di  Natale: 
Carlo  la  corte  avea  tutta  in  Parigi. 

And  just  as  Christmas  became  Pasqua  di  Natale  or  Pasqua  di  Ceppo,  so  the 
feast  of  Pentecost  was  called  Pasqua  Rugiada,  or  Pasqua  Rosata  because  it 
is  celebrated  at  a  season  of  the  year  when  the  morning  dews  are  generally 
very  heavy,  and  when  the  roses  are  in  bloom.  On  the  same  principle  Easter 
day  is  sometimes  called  Pasqua  d'uovo. 
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noble  wines,  and  in  banquets  and  in  suppers.  Nor  was 
there  any  quarrelsome  word  spoken  among  them,  nor  any 
dissention.  But  ever,  with  songs  and  dances  and  joy  and 
festival,  men  and  women  and  children  and  monks  and 
friars  made  merry  together,  on  such  wise  that  if  I  should 
write  thereof  it  would  not  be  believed/' 1 

How  spontaneous — I  had  almost  said,  how  explosive — 
were  these  outbursts  of  popular  rejoicing  is  well  illustrated 
by  a  Diary  of  the  XVI Ith  century.  The  writer  is  descri- 
bing the  arrival  of  the  news  of  the  election  of  the  Cardinal 
Fabio  Chigi  to  the  Papacy.  He  says :  *  The  glad  tidings 
reached  the  City  of  Siena  on  the  8th  day  of  April,  an  hour 

before  sunset         and,  hardly  had  the  courier  delivered  his 

message  when,  in  a  moment,  every  face  lit  up  with  joy; 
each  man,  unable  to  contain  within  himself  so  great  hap- 
piness, shared  it  with  his  friend  (non  potendo  capire  in  se 
stesso  tanta  allegrezza,  la  diffondeva  nelV  amico).  In  a 
moment,  all  the  people  left  their  work  and  gave  vent  to 
the  jubilation  which  they  felt  within  their  hearts  by  shouts 
of  glad  applause.  At  the  same  instant  was  heard  the  crash 
and  roar  of  the  public  bells  in  the  great  Tower,  which, 
with  joyful  clamour,  bore  the  good  news  to  the  ears  of 
every  man.  Forthwith  the  bells  of  all  the  churches  of  the 
city  rang  out  in  answering  chorus,  with  harmonious  noise 

and  with  universal  jubilee   In  concert  with  the  sound 

of  the  bells  was  heard  the  blare  of  trumpets  and  the  roll 
of  drums  mingled  with  the  acclamations  of  the  people  who, 
running  confusedly  through  all  the  streets  of  the  city,  sought 
to  communicate  one  to  the  other  the  common  delight.  Ran 


1  Agnolo  di  Tura,  Cronica  Sanese,  in  Muratori,  Rev.  It.  Script.,  XV, 
col.  106 ;  and  more  fully  in  A.  Provedi,  Relazione  delle  pubbliche  feste  date 
in  Siena  (Siena,  1791),  pages  19-21. 
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the  nobles,  swarmed  the  populace,  every  where  and  from 
all  directions,  each  man  hurrying  to  be  the  first  to  tell  the 
joyful  tidings  to  kinsfolk  or  friends,  ever  bursting  forth  into 
reiterated  acclamations,  which  stirred  the  soul  because  every 
tongue  was  moved  by  inward  joy,  as  they  shouted  with 
immense  enthusiasm,  Viva,  viva  Casa  Chigi !  Viva,  viva 
Papa  Alessandro  Setiimo  /  >y  1 

Of  the  great  annual  festival  of  Our  Lady  of  Mid-August 
and  of  the  games  of  Elmora  and  of  Pugna  I  have  spoken 
at  length  elsewhere.2    It  will  therefore,  probably,  be  suf- 


1  Diario  delle  cerimonie  e  feste  fatte  in  Siena  nella  creatione  del  Santissm<> 
Vicario  di  Cristo  Papa  Alessandro  Setiimo,  published  by  P.  A.  Alessandri 
in  January  1900,  per  le  nozze  Chigi- Zondadari  Colonna.  The  original  is  pre- 
served in  the  Communal  Library  of  Siena,  and  is  numbered  C.  X,  8. 

That  the  merry  makings  of  the  Sienese  were  not  always  quite  as  spon- 
taneous as  this,  may  perhaps  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  in  1492,  when 
the  news  of  the  election  of  Rodrigo  Borgia  to  the  Papacy  arrived  in  Siena, 
the  governors  of  the  city  at  once  sent  a  crier  through  all  the  streets  to  order 
that  the  shops  should  be  closed,  and  to  threaten  those  who  disobeyed  with 
a  fine  of  25  ducats  and  with  the  strappado — quatlro  forti  tratli  di  corda; —  a 
precaution  which  must  have  insured  a  semblance,  at  least,  of  universal  rejoicing. 
(See  A.  Lisini,  Cesare  Borgia  e  la  Repubblica  senese,  loc.  cit.,  page  85.) 
However,  from  what  we  know  of  the  character  of  the  Sienese  we  may  well 
doubt  if  the  proclamation  was  at  all  necessary.  Indeed,  we  learn  from  other 
sources  that  the  people  were  generally  quite  willing  to  keep  holiday  even  although 
they  might  be  ignorant  as  to  the  reason  of  the  festivities  in  which  they  were 
invited  to  take  part.  Thus,  in  1408,  an  ambassador  came  from  Rome  to 
announce  that  King  Ladislas  had  made  himself  master  of  that  city,  while,  in 
the  same  week,  news  was  brought  that  an  alliance  had  been  concluded  with 
Florence.  And,  writes  the  chronicler,  fessi  festa  in  Siena  tre  di  e  armeg- 
giossi.  Bindino  non  sa  dire  se  la  festa  sifecie  per  lo  re,  ch'  era  i'  Roma  o  per 
la  leg  a  fatta  cho}  fiorentini. — Cronica  di  Bindino  da  Travale,  cap.  xlviij. 

2  W.  Heywood,  Our  Lady  of  August  and  the  Palio  of  Siena,  Siena, 
E.  Torrini,  1899.  Since  the  publication  of  this  work  some  interesting  details 
have  been  printed  touching  the  ancient  Palii  which  were  in  vogue  before  the 
modern  races  between  the  contrade  had  been  substituted  for  the  Caccie  di  tori. 
See  A.  Lisini,  op.  cit.,  pages  89,  90.  The  reader  who  is  interested  in  the 
subject  will  also  do  well  to  consult  an  article  by  A.  Professione,  entitled 
Per  un  sonetto  delV  Alfieri,  which  appeared  in  the  Bullettino  senese  di  storia 
patria,  vol.  VI  (1899),  pages  373 -392. 
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ficient  in  this  place  to  quote  without  further  comment  the 
account  of  an  old  writer,  and  perhaps  an  eye-witness  of 
the  Ghtoco  della  pugna  of  13 18.  *  And  (says  he)  in  the 
days  of  the  said  Signoria,  the  City  being  in  peace  and  in 
tranquility,  the  last  Thursday  of  Carnival  drew  nigh.  And 
all  the  people  held  high  festival  for  love  of  Carnival.  Where- 
fore many  gentlemen  resolved  to  strip  themselves  and  to 
play  at  the  Pugna,  the  one  part  against  the  other.  And 
when  they  had  gotten  them  ready,  they  came  into  the 
Campo,  with  many  stripped  and  with  many  Companies. 
And  when  they  were  in  the  Campo  the  shop-keepers 
closed  all  the  shops  and  went  each  of  them  to  give  as- 
sistance to  his  own  party.  And,  company  to  company, 
they  fought  so  fiercely  that  on  no  wise  might  either  side 
obtain  any  advantage  over  the  other.  And  so  greatly 
were  their  passions  inflamed  that  no  man  was  willing  to 
hold  his  hand.  And  they  began  to  throw  stones,  and  many 
heads  were  broken.  And  so  many  were  the  folk  that  ran 
thither  with  stones  that  it  was  a  marvel  to  behold.  Then, 
when  he  saw  this,  Otaviano  della  Branca  da  Gobio,  the 
Potesta,  and  in  like  manner  the  Signori  Nove,  commanded 
that  every  man  should  go  to  his  own  house  or  suffer  such 
penalties  as  they  should  ordain.  But  their  proclamation 
availed  nothing ;  and  ever  the  folk  who  brought  stones  in- 
creased, so  that  all  men  marvelled  thereat,  and  especially 
those  who  stood  looking  on.  Whereupon  the  Potesta, 
fearing  lest  the  City  should  rise  in  tumult,  came  forth  with 
his  attendants  and  strove  to  part  the  combatants  and  to 
send  them  every  man  to  his  own  home.  But  they  obeyed 
him  not.  And  also  they  began  to  cast  stones  at  him,  so 
that  the  heads  of  some  of  his  household  were  broken. 
Thereat  was  the  Potesta  exceeding  wrath ;  and,  if  the 
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night  had  not  come,  there  would  have  befallen  very  great 
evil.  Now  all  this  battle  befel  at  the  foot  of  the  Palazzo. 
And  there  were  stones  enough  there  to  have  sufficed  for 
the  building  of  half  a  house.  And  the  bearing  away  of 
the  said  stones  cost  the  Operaio  del  Comune  eight  lire. 
And  all  men  marvelled  to  behold  so  many  stones  at  the 
foot  of  the  Palazzo,  for  it  seemed  as  if  it  had  rained  stones 
there.  And  it  is  reported  that  by  reason  of  this  battle  of 
stones  ten  persons  died;  but  more  than  a  hundred  were, 
wounded  therein.  And  also  thereby  was  excited  great  en- 
mity. And  on  this  wise  for  that  time  they  played  a  fair 
game  of  Pugna,  albeit,  God  wot,  for  many  it  was  grievous."1 

Among  the  Novelle  of  Gentile  Sermini  is  to  be  found 
a  description  of  the  *  Game  of  Fisticuffs."  It  is  entitled 
*  Apre  apre  al  giuoco  delle  pugna*  and  it  gives  us  a  vivid 
idea  of  the  dangerous  character  of  the  sport,  even  when 
the  rules  were  observed  and  there  was  no  stone  throwing. 
The  following  is  a  paraphrase  of  the  concluding  sentences. 

*  Now  let  us  go.  To-morrow  you  will  see  lovely  black 
eyes  (le  belle  occhiate)  and  fine  pale  faces,  and  plenty  of 
bandaged  hands  and  arms,  and  plenty  of  missing  teeth,  to 
say  nothing  of  those  who  have  received  internal  injuries 
and  whom  we  shall  not  see  for  several  months  from  now. 
Of  course  it's  no  use  talking  of  the  bruised  sides  and 
sprained  backs  which  we  shall  hear  of  for  so  many  days, 
nor  of  those  poor  artisans  who,  being  dependent  for  their 
livelihood  upon  the  labour  of  their  hands,  will  be  prevented 
by  their  injuries  from  earning  their  daily  bread.  Look 
you,   there  is  nothing  to  be  gained  by  this  game  but 


1  The  above  account  is  to  be  found  in  an  anonymous  chronicle  in  the 
Communal  Library.  The  same  game  is  referred  to  in  the  Cronachetta,  cited 
supra,  and  in  Malavolti,  Parte  II,  eta  79. 
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blows  and  bruises ;  and  though  we  too  played  it  when  we 
were  younger,  now  we  are  well  content  to  let  those  in  whose 
veins  the  blood  boils  play  it.  If  I  am  anything  of  a  prophet, 
there  will  be  half  a  dozen  deaths  or  more  from  the  effects 
of  to-day's  sport  before  Easter  is  here.  Well,  well,  men 
must  be  born  and  men  must  die,  and  we  can't  help  it;  but, 
if  you  want  my  opinion  of  the  matter,  I  tell  you  that  the 
lookers-on  get  two  thirds  of  the  amusement  which  is  to 
be  found  in  such  a  game  as  this.  The  players  get  the 
other  third,  and  in  addition  to  that  they  have  their  bruised 
sides,  their  cut  foreheads,  their  dislocated  and  broken  bones, 
hands,  arms,  ribs  and  jaws." 

Yet,  rough  as  was  the  game,  it  seems  as  a  rule  to  have 
been  played  in  a  sportsmanlike  manner. 

Chi  vedesse  azzuffar  costoro  in  piazza 
Con  tanta  pertinacia  per  la  parte, 
Avendo  mille  carte 
Non  crederia  che  non  fusser  nimici, 
E  1'  altro  dl  son  fratelli  ed  amici, 

sings  Sermini ;  and  the  good  Gigli  boasts  that  the  players 
did  not  bear  malice  for  the  injuries  received,  but  were  just 
as  firm  friends  after  they  had  knocked  one  another  about 
as  they  were  before.1 

However  this  may  have  been,  the  Pugna  was  a  favourite 
pastime  with  the  old  Sienese,  and  they  continued  to  play 
it  to  the  end  of  the  chapter.  Like  most  of  their  sports 
it  was  violent  and  bloody  ;  and  in  fact  no  kind  of  game 
seems  to  have  come  amiss  to  them  if  only  lives  could  be 
lost  and  bones  broken  in  the  playing  of  it,  as  witness  the  two 


1  Gigli,  Diario,  II,  485,  486.  I  have  quoted  the  passage  inextenso'm 
my  Our  Lady  of  August  and  the  Palio  of  Siena,  pages  130-133. 
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fuortisciti  whom  Bindino  da  Travale  mentions,  and  who  were 
killed  in  Perugia  in  1 409  *  nel  giuocho  a  maza  e  schtido?  1 

But  the  Sienese  were  not  confined  to  the  town  for  their 
amusements.  Those  who  loved  the  freedom  of  the  country 
were  able  to  divert  themselves  hawking  and  hunting  among 
the  pleasant  hills  and  valleys  which  surrounded  the  City. 

And  in  September,  O  what  keen  delight ! 

Falcons  and  astors,  merlins  sparrow  hawks  ; 

Decoy-birds  that  shall  lure  your  game  in  flocks ; 
And  hounds  with  bells  ;  and  gauntlets  stout  and  tight ; 
Wide  pouches ;  cross-bows  shooting  out  of  sight  ; 

Arblasts  and  javelins  ;  balls  and  ball-cases.2 

And  again  : 

The  very  choicest  of  all  hawks  to  fly 

That  crane  or  heron  could  be  stricken  by, 
As  up  and  down  you  course  the  steep  highway. 
So  shall  the  wild  geese,  in  your  deadly  play, 

Lose  at  each  stroke  a  wing,  a  tail,  a  thigh  ; 

And  man  with  man  and  horse  with  horse  shall  vie, 
Till  you  all  shout  for  glory  and  holiday.3 

The  Caccia  piccola  of  pheasants,  partriges  and  quails 
began  on  the  15  th  of  August  and  continued  until  the  1st 
of  February;  the  killing  of  these  birds  during  the  close- 
season  being  punished  by  a  fine  of  100  lire.4  There  re- 
mained however  the  Caccia  grossa  of 

Quelle  fiere  selvagge,  che  in  odio  hanno, 
Tra  Cecina  e  Corneto,  i  luoghi  colti  ; — 


1  Cronaca  di  Bindino  da  Travale,  cap.  Ixviij,  page  54. 

2  Folgore,  sonnet  for  September.    Cf.  F.  Sacchetti,  Nov.  CCX. 

3  Folgore,  "The  Day  of  Hawking." 

*  C.  Falletti-Fossati,  op.  cit.,  page  194. 
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the  stags  and  wild  boar  which  frequented  the  woods  and 
tangled  thickets  of  the  Maremma.  Moreover  the  Sienese 
Contado  was  overrun  with  wolves.  And  in  the  latter  half 
of  the  XlVth  century  they  had  become  so  numerous  that 
in  1393  a  proposal  was  laid  before  the  Consiglio  Gene- 
rale  to  raise  the  bounty  on  a  he-wolf  to  three  and  on  a 
she-wolf  to  four  lire.1 

Let  Friday  be  your  highest  hunting-tide, 

No  hound  nor  brach  nor  mastiff  absent  thence, — 
Through  a  low  wood,  by  many  miles  of  dens, 

All  covert,  where  the  cunning  beasts  abide  : 

Which,  now  driven  forth,  at  first  you  scatter  wide, — 
Then  close  on  them,  and  rip  out  blood  and  breath: 
Till  all  your  huntsmens'  horns  wind  at  the  death, 

And  you  count  up  how  many  beasts  have  died.2 

Such  sport  was  however  too  expensive  for  any  but  the 
wealthy,  and  in  the  middle  ages  the  chase  was  distinctly  a 
patrician  amusement.  Thus  in  his  thirty-fifth  Novella,  Gen- 
tile Sermini  describes  Bindaccino  da  Fiesole,  who  wished 
to  pass  himself  off  as  a  person  of  some  importance,  as 
always  carrying  a  hawk  upon  his  wrist,  "'per  ftompa*  Even 
powerful  princes  did  not  disdain  to  accept  as  presents  ad- 
ditions to  their  kennels ;  and  Bindino  da  Travale  records 
that  in  141 1  the  King  of  Spain  sent  such  a  gift  to  the 
Duke  of  Milan,  and  that  those  who  brought  it  passed 
through  Siena.  *  E  furono  sedici,  XVI,  chani  levieri  e 
mastini  da  sostenere  la  detta  chacciacione.  Ancho  mando 


1  See  the  records  of  the  Concistoro  preserved  in  the  Sienese  Archives 
and  compare  Provvedimenti  economici  della  Rep.  di  Siena  nel  1382  per  cur  a 
di  A.  Lisini,  page  xxvu.  It  may  be  observed  that  in  the  preceding  century 
the  bounty  had  been  pro  qualibet  lupa,  X.  sol.  et  pro  lupo,  V.  sol.,  el  pro 
quolibet  lupicino,  III.  sol.  (Constituto  of  1262,  Dist.  I,  Rubr.  196,  page  80.) 

2  Folgore,  "The  Day  of  Hunting." 
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altra  ragione  di  chani  da  ucciellagione  e  chani  da  giugnare 
o  seghuci.*  Each  hound,  he  adds,  was  furnished  with 
*  collars  of  iron  with  chains  and  collars  of  silver. *  Four 
knights  of  the  gold  spur  accompanied  them  to  make  presen- 
tation of  them  to  the  Duke.1 

Sudden  and  quick  in  quarrel,  the  Sienese  did  not  fail 
to  fall  out  over  their  field-sports  as  they  did  over  their  games 
of  fisticuffs.  And  Bernardo  Ilicino,  in  his  version  of  the 
story  of  Anselmo  Salimbeni  and  Angelica  Montanini,2  tells 
us  that  upon  one  occasion  <(  certain  youths  of  the  families 
of  Salimbeni  and  of  Montanini  chanced  to  be  in  company 
at  a  very  noble  hunting,  and  an  exceedingly  fierce  boar 
was  slain;  whereupon,  the  young  men  having  quarrelled 
touching  the  prowess  of  their  hounds,  it  befel  that  after  many 
high  words  had  passed  between  them,  one  of  the  Mon- 
tanini mortally  wounded  a  youth  of  the  Salimbeni,  and  that 

1  Cronaca  di  Bindino  da  Travale,  cap.  ccij,  page  153. — The  Duke  of  Milan 
referred  to  is,  of  course,  that  Giovanni  Maria  Visconti  who  !t  kept  divers 
savage  hounds  in  his  service ;  and  by  them  he  caused  those  whom  he  wished 
ill  to  be  torn  in  pieces;  sometimes  also  for  amusement  he  unleashed  them 
against  innocent  folk."    Muratori,  Amiali  d'  Italia,  Tom.  IX,  anno  1412. 

2  B.  Ilicino,  Uno  singularissimo  caso  di  piu  magnanimitd  e  cortesie  usate 
infra  due  gentili  uomini  di  sangue  e  spiriti  sanesi;  con  una  notabile  disputa- 
zione  fatta  da  tre  singularissime  giovane  sopra  il  detto  caso.  The  same  story- 
has  also  been  told  by  G.  Sermini,  Nov.  XIV,  and  by  M.  Bandello,  Parte  I, 
Nov.  XLIX.  Bandello,  as  well  as  Ilicino,  mentions  the  quarrel  over  the  slaying 
of  the  boar.  According  to  the  former,  the  question  in  dispute  was  as  to  which 
hound  had  first  attacked  the  quarry.  In  an  age  when  it  behoved  every  gentle- 
man to  excel  in  field  sports  (see  //  Cortegiano  del  Conte  Baldesar  Casti- 
glione,  annotated  and  illustrated  by  V.  Cian,  Firenze,  1894,  lib.  I,  $  22)  men 
naturally  valued  their  hounds  highly ;  and  it  will  be  remembered  how  Messer 
Ludovico  Ariosto  complained  of  having  been  compelled  to  present  to  Cardinal 
Cesarini  a  bracca  ch?  egli  avea  motto  cara  per  la  sua  bellezza  {Lettere  di  Lu- 
dovico Ariosto,  3rd  edition,  Milan,  1887,  page  6).  I  would  not,  however,  be 
understood  to  state  that  the  possession  of  a  good  dog  was  a  luxury  altogether 
beyond  the  means  of  a  man  of  the  lower  classes.  The  tenant-farmer  (fitta- 
volo)  Scopone,  in  G.  Sermini's  Illrd  Novella,  owned  a  "  buon  cane  "  which 
his  landlord  would  have  liked  to  borrow ;  and  we  know  that  some  of  the  Con- 
tadini  were  very  comfortably  off.    Cf.  F.  Sacchetti,  Nov.  CXXIII,  CXXXV. 
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thence  a  deadly  enmity  arose  which,  in  a  little  while,  re- 
duced the  House  of  Montanini  to  extreme  ruin.* 1 

As  some  indication  of  the  kind  of  bag  which  a  sports- 
man might  hope  to  make  in  those  days  I  refer  the  reader 
to  the  third  Novella  of  Gentile  Sermini,  wherein  is  described 
a  hunting  party  of  Bartolomeo  Buonsignori  at  Monte  An- 
tico.  There  were  twenty  hunters.  They  began  work  on 
the  Monday  before  Easter,  and  hunted  every  day  until 
Good  Friday,  returning  to  Siena  on  the  Saturday,  accom- 
panied by  ten  pack-animals  loaded  with  game  {con  died 
some  di  Salvagghwie).  The  size  of  these  some  would  of 
course  depend  upon  whether  their  pack-animals  were  mules 
or  asses ;  but,  in  any  case,  they  must  have  had  a  week's 
sport  of  sufficient  excellence  to  make  the  modern  Italian 
cacciatore,  coming  home  from  his  day's  shooting  with  nothing 
but  a  thrush  or  two  in  his  pocket,  green  with  envy. 

The  story  of  Bartolomeo  Buonsignori  naturally  carries 
our  thoughts  to  the  Baths  of  Petriuolo,  for  it  was  there  that 
his  rascally  tenant,  Scopone,  offered  for  sale  the  fish  which 
should  have  furnished  the  table  of  his  Seignior.  At  these 
baths,  as  also  at  those  of  Macereto,  Vignone  and  Rapo- 
lano,  the  best  society  of  Siena  was  wont  to  assemble  during 
the  Spring  and  Summer  months  ;  and  thither  came  also 
numerous  wealthy  nobles  and  prelates  from  all  parts  of 
Tuscany  and  beyond.  From  all  directions,  on  horseback, 
on  foot,  in  litters,  in  carriages  or  in  carts  drawn  by  buf- 
faloes, 2  with   the  children   *  in  salmis    sive  cistis,  *  they 

1  Fra  Filippo  refers  to  the  chase  in  Assempri  XXII,  XXXIV;  and  there 
is  a  spirited  picture  of  a  boar  hunt  among  the  afifreschi  in  the  portico  of  the 
church  of  the  Convent  of  Lecceto.    (See  Plates  V,  VII.) 

2  In  the  XVth  century  driving  became  universal  in  the  well  paved-streets 
of  the  Italian  cities  (Burckhardt,  op.  cit.,  vol.  II,  page  133)  and  in  the 
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thronged  to  the  various  baths  of  the  contado  where  they 
enjoyed  the  freedom  of  country  life  together  with  the  benefit 
of  the  waters.  The  nobles  and  their  ladies  were  accom- 
panied by  a  great  following  of  esquires  and  pages  and 
waggons  loaded  with  baggage ;  the  rich  brought  their  ser- 
vants ;  those  whose  circumstances  were  less  easy  came  as 
best  they  could.  No  one,  however,  carried  weapons  of- 
fensive or  defensive.  As  at  a  fashionable  watering  place 
to-day,  the  number  of  bon-vivants  and  pleasure  seekers 
must  have  far  outnumbered  the  few  who  came  in  search 
of  health  ;  and  it  will  be  remembered  that,  when  Caterina 
Benincasa  was  fourteen  years  of  age,  her  parents  took  her 
to  the  baths  in  the  hope  that  the  gay  society,  with  which 
she  would  there  be  compelled  to  mingle,  might  wean  her 
thoughts  from  the  monastic  life  to  which  she  already  longed 
to  dedicate  herself. 1 

Each  bather  paid  a  tax  or  toll  to  the  purchaser  delle 
gabelle  dei  bagni,  which  varied  from  six  denari  to  two  soldi 
according  to  whether  the  individual  who  paid  it  was  a  noble, 
a  doctor  or  a  burgess,  and  arrived  on  horseback  or  on  foot. 
The  payment  of  this  tax  entitled  him  who  paid  it  to  use 
the  bath  for  the  whole  season,  or  if  he  preferred  it  to 
change  from  one  establishment  to  another. 

Following  Professor  Falletti-Fossati,  I  have  used  the  word 
<(  establishment *  (stabilimento).    But,  as  he  does  not  fail  to 


Sienese  Statutes  of  the  latter  half  of  the  XlVth  century,  we  find  mention 
made  of  carriages  (carrotias)  which  were  constructed  in  various  parts  of  the 
city.  But  these  were  certainly  not  furnished  with  springs  and  must  have 
been  sufficiently  uncomfortable.  In  fact  it  almost  makes  one's  bones  ache 
even  to  look  at  the  terrible  vehicle,  full  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  on  pleasure 
bent,  which  is  depicted  in  the  affreschi  alluded  to  in  the  preceding  note. 

1  A.  Capecelatro,  Storia  di  Santa  Caterina  da  Siena  e  del  Papato  del 
suo  tempo  (Siena,  Tip.  S.  Bernardino,  1878),  page  62. 
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point  out,  the  meaning  which  he  bestows  upon  it  is  somewhat 
different  from  the  modern  one ;  for  in  the  XlVth  century 
the  arrangements  at  the  Bagni  were  sufficiently  primi- 
tive. The  Statuto  del  Comune  di  Siena,  numbered  26,  at 
folio  84  explains  that  it  had  been  provided  that  a  house 
should  be  built  on  the  plain  of  the  Bath  of  Macereto  with 
a  wall  at  least  six  braccia  high,  and  distant  four  braccia 
from  the  women's  bath.  On  this  was  to  be  painted  in  good 
colours  an  affresco  of  the  Virgin,  Christ,  and  the  Apostles 
James  and  Philip.  In  the  open  space  in  front  of  the  house 
there  was  a  fountain  in  the  centre  of  which  stood  a  hollow 
marble  column.  The  water,  *  pro  melioramento  dicte  aeque* 
descended  like  rain  into  the  basin  below,  and  was  then 
carried  by  channels,  constructed  for  the  purpose,  into  two 
vase  he,  one  of  which  was  used  by  the  men  and  the  other 
by  the  women. 

Such  then  was  a  Stabilimento  di  Bagni — a  small  house 
embellished  with  paintings,  an  open  space,  a  fountain  and 
two  great  tanks  separated  by  a  wall.  Only  at  Petriuolo 
was  there  a  palace,  which  was  rebuilt  in  1366,  having  been 
destroyed  the  year  before  by  one  of  the  many  Companies 
of  Adventure  which  entered  the  dominion  ;  but  it  was  oc- 
cupied by  the  Potesta  of  the  place  and  by  his  household.1 

At  Petriuolo  too,  a  church  had  been  erected  in  the 
XHIth  century,2  although  it  seems  that  divine  service  had 
but  rarely  been  held  there  because  no  accommodation  had 
been  provided  for  the  officiating  priest.  And  possibly  this 
may  have  been  the  reason  why  the  dying  man,  whose  story 
is  told  in  Assempro  XX,  was  compelled  to  make  his  con- 
fession to  *  the  Prior  of  S.  Antonio  of  the  friars  of  S.  Augu- 


1  C.  Falletti-Fossati,  op.  cit.,  pages  84,  85. 

2  Constitute  of  1262.  Dist.  Ill,  Rubric,  270,  page  358. 
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stino,  whose  convent  is  hard  by  the  baths ;  *  although  it  is 
at  least  equally  probable  that  he  sent  for  him  simply  because 
they  were,  as  Fra  Filippo  informs  us,  old  acquaintances. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  in  1 33 1 ,  the  Consiglio  Generale  di  Cam- 
pana  resolved  qttod  apud  dictam  ecclesiam  hedificietur  et 
fieri  debeat  q^ledam  domus  et  habitatio  competens  pro  habi- 
tatione  duoritm  fratrum  seu  unius  prosbiteri  et  sui  clerici, 
que  sit  contigua  cum  ecclesia  supradicta.1 

A  little  before  the  bathing  season  commenced,  namely 
in  May  and  June,2  the  Signori  selected  certain  bonos  legates 
et  fidedignos  homines  who  repaired  to  the  various  baths, 
examined  the  houses,  the  chambers  and  the  stationes  existing 
there  ;  inspected  the  furniture  and  the  beds,  ascertained 
how  many  there  were  of  them,  and  how  equipped,  and  in 
what  manner  they  were  adorned ;  fixed  the  price  of  lodgings, 
and  compelled  the  proprietors  to  place  a  notice,  de  licteris 
crossis  supra  hostium  et  in  pariete  cuius  que  earner e  et  sta- 
tionis,  stating  the  number  of  beds  available  and  the  price 
asked  for  them.  It  is  however  clear  that  the  stationarii 
could  only  hope  to  accommodate  a  very  small  proportion 
of  the  bathers,  and  that  the  majority  of  them  were  compelled 
to  seek  shelter  in  tents  and  pavilions  pitched  in  the  open 
country  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  stabilimenti? 

1  R.  Arch,  di  Stato  in  Siena.  Statute  del  Comune  di  Siena,  No.  23, 
f.  285  et  seq.  (I331)- 

2  Ibid.,  and  compare  C.  Falletti-Fossati,  op.  cit.,  page  85.  It  seems, 
however,  that  in  the  XVth  century  there  were  bathers  at  Petriuolo  earlier  in 
the  year.    See  Gentile  Sermini,  Nov.  III. 

3  In  addition  to  the  work  of  C.  Falletti-Fossati  so  often  cited,  the 
reader  should  consult  the  Provvedimenti  per  le  stazioni  termali  senesi  net 
secoli  XIII  e  XIV  pubblicati  dalla  onorevole  giunta  municipale  a  cura  del 
Prof.  D.  Barduzzi,  Siena,  Tip.  Cooperativa,  1899.  Much  information  con- 
cerning the  baths  will  also  be  found  in  the  Dizionario  of  Repetti,  and  in 
Tommasi,  op.  cit.,  Tom.  II,  pages  263-266;  see  too  the  Misc.  storica  senese, 
vol.  II  (1894),  pages  88,  89. 
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The  Baths  of  Petriuolo  and  of  Macereto  were  the  most 
frequented  and  the  most  select.  In  fact,  in  addition  to  the 
regulations  common  to  the  other  baths,  it  was  provided 
that  at  Petriuolo  two  lamps  should  be  kept  burning  all 
night,  one  in  the  men's  bath  and  the  other  in  the  women's. 
At  Macereto  a  single  lamp  was  to  be  set  upon  the  wall 
which  divided  the  two  baths.  In  both  places  the  stationarii 
were  bound  to  provide  for  the  cooking  of  all  such  food 
as  should  be  consigned  to  them  for  the  purpose,  receiving 
therefore  conveniens  salarium.  Doubtless,  however,  many  of 
the  visitors  preferred  to  do  their  own  cooking,  and  not 
without  good  reason  if  the  servants  of  the  stationarii  often 
lent  themselves  to  such  atrocious  practical  jokes  as  the  one 
Gentile  Sermini  describes  in  his  thirty-fifth  Novella. 

From  the  XHIth  century  it  had  been  provided  by  law 
that  the  Baths  of  Macereto  should  be  cleansed  twice  yearly,1 
a  precaution  which  can  hardly  he  deemed  excessive  when 
we  remember  that  they,  like  the  Baths  of  Petriuolo,  were 
much  frequented  by  persons  suffering  from  cutaneous 
diseases.  And  we  obtain  some  slight  idea  of  the  indiffer- 
ence to  their  surroundings  which  must  have  been  displayed 
by  the  mediaeval  bathers,  when  we  read  Fra  Filippo's 
description  of  the  condition  of  the  man  whom  Fra  Niccolo 
Tini  sent  to  the  Baths  (al  bagno. — He  does  not  specify 
which  Baths),  and  Sacchetti's  account  of  dottrina  maestre- 
vole  which  Bartolino,  the  doublet-maker,  used  in  the  bath 
of  Petriuolo,  whereat  all  the  bathers  laughed  so  immoder- 
ately that  they  nearly  drowned.2 

1  //  Constitute)  of  1262.  Dist.  Ill,  Rubric.  263,  page  357. 

2  Assempro  XLI,  which  is  devoted  to  the  life  of  Fra  Niccolo  Tini,  I  shall 
have  occasion  to  refer  to  again.  As  to  the  story  of  Bartolino  (Sacchetti, 
Nov.  XXVI),  it  may  be  read  in  the  original  without  too  much  embarrass- 
ment, but  would  be  quite  unpardonable  in  English. 
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Of  the  way  in  which  the  good  Sienese  spent  their  time 
in  these  fashionable  resorts,  we  may  learn  something  from 
the  Novellieri.  They  danced  and  sang  and  played  at  chess 
and  at  backgammon  (the  only  games  which  were  permitted 
by  the  Statute).  They  hunted  and  feasted  and  quarrelled 
of  course  ;  and,  because  their  days  were  passed  in  utter 
idleness,  they  no  doubt  made  love.  And  there  by  the  light 
of  the  silver  moon  the  web  was  woven  of  numerous  romances 
which  were  doomed  to  end  sadly  enough  after  the  summer  s 
holiday  was  over  ;  while  probably  many  of  the  tumults  and 
family  feuds  which  disturbed  the  peace  of  Siena  had  their 
origin  in  the  long  lazy  hours  which  were  spent  at  Macereto 
and  at  Petriuolo.1 

III. 

In  the  year  1348  the  terrible  pestilence,  which  Boccaccio 
describes  and  of  which  Giovanni  Villani  died,  swept  over 
Europe,  and  the  merry  revellers  of  Siena  were  filled  with 
abject  terror,  for  *  almost  every  man  expected  death,  and 
many  believed  and  said  that  this  was  the  end  of  the  world.* 

The  infection  was  brought  to  Italy  by  two  Genovese 
galleys  which  had  been  trading  in  the  East  and  which 
touched  at  Pisa.  In  April  it  spread  to  Florence  and  a  month 
later  to  Siena.  And,  writes  an  eye-witness,2  *  the  mortality 
was  so  dark,3  and  great  and  horrible  that  no  pen  can 
describe  it.    And  in  Siena  and  in  the  suburbs  (ne'  Borghi 

1  See  Rondoni,  Sena  Vetus,  page  71. 

2  Agnolo  di  Tura,  in  Muratori,  Rev.  Italic.  Script.,  XV  ;  Tommasi 
{Storia  di  Siena,  ad  annum)  affirms  that  in  no  other  place  did  the  pest  do 
greater  damage  than  in  Siena. 

3  Oscura,  the  black  death. 
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dentro  alia  citta)  there  died  at  this  time  (namely  between 
May  and  August)  eighty  thousand  persons.*  In  the  Chron- 
icle ofTommaso  Fecini  we  read  that  of  every  ten  Sienese  nine 
died ;  while  an  anonymous  writer  declares  that  out  of  every 
four  three  perished — cyphers  these,  which  may  perhaps  all 
of  them  be  exaggerated,  but  which  show,  at  any  rate,  that 
the  mortality  was  extraordinarily  large. 

Moreover,  in  addition  to  the  classical  description  of  Boc- 
caccio, we  have  in  various  private  chronicles  and  diaries 
many  vivid  and  pathetic  records  of  this  and  subsequent 
epidemies,  which  would  prove  conclusively,  if  proof  were 
needed,  how  overwhelming  was  the  calamity.  Giovanni 
Morelli  relates  that,  in  Florence,  it  was  no  uncommon  thing 
to  see  neighbours  and  friends  laughing  and  gossipping  to- 
gether, and  (<  within  the  same  hour  to  behold  them  die.* 
Folk  fell  dead  in  the  streets,  *  down  from  the  benches,* 
and  were  left  lying  where  they  fell.  Many  went  mad  and 
cast  themselves  into  wells,  or  out  of  windows  into  the  Arno, 
by  reason  of  their  great  pain  and  horrible  fear.  Vast 
numbers  died  unnoticed  in  their  houses  and  were  left  to 
putrify  upon  their  beds.  Many  were  buried  before  they 
were  actually  dead.  Priests  went  bearing  the  cross  to  ac- 
company a  corpse  to  the  burial,  and  before  they  reached 
the  church  there  were  three  or  four  biers  following  them.1 
The  grass  grew  in  the  streets.  So  completely  were  all  the 
obligations  of  blood  and  of  affection  forgotten  that  men  left 
their  nearest  and  dearest  to  die  alone  rather  than  incur 
the  danger  of  infection.  Of  the  sufferings  of  those  lonely 
death-beds  we  may  obtain  a  horrible  idea  from  that  story 

1  Giovanni  Morelli,  Cronica,  page  280.  Compare  G.  Biagi,  La  vita 
privata  dei  Fiorentini,  in  the  Confer enze  sulla  vita  italiana  net  Rinascimento 
(Milano,  1899),  pages  77-79. 
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of  Franco  Sacchetti's  wherein  he  recounts  the  last  sor- 
rowful jest  of  the  inveterate  joker  Basso  della  Penna,  who, 
finding  himself  abandoned  by  his  kinsfolk,  caused  it  to  be 
set  down  in  his  will  *  that  his  sons  and  heirs  should  give 
yearly,  on  the  Festival  of  St.  James  of  July,  a  basket  of 
half  pears  to  the  flies.  Said  the  notary:  '  Basso,  thou  jestest 
even  now.'  Said  Basso :  \  Write  as  I  bid  you ;  because,  in 
this  my  sickness,  I  have  had  neither  friend  nor  kinsman 
that  hath  not  abandoned  me  save  only  the  flies  alone. 
Wherefore,  being  thus  beholden  to  them,  I  deem  not  that 
God  would  have  pity  on  me  if  I  should  fail  to  render  them 
according  to  their  deserts.  And  that  you  may  be  assured 
that  I  jest  not  and  that  I  speak  sooth,  write  that,  if  this 
be  not  done  every  year,  my  sons  shall  be  disinherited,  and 
my  wealth  shall  go  to  such  and  such  a  religious  order.'  * 1 
Between  1348  and  1425  the  pestilence  returned  no  fewer 
than  five  times,  in  1363,  in  1374,  in  1400,  in  141 1  and 
in  1424. 

Of  the  year  1363  Neri  di  Donato  records  that  f  the 
mortality  was  this  year  in  Siena,  and  generally  everywhere, 
and  it  slew  many  children  and  young  folk,  so  that  but  few 
of  them  were  left  in  Siena.* 2  Again,  in  1374  he  writes  : 
*  The  mortality  was  in  Siena  and  every  manner  of  folk 
died,  old  and  young  and  women  and  children.  And  in 
like  manner  was  it  at  Lucca,  at  Pisa  and  at  Florence.  At 
Avignon  there  died  ten  Cardinals  ;  and  in  every  place  much 
folk  died  until  the  Kalends  of  August.  And  (in  Siena)  the 
Potesta  died  and  his  son,  and  all  the  Cavalieri  and  Notaries 
and  guards,  so  that  there  scarcely  remained  one  of  them." 

1  F.  Sacchetti,  Nov.  XXI,  compare  Nov.  CLVIII. 

2  Assempro  VII,  which  is  referable  to  this  year,  describes  the  death-bed 
of  a  child. 
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This  was  the  time  when  Caterina  Benincasa  did  such  noble 
work  among  the  sick  and  dying. 

Of  the  epidemic  of  1400  (during  which  Fra  Bernardino 
laboured  among  the  plague-stricken  in  the  Spedale  della 
Scala)  we  have  a  vivid  picture  in  a  letter  of  Ser  Lapo 
Mazzei  ; 1  while,  twenty  years  later,  Gregorio  Dati  wrote 
as  follows,  in  his  Libro  segreto:2 — "The  pestilence  was  in 
our  house,  and  it  first  attacked  the  man-servant,  to  wit 
Paccino,  towards  the  end  of  June  1420  ;  then,  after  three 
days,  our  slave  girl  Marta  fell  sick ;  then,  on  the  first  of 
July,  my  daughter  Sandra,  and  on  the  fifth  of  July  Antonia. 
And  we  left  the  house  and  went  across  the  way ;  and 
within  a  few  days,  Veronica  died  ;  and  we  departed  thence 
and  went  to  Via  Chiara,  and  there  Bandecca  and  Pippa 
took  the  sickness,  and  both  of  them  went  to  heaven  the 
first  day  of  August,  all  smitten  by  the  pestilence.  God, 
have  mercy  upon  them  ! >y — A  fearful  record  of  bereavement, 
but  by  no  means  a  singular  one.  In  1348  Agnolo  di  Tura 
buried  his  five  sons  with  his  own  hands,  casting  them  into 
one  of  the  great  trenches  where  those  who  had  died  of  the 
plague  were  buried  all  together.  *  And  (says  he)  there 
were  many  others  who  did  the  like  ;  and  some  of  the 
corpses  were  so  badly  covered  that  they  were  dragged 
forth  by  dogs,  who  ate  many  of  them  through  the  city. 
And  no  bells  rang,  and  no  man  wept/' 

And  indeed,  that  first  great  pestilence  was  the  worst 
and  most  terrible  of  them  all,  because  such  a  sickness  had 
never  been  seen  before.    The  physicians  were  absolutely 


1  Guasti,  Lettere  di  Ser  Lapo  Mazzei,  I,  page  cxxi. 

2  Page  96. — It  was  during  this  pestilence  that  Gentile  Sermini  took  re- 
fuge in  the  mountains ;  a  circumstance  to  which  we  owe  his  twelfth  Novella, 
V ' Alitor e  e  Ser  Cecco  da  Perugia. 
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unable  to  cope  with  it,  and  men  knew  not  what  to  do  to 
save  themselves,  nor  whither  to  turn  for  aid.  Moreover, 
if  in  very  truth  it  was,  as  most  of  them  believed,  a  judgment 
of  Heaven  sent  upon  them  for  their  sins,  what  hope  to 
flee  the  vengeance  of  the  Almighty  ? 

With  the  cold  weather  the  plague  abated  ;  and  "-it  was 
thought  (says  Matteo  Villani) 1  that  those  men  whom  God 
of  his  grace  had  preserved  alive,  having  seen  the  destruction 
of  their  kindred,  would  amend  their  ways  and  become 
humble,  virtuous  and  catholic,  guarding  themselves  against 
iniquity  and  sins  ;  and  that  they  would  be  full  of  love  and 
charity  one  toward  the  other.  But,  when  the  mortality  had 
ceased,  the  contrary  was  manifest;  in  that  men,  finding 
themselves  few  in  number,  and  being  inheritors  of  abundant 
worldly  goods,  forgat  the  things  which  were  past  as  if  they 
had  never  been,  and  gave  themselves  over  to  a  more  irreg- 
ular and  dishonest  life  than  that  which  they  had  led  before. 
Wherefore,  being  steeped  in  idleness,  they  used  dissolutely 
the  sin  of  gluttony,  banquets,  taverns  and  delights,  with 
delicate  viands  and  games  :  abandoning  themselves  without 
restraint  to  wantonness ;  clothing  themselves  in  strange  and 
unusual  fashions,  and  dishonestly  withal  ;  adopting  new 
forms  for  all  their  ornaments.  And  the  baser  sort  of  folk 
(il  minuto  popolo),  both  men  and  women,  by  reason  of  the 
excessive  abundance  of  the  things  which  they  found,  were 
unwilling  to  labor  at  their  accustomed  trades,  and  desired 
to  eat  of  the  most  expensive  and  delicate  viands.  And, 
at  their  own  good  pleasure,  they  married  ;  the  servant  girls 
and  the  women  of  low  degree  clothing  themselves  in  all  the 
beautiful  and  costly  raiment  of  the  honourable  dames  who 


1  Matteo  Villani,  Cro?iica,  lib.  I,  cap.  IV. 
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were  dead.  And,  without  any  moderation,  almost  all  our 
city  gave  itself  over  to  dishonest  living.  And  in  like  manner, 
and  worse,  did  the  other  cities  and  provinces  of  the  world. 
And,  according  to  the  news  which  we  were  able  to  hear, 
there  was  no  place  wherein  those  who  had  escaped  the 
divine  fury  restrained  themselves,  leading  a  life  of  conti- 
nence ;  for  they  deemed  that  the  hand  of  the  Lord  was 
weary/' 

The  same  tale  is  told  by  Agnolo  di  Tura.  And  so 
Siena,  the  city  of  valour  and  of  courtesy,1  enamoured  of 
blithe  companions  and  revelling  in  all  the  pleasures  of  the 
senses,  did  not  cease  to  desire  and  to  enjoy  all  that  was 
sweet  and  terrible  and  strange  in  the  forbidden  fruits  of 
cruelty  and  lust.  Though  gangs  of  bandits  made  the 
highways  of  her  contado  almost  impassable  ;  though  Com- 
panies ot  Adventure  ravaged  her  territories  ;  though  all  her 
streets  ran  red  with  the  blood  of  citizens  slain  in  civic 
broils ;  though  new  pestilences  decimated  her  inhabitants, 
reaping  their  grim  harvest  of  artisan  and  noble  alike ;  Siena, 
still  greedy  of  wealth,  of  luxury  and  of  pleasure,  never 


1  Siena  dal  colle  ove  torreggia  e  siede 

Vedea  venir  pel  piano  afflitta  errante 

Donna  di  grazioso  alto  sembiante, 

Che  movea  di  ver  Arrio  ignuda  il  piede. 
Chi  mai  sara  ?  1'  un  savio  all'  altro  chiede : 

Ma  sia  qual  vuolsi,  or  con  veloci  piante 

A  incontrarla  ciascun  esce  festante, 

Per  far  di  nostra  gentilezza  fede. 
Era  colei  la  Cortesia,  che  in  bando 

Uscla  di  Flora  e  al  Tebro  irne  credea, 

Forse  non  meglio  1'  orme  sue  drizzando. 
Ma  dei  Sanesi  il  bel  parlar  le  fea 

Forza  cosl  che,  non  pin  innanzi  andando, 

Tempio  e  culto  fra  lor  ebbe  qual  Dea. 

{Satire  e poesie  minori  di  Vittorio  Alfieri,  Barbera,  Firenze,  1885,  page  285.) 
Mr.  W.  D.  Howells,  with  his  usual  inaccuracy,  attributes  this  sonnet  to 
Dante. —  Tuscan  Cities  (the  English  Library  Edition,  1891),  page  151. — One  can 
only  suppose  that  he  confounded  Alighieri  and  Alfieri. 
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ceased  to  abandon  herself  to  a  life  of  careless  gaiety;  while 
her  youthful  nobles,  debarred  from  any  share  in  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  State,  dissipated  vast  fortunes  in  costly 
amusements  and  in  curious  and  immoderate  delights.  Her 
stern  gothic  palaces  looked  down  on  many  a  scene  of 
revelry  and  mirth,  and  even  her  very  churches  1  echoed  to 
the  careless  lilt  of  the  poets  who  still  continued  to  sing  her 
merry  maidens  and  youthful  lovers  "kissing  together  on 
the  cheeks  and  mouths  for  utter  love  and  joy." 

But,  whatever  other  crimes  those  old  Sienese  may  have 
committed,  their  souls  were  not  stained  with  the  sin  of 
Laodicea  ;  and,  even  as  they  knew  no  mean  in  their  pleasures 
and  were  not  ashamed  to  give  way  to  the  wildest  excesses, 
so,  when  once  their  thoughts  were  turned  to  higher  things, 
the  feeblest  spark  of  devotion  was  easily  fanned  into  a  fierce 
blaze  of  mad  ascetic  fervor.  Therefore  was  it  that,  in  spite 
of  all  the  licence,  brutality  and  self-seeking  which  sully  the 
annals  of  the  period,  we  find  a  little  Company  of  holy 
men,  fired  with  divine  love  and  warring  fearlessly  against 
the  vices  of  the  age.  They  dreamed  strange  dreams  of  an 
ideal  and  impossible  religion ;  they  demanded  sacrifices  too 

1  In  the  Prediche  volgari  di  San  Bernardino  da  Siena,  vol.  Ill,  page  97, 
we  read  :  "  Non  dico  nulla  di  quello  che  voi  fate  in  chiesa.  Oimine,  in  chiesa 
non  pensate  voi  quanto  debba  dispiacere  a  Dio  ?  Non  pensate  voi  che  voi  fate 
le  fiche  a  Domenedio,  che  non  pare  che  voi  curiate  di  lui.  Chi  ride,  chi  fa 
uno  cenno,  chi  motteggia,  chi  canta."  Compare  vol.  I,  page  350,  note  2,  and 
correct  the  words  ne  cantare  in  Siena  to  ne  cantare  in  chiesa. — F.  Sacchetti 
(Nov.  CC)  tells  a  tale  of  "certain  Florentines  who  supped  in  a  church,"  and 
in  the  extracts  from  the  Diary  of  Marcello  Alberino,  published  by  Bishop 
Creighton  in  his  History  of  the  Papacy,  vol.  VI,  page  419,  we  read  of  a 
much  more  scandalous  desecration  of  a  sacred  edifice. — In  1232  the  Bishop 
Buonfiglio  of  Siena  found  it  necessary  to  provide  quod  nullus  Clericus  pa- 
tiantur  Joculatores  tempore  officii  in  Ecclesia  joculari  (Pecci,  Storia  del  Ve- 
scovado  delta  citta  di  Siena,  page  210).— As  to  the  feeling  of  the  Sienese  with 
regard  to  their  rights  in  the  churches  of  their  city,  compare  L.  Zdekauer, 
La  vita  puddlica  net  dugento,  pages  72,  73. 
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great  and  virtues  too  high  for  ordinary  human  nature  ;  but 
extreme  diseases  demand  extreme  remedies,  and  in  the  ears 
of  the  careless  revellers  their  ardent  words  rang  like  thunder, 
telling  of  peace,  of  union  and  of  justice  in  times  of  violence 
and  wrong;  speaking  of  love  to  God  and  love  to  man  in 
a  land  given  over  to  irreligion  and  to  furious  hates;  preach- 
ing contempt  of  earthly  things  and  a  return  to  the  stern 
monastic  discipline  of  the  Saint  of  Assisi.1 
And  verily  Siena,  in  the  century 

That  saw  Saint  Catherine  bodily, 

was  ennobled  by  many  holy  lives.  It  was  then  that  Bernardo 
Tolomei  gathered  about  him  on  the  dark  hills  of  Accona 
the  flower  of  the  Sienese  nobility,  and  established  the  Order 
of  the  Monks  of  Monte  Olive  to.  It  was  then  that  the 
Blessed  Colombini,  forsaking  all  his  wealth  and  honours, 
founded  the  Company  of  the  Poveri  Gesuati,  and  with  those 
<(  strong  knights  of  Christ,  new-made  bridegrooms  of  most- 
high  Poverty,  commenced  joyfully  to  beg,  beseeching  bread 
and  wine  for  the  love  of  God.  And  on  this  wise....  they 
trampled  the  world  beneath  their  feet,  esteeming  all  earthly 
things  as  dross.  And  every  day  they  increased  in  the 
desire  to  suffer  and  to  endure  pain  for  Christ's  love.  Hunger, 
thirst,  cold,  nakedness,  much  discomfort,  infamy  and  shame, 
all  the  scoffs  of  the  world,  they  counted  but  as  pleasures 
and  delights  for  very  love  of  Christ.2  While,  finally,  the 
last  two  decades  of  the  century  beheld  the  spotless  youth 
of  the  great  saint  and  preacher,  Bernardino  degli  Albizeschi, 


1  See  A.  Marenduzzo,  op.  tit.,  pages  18,  19. 

2  Feo  Belcari,  Vita  del  B.  Giovanni  Colombini.  See  also  the  article  of 
G.  Pardi,  in  the  Bullettino  senese  cli  storia  pallia,  vol.  II  (1895),  page  5. 
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whose  virgin  soul  found  in  the  Madonna  of  the  Porta  Ca- 
mullia  its  one  bella  arnica  and  castissima  jidanzata.1 

But  this  spirit  of  religious  intoxication  2  was  in  distinct 
antagonism  to  the  general  tendencies  of  the  age.  The  vast 
wealth  produced  by  industry  and  by  commerce,  together 
with  the  multiplied  conveniences  and  luxuries  of  life,  had 

1  P.  Thureau  Dangin,  San  Bernardino  da  Siena,  trad,  di  Mons.  Te- 
lemaco  Barbetti  (Siena,  Tip.  S.  Bernardino,  1897),  pages  20-22. 

San  Bernardino  was  born  in  Massa  Marittima  in  1380,  the  year  in  which 
St.  Catherine  died.  He  preached  for  the  first  time  in  Siena  in  the  Oratorio 
of  Sant'  Onofrio  in  June  1405,  having  joined  the  Francescan  Order  three  years 
before.  He  preached  a  second  time  in  the  Cathedral  in  1410 ;  and  in  May  1425 
he  preached  in  the  Piazza  del  Campo  in  the  presence  of  the  Signoria  and  of 
an  immense  crowd  of  people,  which  according  to  the  chroniclers  numbered, 
on  more  than  one  occasion,  40,000  persons  {Cronaca  senese  che  va  sotto  il 
nome  degli  Aldobrandini  in  the  Biblioteca  Com.,  cod.  A,  VI,  9,  c.  128;  S.  Tizio, 
Historiar.  Senen.  ms.  in  the  Bibl.  Com.,  vol.  IV,  202;  F.  Donati,  Notizie  su 
San  Bernardino,  in  the  Bullettino  senese  di  storia  patria,  vol.  I  (1S94),  page  50). 
Once  more  in  1427  he  preached  in  the  Piazza. ;  and  it  is  to  this  year  that  the 
Prediche  volgari,  edited  by  L.  Banchi,  are  to  be  attributed. 

2  Compare  the  Laudi  spirituali  del  Bianco  da  Siena  (Lucca,  1851),  LIV. 

L'  anima  mia  dal  divin  amore 

Nuovamente  e  toccata, 
Inebriata  dal  consolatore 

Inebriata  tanto 
Che  gia  non  truova  loco 

Quando  lo  Spirito  Santo 
La  tocca  del  suo  fuoco  : 
Quest'  e  sopr'  ogni  gioco 
Dilettoso 

Sentirsi  di  nascoso 
Con  saette  d'  amor  ferire  '1  cor. 

And  again,  in  a  laud  attributed  to  Giovanni  Colombini  (published  by  G.  Pardi, 
loc.  cit.,  page  47)  we  read: 

1.  Diletto  Iesu  Cristo,  chi  ben  t'ama 
avendoti  nel  core  si  ti  brama, 

te  sempre  contemplando  non  si  sfama : 
cantare  e  giubilar  vo'  per  tuo  amore. 

2.  Sfamar  non  me  ne  posso  del  diletto  ; 
tant'  amor  mi  circunda  nell'  affetto, 

ch'  il  tengo  nelle  braccia  sempre  stretto  : 
cantare  e  giubilar  vo'  per  suo  amore 

3.  I'  vengo  dentr'  al  core  contemplando 
e  vadomene  sempre  inebriando 

pot  so'  inebriato  vo'  danzando  : 
cantare  e  giubilar  vo'  per  suo  amore 
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bred  and  fostered  an  ever-growing  egoism.1  Men  became 
daily  deafer  and  yet  more  deaf  to  the  voice  of  duty,  of 
patriotism  and  of  honour,  and  were  content  to  revel  in  every 
sinful  pleasure  which  that  fair  city,  whose  increasing  licen- 
tiousness was  destined  to  win  for  her  the  invidious  title 
of  mo  lies  Senae, 2  could  afford.  And  thus  it  was  that 
Fra  Filippo,  looking  out  from  his  solitary  cell  upon  a  world 
mad  with  sensuous  delights,  was  moved  to  write  those 
terrible  Assempri  of  his,  wherein  the  usurer,  the  blasphe- 
mer, the  glutton,  the  gamester  and  the  evil  liver  are  smit- 
ten suddenly  by  the  judgments  of  an  angry  God,  or  seized 
by  fiends  and  carried  away  bodily  to  eternal  torment. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  all  their  worldliness,  those  old  Sienese, 
at  their  wickedest  and  worst,  were  not  without  religion  of 
a  kind ;  and  it  has  been  well  said  that  *  through  all  their 
history  they  showed  themselves,  at  one  and  the  same  time, 
both  sensual  and  devout. >y  3  Do  you  want  an  example  ? 
Read  Sermini's  Novelle,  and  you  will  find  that  not  only 
does  he  conclude  some  of  his  most  licentious  tales  with  an 
unexceptionable  moral,  but  also  not  unfrequently  supple- 
ments them  with  sonnets  and  ballads  of  a  distinctly  re- 
ligious character.    Moreover  with  the  Sienese  religion  was 

1  A.  Marenduzzo,  op.  cit.,  page  19.  Compare  H.  T.  Buckle,  History 
of  civilization  in  England  (London,  1861),  vol.  II,  page  164,  where  speaking 
of  the  deterioration  of  the  ancient  Romans  under  the  Empire,  he  says :  "  The 
increase  of  wealth,  which  improves  the  civilization  of  really  civilized  countries, 
was  to  the  Romans  an  irreparable  mischief;  and  they  were  corrupted  by  luxury 
instead  of  being  refined  by  it.  In  our  time,  if  we  compare  the  different  na- 
tions of  Europe,  we  find  that  the  richest  are  also  the  most  powerful,  the  most 
humane,  and  the  most  happy.  We  live  in  that  advanced  state  of  society,  in 
which  wealth  is  both  the  cause  and  the  effect  of  progress,  while  poverty  is  the 
fruitful  parent  of  weakness,  of  misery,  and  of  crime.  But  the  Romans  when 
they  ceased  to  be  poor  began  to  be  vicious." 

2  So  called  by  Antonio  Beccadelli,  in  his  Hermaphroditus . 

3  A.  D'Ancona,  Cecco  Angiolieri  da  Siena,  in  the  "  Nuova  Antologia  " 
of  January  1894,  page  49. 
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often  only  another  name  for  patriotism.  Siena  was  the  City 
of  Mary.  Sena  Vettis  Civitas  Virginis  was  her  proudest 
title ;  and  Our  Lady  was  adored  not  only  as  the  Queen  of 
Heaven,  but  also  as  the  Advocata  Senarum.1 

Ognor  che  voi  sarete  a  lei  bon  figli, 

Ch'ella  vi  vegga  in  pace  ed  unite, 

Tutta  vostra  citta 

Ricoprira  col  suo  santo  mantello. 
Tutto  il  contado  e  ciaschedun  castello 

Riempira  di  grazia  e  d' abbondanza ; 

Crescendovi  possanza, 

Difenderavvi  da  ciascun  vicino. 
E  per6  prego  ciascun  cittadino 

Che  avesse  odio  nissun,  non  stia  tenace, 

Ma  renda  buona  pace 

Per  amor  di  Maria  che  ci  governa. 
Ell'  e  regina  pur  di  vita  eterna, 

Ed  e  vostra  madonna  ed  avvocata : 

Per  noi  sta  inginocchiata 

Con  le  man  giunte  innanzi  al  suo  ngiiuolo, 
Pregando  Dio  che  aiuti  il  suo  stuolo. 


Questo  non  e  celato,  ogn'  uom  il  sa. 

Dunque  si  faccia  per  noi  cittadini 

E  grandi  e  piccolini 

Esser  in  grazia  di  nostra  Madonna. 
Ell'  e  pur  sola  imperatrice  e  donna 

Dell'  universo,  e  massime  di  noi.2 

1  W.  Heywood,  Our  Lady  of  August  and  the  Patio  of  Siena,  chapter  I, 
where  the  various  dedications  of  the  city  to  the  Virgin  are  described. 
-  G.  Sermini,  Novelle  (edition  cited),  page  52. 

We  find  the  same  idea  expressed  by  San  Bernardino  in  one  of  his  ser- 
mons : 

"  Last  night,  when  it  was  well  nigh  daybreak,  it  seemed  to  me  that  I  beheld 
that  which  is  written  in  the  Apocalypse  at  the  seventh  chapter  where  it  is  said, 
Vidi  quatuor  angelos  stantes  super  quatuor  angulos  terrcz,  tenentes  quatuor 
ventos  terrce,  ne  jiarent  super  terrain,  neque  super  mare,  neque  in  ullam  ar- 
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When,  on  the  9th  of  June  1 3 1 1 ,  Duccio's  great  picture 
of  the  Virgin  was  borne  in  procession  to  the  Duomo,  the 
trumpets  of  the  Commune  sounded  and  the  bells  roared 
forth  their  gladness,  while  all  the  people  vied  with  one 
another  in  doing  honour  to  the  painter  and  to  Our  Lady. 
An  old  writer,  who  was  probably  an  eye-witness,  thus 
describes  the  scene:  <(  On  the  day  whereon  it  (z.  e.  the  picture) 
was  carried  to  the  Duomo,  the  shops  were  closed ;  and  the 
Bishop  ordered  a  great  and  devout  company  of  priests  and 
friars  with  a  solemn  procession  accompanied  by  the  Signori 
Nove  and  by  all  the  Magistrates  of  the  Commune  and  by 
all  the  Populari;  and  one  after  another  all  the  most  worthy 
followed  with  lighted  candles  in  their  hands ;  and  behind 
them  came  the  women  and  children  with  much  devotion. 
And  they  accompanied  the  said  picture  even  to  the  Duomo, 
making  procession  about  the  Campo  as  is  customary,  what 
time  the  bells  rang  for  holiday  in  reverence  of  so  noble  a 
picture  as  is  this.  Now  this  picture  did  Duccio,  the  son 
of  Niccolo,  the  painter,  make.    And  he  made  it  in  the 

borem.  I  say  that  it  seemed  to  me  that  I  beheld  Siena,  which  had  four  gates 
on  the  four  sides  thereof.  And  I  seemed  to  see  the  glorious  t  Virgin  Mary, 
mother  of  Jesus  Christ,  who  stood  before  her  Son,  and  prayed  him  with 
humble  prayers,  and  said:  O  my  Son,  I  ask  of  thee  this  grace,  which  I  desire 
that  thou  wilt  grant  me  :  I  desire  that  thou  wilt  protect  the  city  of  Siena  which 
hath  taken  me  for  its  advocate,  from  every  peril  and  from  every  adversity. — 
And  as  she  thus  stood  before  her  Son,  it  was  forthwith  commanded,  by  reason 
of  the  prayer  of  Mary,  that  the  city  of  Siena  should  be  defended  from  every 
peril.  And  there  were  sent  those  who  sjiould  guard  the  city  on  four  sides, 
to  wit  on  the  East  and  on  the  West,  on  the  South  and  on  the  North.  And 
that  this  is  true,  mark  how  David  describes  the  sending  of  the  angels  of 
God  :  Angelis  suis  mandavit  de  te  ut  custodiani  te  in  omnibus  viis  tuis. — 

Siena,  God  hath  sent  his  angels  to  keep  thee  in  all  thy  ways  O  Siena, 

how  much  oughtest  thou  to  thank  God,  that  Mary  His  Mother,  who  hath 
prayed  for  thee,  and  He,  in  answer  to  her  prayer,  hath  sent  four  angels,  that 
thou  mayest  be  protected  from  all  perils,  and  from  all  persecutions  and  from 
all  hurts  that  might  befall  thee,  and  that  thou  mayest  be  preserved  in  all  thy 
goods  and  honours  and  advantages."—  Le  prediche  volgari,  I,  35,  36. 
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house  of  the  Muciatti  which  is  without  the  gate  at  Stal- 
loreggi.  And  all  that  day  the  people  continued  in  prayer 
with  much  giving  of  alms  to  poor  folk,  ever  beseeching 
God  and  His  Mother  who  is  our  Advocate,  that,  by  reason 
of  her  infinite  misericord,  she  would  defend  us  from  every 
adversity  and  from  every  ill,  and  would  guard  us  from  the 
hands  of  traitors  and  enemies  of  Siena."1 

Surely,  such  religion  as  this  was  rather  sensous  than 
spiritual.  The  petitions  offered  were  all  of  them  for  tem- 
poral benefits,  and  the  enthusiasm  and  devotion  which 
swayed  the  happy  crowd  were  more  for  the  picture  and  for 
Duccio  than  for  the  Madonna.  The  giddy  pleasure  of  the 
ear  and  eye  which  they  felt  in  the  music  of  trumpets  and 
of  bells,  in  the  endless  procession  and  the  gorgeous  cere- 
monial, stirred  the  people  deeply,  and,  as  they  rejoiced  in 
the  rich  tints  and  wonderful  outline  of  that  *  most  beautiful 
picture  ever  seen  or  made,*  they  mistook  the  emotions  of 
pride  and  patriotism  and  exultation  for  religious  fervour. 

In  such  devotion  as  this  there  was  no  sobriety.  It  wrought 
not  upon  the  actions,  but  upon  the  sentiments  of  those  who 
yielded  to  it  ;  and,  being  a  thing  of  moods  and  impulses, 
it  led,  frequently  enough,  to  deplorable  results. 

In  1343,  Giacomo  di  Vanni  successfully  terminated  his 
labours,  and  *in  celebrem....  civitatis  centrum  conduxit  aquas 
irriguas,  undantes  ac  ditissimas  fontis  Gai.  * 2  Of  the  pop- 
ular enthusiasm  I  have  already  spoken.3  But,  as  yet,  the 
Fonte  Gaia  was  without  ornament,  and  when,  two  years 
later,  a  beautiful  ancient  statue  was  found  beneath  the 

1  Anonymous  chronicle,  ms.  in  the  Biblioteca  Comunale  and  in  the  R.  Ar- 
chivio  di  Stato  in  Siena.  Cf.  A.  Lisini,  Notizie  di  Duccio  Pittore,  in  the 
Bulletiino  senese  di  storia  patria,  vol.  V  (1898),  page  22. 

2  G.  Milanesi,  Documenti per  la  storia  delV  arte  senese,  Tom.  I,  Doc.  LV. 

3  See  page  66  supra. 
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foundations  of  the  houses  of  the  Malavolti  in  the  Piazza 
Pianigiani,  the  people  "with  passing  great  festival  and  honour 
set  it  magnificently  above  the  said  fountain.* 

This  precious  work  of  art,  which  bore  the  name  of 
Lysippos,  the  famous  statuary  of  Sicyon,  had  probably 
been  brought  to  Siena  during  the  period  of  the  Roman 
Colony,  and  is  supposed  to  have  represented  a  Venus 
Anadyomene.  We  can  well  imagine  the  exultation  with 
which  such  a  discovery  as  this  must  have  been  hailed  in  a 
land  in  which,  as  Mr.  Symonds  remarks,  the  adoration  of 
the  antique  world  was  common  to  all  classes,  and  at  a 
time  when  even  the  least  educated  among  the  people 
were  beginning  to  regard  the  dead  grandeur  of  the  classic 
age  as  their  own  peculiar  heritage.1  "  All  those  who  un- 
derstood and  were  skilled  in  the  art  of  sculpture,  together 
with  the  goldsmiths  and  painters,  thronged  to  gaze  upon 
this  marvellous  masterpiece — questa  tanta  maraviglia  e 
tanta  arte.*  And  there  doubtless  might  have  been  seen 
the  two  Lorenzetti  and  Lippo  Memmi  and  the  rest.  <(  And 
all  the  great  painters  who  were  then  in  Siena  2  praised  it 
much,  adjudging  it  a  work  of  infinite  perfection.*  But, 
alas  !  superstition  was  stronger  than  even  the  love  of  the 
beautiful ;  and,  for  all  its  triumphant  enthronement,  (<  in  the 
said  place  it  reigned  but  a  little  while.* 

Things  were  not  going  well  with  the  Sienese.  To  the 
evils  caused  by  civic  discords,  were  added  the  failure  of 
more  than  one  of  the  great  banking  houses  and  the  con- 
sequent rappresaglie  of  the  Curia  Romana,  whose  collectors 
they  had  been  ;  the  expensive  descents  of  the  Emperors 

1  J.  A.  Symonds,  The  Revival  of  Learning  (London,  1877),  page  31. 

2  How  many  there  were  of  them! — See  the  Misc.  storica  senese,  vol.  IV 
(1896),  pages  132-135- 
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into  Italy;  the  terrible  pestilence  of  1348,  and  above  all 
the  depredations  of  the  Companies  of  Adventure,  who,  tak- 
ing advantage  of  the  weakness  of  the  Republic,  became 
every  day  more  insolent  and  more  exacting. 

The  year  1357  appears  to  have  been  one  of  especial 
gloom.  In  June  the  work  on  the  new  Cathedral  was  defi- 
nitely abandoned  1 — a  manifest  proof  of  the  utter  dishearten- 
ment  which  possessed  the  miserable  remnant  of  the  hundred 
thousand  souls  who  had  crowded  the  city  to  overflowing 
but  one  short  decade  earlier. 2  Surely  they  must  have 
offended  Heaven,  or  how  should  She  who  was  their  Lady 
and  Advocate  suffer  the  mighty  fabric  which  was  being  raised 
in  her  honour  to  fail  of  its  purpose  and  to  become  nothing 
better  than  a  monument  of  fallen  greatness?  Thus  they 
pondered  in  the  hour  of  their  humiliation ;  and  then  it  was 
remembered  how  the  heathen  goddess  stood  above  the 
Fonte  Gaia  in  the  very  heart  of  their  city,  and  that  never 
from  the  day  that  they  had  set  her  there,  had  any  good 
fortune  befallen  Siena. 3  In  a  moment  the  rapture  and 
enthusiasm  with  which  they  had  greeted  that  wonderful 
statue  was  turned  to  loathing.  In  an  access  of  superstitious 
terror  they  tore  the  idol  from  its  pedestal  ;  they  beat  and 
shattered  it  to  a  thousand  pieces ;  and  then,  lest  even  in 
those  broken  fragments  there  should  lurk  pollution,  they 


1  E.  C.  Norton,  Historical  studies  of  Church  Building  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  Harper  Bros,  New  York,  1880. 

2  See  page  43  stipva,  and  note. 

8  In  the  Middle  Ages  the  old  gods  were  still  believed  in.  They  had 
been  transformed  into  demons;  and  of  all  their  evil  race  Venus  was  the 
most  to  be  feared.  How  irresistible  were  her  allurements  may  be  learned 
from  the  legend  of  Tannhauser,  which  Mr.  Swinburne  has  taken  as  the 
subject  of  his  Laus  Veneris.  See  also  A.  Graf,  La  leggenda  deW  amove,  con- 
ferenza  tenuta  a  Torino  nel  Febbraio  del  1881  (Torino,  E.  Loescher,  1881), 
pages  9-17. 
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gathered  them  together  and  sent  them  to  be  buried  in 
Florentine  soil.1 

It  was  a  deplorable  act  of  vandalism,  but  it  was  char- 
acteristic of  the  men  and  of  the  age,  and  was  inherently 
perhaps,  hardly  more  grotesque  than  the  burning  of  vanities 
to  which  Savonarola  incited  the  Florentines  nearly  a  hundred 
and  fifty  years  later.  Nor  need  we  greatly  wonder  if  su- 
perstitious terror  manifested  itself  in  strange  ways  at  a  period 
when  sacerdotalism  had  robbed  religion  of  well  nigh  all  its 
spirituality.  In  the  devil  the  Church  had  long  ago  discovered 
her  most  valuable  ally ;  in  the  future  world  her  richest  ap- 
panage ;  and  it  was  from  this  El  Dorado  that  she  drew 
the  largest  portion  of  her  tremendous  revenues.2  Little 
did  it  matter  to  her  that  no  reasonable  human  being  could 
believe  in  the  abominable  mediaeval  hell  and  retain  one 
spark  of  love  or  respect  for  a  Deity  who  could  be  guilty 
of  a  cruelty  so  atrocious  as  to  transcend  the  utmost  bar- 
barity of  which  human  nature  is  capable.  The  slander  on 
the  Almighty  filled  her  coffers,  and  for  her  that  sufficed.3 

1  See  the  Misc.  storica  senese,  vol.  V  (1898),  page  175. 

2  Rev.  J.  Owen,  The  Skeptics  of the  Italian  Renaissance  (London,  1893), 
page  197  ;  Hallam,  Middle  Ages  (edition  cited),  vol.  II,  page  143;  W.  E.  H. 
Lecky,  History  of  European  morals  (London,  Longmans  Green  &  Co.,  1869), 
vol.  II,  pages  241,  242;  Sismondi,  Hist,  des  Francais,  Tom.  II,  page  50. 

3  It  is  perhaps  only  fair  to  recall  the  fact  that,  if  to  Rome  belongs  the 
discredit  of  inventing  the  mediaeval  hell,  her  teachings  on  this  point  were 
accepted  with  avidity  by  all  the  Reformed  Churches.  Neither  Calvin  nor 
Luther  found  the  least  difficulty  in  adopting  them  ;  the  ministers  of  the  Scotch 
Kirk,  in  the  XVIIth  century,  gloated  over  the  tortures  of  the  damned  with 
a  barbarity  worthy  of  Tertullian  (See  H.  T.  Buckle,  op.  cit. ,  vol.  II,  chap.  V) ; 
and  there  have  not  lacked  Anglican  divines  who  have  dared  to  preach  an  In- 
ferno rivalling  that  of  Dante.  Moreover,  at  a  later  period,  all  the  worst 
horrors  which  we  encounter  in  the  Assempri  were  revivified  in  the  preaching 
of  Wesley  and  of  Whitefield.  Their  fearful  descriptions  of  the  torments  of 
lost  souls  produced  a  large  crop  of  hysterical  phenomena  which  they  regarded 
as  the  premonitory  symptoms  of  conversion  ;  but  which,  in  fact,  all  too  often 
ended  in  religious  madness.    And  their  cruelty  seems  all  the  more  appalling 
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At  the  same  time  the  unbounded  confidence  which  her 
teaching  fostered  in  the  efficacy  of  superstitious  rites,  calmed 
the  imagination  and  allayed  the  terrors  of  conscience.  No 
one  questioned  that  a  death-bed  repentance  accompanied 
by  confession  and  absolution,  and  re-enforced,  if  the  penitent 
were  wealthy,  by  liberal  bequests  to  religious  houses,  was 
effectual  to  secure  salvation.  How  men  lived  mattered 
nothing,  the  crucial  test  was  how  they  died ;  for,  although 
delay  might  be  dangerous,  even  the  most  hardened  villain 
could  not  be  prevented  from  entering  heaven  if  only  he 
repented  at  last.1 

Such  a  faith  naturally  encouraged  evil  living.  The 
Church  had  established  an  impassable  gulf  between  the  re- 
ligious and  the  ethical  duty,  and  men  in  robust  health 
regarded  the  celestial  powers  principally  as  the  dispensers 
of  worldly  benefits.  That  the  universe  was  governed  by 
fixed  laws  had  never  occurred  to  them.  They  believed  in 
a  whole  legion  of  Saints  who  were  perpetually  interfering 
in  a  perfectly  irresponsible  way  with  the  affairs  of  humanity, 
and  who  could  be  bribed  or  cajoled  into  winking  at  a  good 
deal  by  judicious  offerings  of  candles,  and  silver  trinkets, 
and  altar  cloths,2  but  who,  at  the  same  time,  were  likely  to 

when  we  remember  that  they  were  utterly  unable  to  apply  the  palliative 
which  the  Church  of  Rome  could  offer  in  the  shape  of  priestly  absolution. 

1  Of  course  Fra  Filippo  dared  not  deny  the  truth  of  this  doctrine,  but 
it  is  only  doing  him  bare  justice  to  state  that  he  did  all  that  he  could  to 
neutralize  its  evil  influence.    See  Assempri  VII,  XI,  XLV,  LIII,  &c. 

2  See  F.  Sacchetti,  Nov.  CIX  where  the  story  is  told  of  a  woman  who 
bribed  the  Madonna  with  a  barrel  of  wax  (una  botte  di  cera)  to  conceal  her 
fault  from  her  husband.— In  Assempro  XXV,  St.  James  of  Galicia  is  described 
as  intervening  to  prevent  a  man  selling  himself  to  the  devil  because  the  said 
man  was  his  debtor  in  the  matter  of  a  vow  which  he  had  made  and  had 
neglected  to  fulfil.  How  completely  the  intervention  was  due  to  St.  James' 
anxiety  not  to  be  deprived  of  his  just  rights  is  proved  by  his  concluding 
words  :  "  Imperd  attiene  in  prima  a  me  el  boto  che  tu  mi  facesti  e  poi  fa  cio 
che  ti  piace." 
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prove  themselves  extremely  vindictive  if  they  were  not 
treated  with  proper  respect.1 

The  Virgin  was  expected  to  defend  Siena  because,  by 
accepting  her  as  their  suzerain,  the  Sienese  had  made  it 
worth  her  while  to  do  so.  She  was  thenceforward  defending 
her  own  city  and  her  own  vassals.2  And  when,  towards 
the  close  of  the  XVth  century,  doubts  began  to  be  enter- 
tained as  to  whether  the  submission  of  1399  to  the  Duke 
of  Milan  might  not  have  temporarily  deprived  Our  Lady 
of  some  of  her  feudal  rights,  it  was  felt  that  she  had  good 
cause  to  be  indignant,  and  steps  were  at  once  taken  to 
appease  her  by  a  new  submission.3 

As  long  as  such  ideas  as  these  were  prevalent,  any 
public  or  private  calamity  was  naturally  attributed  to  the 
Divine  wrath,  and  however  men  might  rise  superior  to  the 
terrors  of  superstition  in  the  days  of  their  prosperity,  that 
superstition  formed  *  the  abiding  background  of  their  moral 
being ;  *  and  the  influence  of  some  external  dread — a 
pestilence,  a  desolating  war,  an  imminent  peril  to  the  State — 
was  generally  enough  to  fill  the  churches  with  weeping 
penitents  and  to  send  the  whole  population  of  the  city 
bare-footed  in  procession  following  the  picture  of  Our  Lady 
of  Grace. 

1  See,  for  example,  Assempri  XXVIII,  XLIX.  I  shall  have  occasion  to 
recur  to  this  subject  in  a  subsequent  chapter. 

2  Cf.  the  chronicle  of  Ventura,  in  Porri,  Misc.  storica  senese,  page  49. — 
"  E  anco  vi  preghiamo  Madre  nostra  ch'  essi  Fiorentini  non  abbino  forza,  ne 
ardire,  ne  valore,  ne  nessuna  resistenza  contro  il  popolo  sanese  e  vostro  po- 
polo.  E  voi  Madonna  nostra  madre  date  ajuto  e  consiglio  a  questa  vostra  citta." 

3  A.  Toti,  Atti  di  votazione  della  cilia  di  Siena  e  del  senese  alia  SS.  Ver- 
gine  Madre  di  G.  C,  pubblicati  la  prima  volla  pella  festa  di  agoslo  delVanno  18/0 
(Siena,  Tip.  Lazzeri,  1870),  page  24  et  seq.,  votazione  III. 
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PLACE  AUX  DAMES. 


A  woman 
More  worth  than  any  man. 

Shakespeare,  The  Winter's  Tale,  V,  i. 

In  donna, 
Ove  virtu  e  piu  rara,  piu  si  stima. 

Benedetto  da  Cingoli. 

For  in  that  contre  yit,  withouten  doute, 

May  dens  ben  y-kept  for  jelousye 

Ful  streyte,  leste  they  diden  somme  folye. 

Chaucer,  The  Legend  of  Good  Women. 

Monk-like,  Fra  Filippo  first  attacks  the  weaker  sex,  and 
bitterly  denounces  those  *  miserable  women  who  fix  all  their 
thoughts  on  the  painting  and  adornment  of  their  accursed 
rotten  bodies.  * 1  *  Moreover  they  add  evil  to  evil  in  that 
their  children,  whom  they  ought  to  bring  up  in  good  deeds 
and  in  good  customs  and  in  the  fear  of  God,  they  bring 
up  wanton  and  dishonest  like  themselves.  Frequently  also, 
through  a  desire  to  force  nature,  they  themselves  and  their 
children  stand  and  are  made  to  stand  all  day  long  softening 
and  burning  their  brains  in  the  sun.  * 2 

1  Assempro  III.  D,tmy  altra  che  crepd  ne*  vestimenti. 

2  Assempro  II. — The  sun  was  supposed  to  possess  the  power  of  turning 
the  hair  blonde  ;  and,  as  this  was  the  colour  most  in  vogue,  many  ladies  used 
to  spend  their  whole  time  in  the  air  on  sunshiny  days.    Sansovino,  in  his 
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And,  in  fact,  the  Italian  women  were  notorious  for  the 
trouble  which  they  took  to  alter  their  appearance  by  all 
the  means  which  the  toilet  could  afford.  Dyes  and  other 
mixtures  were  freely  used  for  the  hair ;  and  we  meet  with 
an  endless  list  of  beautifying  waters,  plasters  and  paints 
for  every  single  part  of  the  face — even  for  the  teeth  and 
eyelids — of  which  in  our  day  we  can  form  no  conception.1 

Venezia,  fol.  152,  speaks  of  "  capelli  biondissimi per  forza  di  sole. "  The  Sienese 
Novelliere,  Gentile  Sermini,  tells  us  that  the  fair  Lionetta  "molto  stava  sul 
tetto  a  imbiondire  "  (Nov.  XXI,  page  256),  and  Sacchetti  (Nov.  CLXXVIII) 
animadverts  upon  those  women  who  pass  t;  the  whole  day  upon  the  housetops, 
some  curling  their  hair,  some  smoothing  it,  and  some  bleaching  it,  until  often 
they  die  of  catarrh." 

1  See  Burckhardt,  op.  cit.,  vol.  II,  page  126  et  seq.— Nor  was  it  their 
faces  alone  that  the  Sienese  ladies  painted,  as  is  proved  by  the  following  pas- 
sage from  the  Dialogo  della  bella  creanza  delle  donne  (Milano,  Daelli,  1862), 
pages  30,  31. — I  quote  somewhat  at  length  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  future 
reference. 

"  Margherita. — Would  you  advise,  Madonna  Raffaella,  that  a  young 
woman  should  use  similar  waters  and  sublimates  (solimati)  for  all  her  person  ? 

;'  Raffaella. — I  do  not  say  that,  although  there  are  some  who  paint 
their  legs  and  their  arms,  and  all  the  rest  of  them,  which  is  a  very  nasty  habit. 
But  I  should  wish  a  gentlewoman  to  wash  herself  all  over  every  few  days 
with  hot  water  from  the  fountain  which  has  been  boiled  with  something  odo- 
riferous in  it,  because  you  may  be  assured  that  daintiness  renews  a  woman's 
beauty. 

"  Mar. — What  do  those  parts  which  nobody  sees  matter? 

"  Raf. — As  to  whether  they  are  to  be  seen  or  not  I  will  talk  by  and  by, 
when  we  are  discussing  that  subject.  For  the  present  I  tell  you  that,  admitting 
for  the  sake  of  argument  that  they  will  never  be  seen,  personal  cleanliness 
and  daintiness  must  by  all  means  be  aimed  at,  if  only  for  the  satisfaction  of 
the  gentlewoman  herself,  and  for  that  of  her  husband.  Besides  uncleanliness 
of  the  person  often  engenders  a  foul  odour  in  a  woman,  which  is  a  very 
nasty  thing  as  I  had  occasion  to  find  out  only  a  few  nights  ago  when  I  slept 
by  chance  with  the  wife  of  Misser  Ulivieri. 

"  Mar. — Why  she  seems  to  be  dainty  enough. 

"  Raf. — As  far  as  her  face  goes,  I  grant  you ;  but,  as  for  the  rest  of 
her,  Heaven  preserve  us  !  Think  of  it !  besides  being  crusted  with  dirt  high 
up  all  over,  on  both  sides  of  her  bosom,  above  the  girdle,  there  was  a  col- 
lection of  filth  (ella  avea....  radunato  un  fango),  a  foulness,  the  most  disgusting 
thing  on  earth  ;  and,  as  far  as  I  can  judge,  this  was  due  to  the  sublimate 
which  she  had  used  and  which,  having  been  many  times  washed  off  and 
layed  on  again,  had  little  by  little  drifted  downwards  and  accumulated  like 
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Even  honorable  matrons,  and  women  as  docile  and  obedient 
as  the  gentle  wife  of  Agnolo  Pandolfini  could  hardly  be 
restrained  from  bedaubing  their  faces  with  deleterious  pig- 
ments ;  1  while,  before  the  end  of  the  XVth  century,  the 
habit  had  spread  to  the  contadine,  so  that  the  lover  of 
Nencia  di  Barberino  promises  to  bring  her  from  Florence, 

o  liscio  o  biacca  dentro  un  cartoccino. 

And,  again,  singing  the  praises  of  his  sweetheart  he  says : 

La  Nencia  quando  va  alia  festa  in  fretta, 
Ella  s'  adorna  che  pare  una  perla  ; 
Ella  si  liscia  e  imbiacca  e  si  rassetta....2 

As  early  as  the  days  of  Dante,  feminine  vanity  and 
extravagance  had  become  the  bane  of  Florentine  life,  and 


sand  above  her  girdle.  And  this  sublimate,  when  it  has  accumulated  in 
this  way,  generates  a  pungent  smell  which  is  the  most  disgusting  smell 
there  is. 

"  Mar. — Never  would  I  have  thought  such  a  thing.  She  seems  so  nice 
and  so  fastidious.  I  do  remember,  now  you  speak  of  it,  that  a  few  mornings 
ago  I  happened  to  sit  next  her  at  a  banquet,  and  that  all  the  food  which  was 
put  upon  the  table  seemed  to  have  an  unpleasant  smell...." 

The  subject  is  not  a  savoury  one,  but  Madonna  RafFaella's  account  of 
the  wife  of  Misser  Ulivieri  not  only  helps  us  to  understand  why  such  pene- 
trating perfumes  were  in  vogue  during  the  Renaissance  (see  page  41  supra), 
but  it  also  explains  how  Fra  Bernardino  was  able  to  declare  (in  a  passage 
which  I  shall  quote  further  on)  that  the  women,  by  painting  themselves  to 
the  extent  that  they  did,  caused  the  men  to  hate  them. — Le  prediche  volgari, 
vol.  Ill,  page  205. 

It  seems,  however,  that  this  disgusting  habit  was  not  altogether  confined 
to  the  fair  sex;  and  it  will  be  remembered  that  Bartolomeo  Platina,  in  his 
Lives  of  the  Popes,  accuses  Paul  II  of  painting  his  face  (Compare  Creighton, 
History  of  the  Papacy,  vol.  IV,  page  8,  and  note);  while  Gentile  Sermini 
introduces  us  to  a  certain  Potesta  who  8  piu  tempo  dava  a  pettinare  la  par- 
rucca  e  bene  incresparsi  alio  specchio  che  tenere  ragione.  "  —  Nov.  IV,  page  73. 

1  Agnolo  Pandolfini,  77  governo  delta  famiglia.  This  treatise  is  at- 
tributed by  some  to  Leon  Battista  Alberti.— See  G.  Mancini,  Vita  di  Leon 
Battista  Alberti,  Firenze  1882. 

2  La  Nencia  di  Barberino,  str.  20  and  40. 
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he  makes  Cacciaguida  recall  with  pleasure,  even  among 
the  joys  of  Paradise,  the  good  old  times  when  he  beheld 
the  wife  of  Bellincion  Berti  leave  her  looking-glass  *  senza 
il  volto  dipinto ; >y  1  while  Giovanni  Villani  denounces  in  no 
measured  terms  *  the  disordinate  appetite  of  women  *  which 
•  overcomes  the  reason  and  good  sense  of  men." 2  But  if 
the  ladies  of  Florence  had  forsaken  the  temperate  habits 
of  an  earlier  day  and  studied  to  beautify  themselves  by 
reddening  their  lips  with  cinnabar,  they  found  formidable 
rivals  in  their  Sienese  sisters,  who  were  at  least  their 
equals  in  the  arts  of  the  toilet.  Enough  for  the  XHIth 
century  to  recall  the  wife  of  Cecco  Angiolieri  whose  morning 
toilet  he  thus  describes  for  us: 

Quando  mia  donna  esce  la  man'  dal  letto, 

Che  non  s' ha  posto  ancor  del  fattibello, 

Non  ha  nel  mondo  si  laido  vasello 

Che,  lungo  lei,  non  paresse  un  diletto, 
Cosl  ha  il  viso  di  bellezze  netto, 

Infin  ch'ella  non  cerne  al  buratello 

Biacca,  allume,  scagliuola  o  bambagello ; 

Pare  a  vedere  un  segno  maladetto! 
Ma  rifassi  d'un  liscio  smisurato, 

Che  non  e  uom  che  la  veggia  in  chelPora 

Ch'ella  no'l  faccia  di  se  'nnamorato.3 

One  hopes  for  Cecco's  sake  that  he  did  not  leave  that 
sonnet  lying  about  where  his  better  half  could  find  it ;  for, 
from  what  he  tells  us  elsewhere,  we  have  reason  to  believe 


1  II  Paradiso,  XV. 

2  G.  Villani,  Cronica,  X,  n.  "  E  cosi  il  disordinato  appetito  delle  donne 
vince  la  ragione  e  il  senno  degli  uomini." — See  also  as  to  the  ladies  of  Flor- 
ence F.  Sacchetti,  Nov.  CXXXVI. 

3  A.  D'Ancona,  op.  cit.y  in  the  "  Nuova  Antologia  "  of  January  1874, 
page  16. 
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that  she  was  a  lady  with  a  fine  flow  of  eloquence.  *  Mi 
fu  dato,*  he  says, 

Per  mia  ristorazion,  moglie  che  garre 
Da  anzi  di  insino  al  ciel  stellato, 
E  '1  suo  garrir  paion  mille  chitarre.1 

This  evil  custom  of  *  adorning  and  painting  the  face  for 
the  pleasure  of  the  devil/'  was  derided  and  condemned  by 
nearly  all  the  writers  of  the  time  up  to  Fra  Bernardino, 
who  did  not  hesitate  to  declare  that  the  Sienese  ladies 
were  more  culpable  in  this  respect  than  the  women  of  any 
other  Italian  city.  (<  Ye  paint  yourselves  (he  says)  more 
than  any  women  that  I  know  of....  See  ye  not  that  ye 
destroy  yourselves  and  cause  the  men  to  hate  you  ?  Some 
there  are  of  you  whose  mouths  stink  from  this  painting, 
some  who  reek  of  sulphur,  some  who  daub  yourselves  with 
one  thing  and  some  with  another;  and  all  this  stench  ye 
force  upon  your  husbands....  How  many  are  there  of  you 
whose  teeth  are  rotten  from  so  much  painting?  Knowest 
thou  what  I  would  say?  Bear  in  mind  that  this  is  the 
work  of  the  Devil  to  cause  thee  to  come  to  an  ill  end,  thee 
and  thy  husband  with  thee,  and  that  he  may  have  both 
thy  soul  and  his.  Marvel  not  if  thy  husband  desire th  not 
to  look  upon  thee.    Thine  is  the  fault.... >y  2 


1  A.  D'Ancona,  loc.  cit. 

2  Le  prediche  volgari,  vol.  Ill,  pages  205,  206. 

It  is  probably  to  this  excessive  use  of  paints  and  washes  that  we  may 
attribute  the  early  loss  of  beauty  among  the  women  of  that  age ;  when,  as 
Franco  Sacchetti  tells  us  {Nov.  XCIX),  "  la  piu  bella  che  siain  piccol  tempo, 
come  un  fiore,  vien  meno,  e  diventa  secca  nell' ultima  vecchiezza  e  in  fine 
doventa  uno  teschio." 

Compare  II  governo  della  famiglia,  wherein  Agnolo  Pandolfini,  endeavour- 
ing to  dissuade  his  wife  from  painting  herself,  instances  r  a  certain  neighbour 
of  ours  who  had  few  teeth  in  her  mouth,  and  those  appeared  to  be  made  of 
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And,  according  to  Fra  Filippo  also,  all  this  was  the 
work  of  the  Evil  One,  who  <(  filled  with  envy  *  of  a  young 
wife  "  who  adorned  herself  honestly  as  became  her  rank/' 
"  commenced  to  tempt  her  to  paint  her  face.*  But  she,  *  re- 
fusing to  place  upon  her  countenance  the  mark  of  the  devil,* 
beheld,  in  recompense  for  her  long  resistance,  at  the  mo- 
ment when  the  priest  who  was  officiating  at  the  mass  elevated 
the  host,  *  the  face  of  a  child  stamped  upon  the  consecrated 
wafer  so  full  of  splendour  that  all  the  church  was  filled 
therewith.* 1 

Upon  another  occasion,  in  the  dim  light  of  an  early 
dawn,  the  devil  presented  himself,  in  the  form  of  a  woman, 
to  a  noble  and  beautiful  Sienese  lady  who  was  expecting 
her  maid  to  come  and  assist  her  with  her  toilet.  He  an- 
nounced himself  as  the  maid,  and  producing  the  necessary 

worm-eaten  box-wood.  Her  eyes  were  cavernous,  and  continually  surrounded 
by  dark  rings;  the  rest  of  her  face  was  livid  and  ashy  pale;  the  flesh  withered, 
wan  and  greasy.  The  only  thing  which  was  presentable  about  her  was  her 
light  yellow  hair....  And  this  woman  was  not  yet  thirty-two  years  of  age, 
but,  by  reason  of  the  use  of  paints,  had  grown  old  before  her  time.  Then 
when  she  (to  wit  Agnolo's  wife)  greatly  marvelled  how  this  might  be,  I  re- 
minded her  of  all  the  wenches  at  home,  and,  said :  '  Hast  thou  seen,  wife, 
how  all  our  girls  are  fresh  and  blooming  ?  The  reason  is  simple  enough, 
since  all  the  washes  they  get  they  draw  out  of  the  well;  and  so  do  thou.'  " 

In  the  Dialogo  della  bella  creanza  delle  donne  (edition  cited,  page  29)  a 
lady  is  mentioned  who  had  thus  destroyed  all  her  teeth  before  she  was  twenty- 
two  years  old.  On  page  25  we  have  an  account  of  the  way  in  which  some 
of  the  women  laid  on  the  paint  by  the  potfull,  "  ponendoselo  a  pazzia,  da 
far  rider  chi  le  vede ;  "  and  Margarita  instances  the  case  of  a  certain  Madonna 
Giachetta  "  who  had  covered  her  face  with  such  a  lack  of  skill  that  I  promise 
you  her  eyes  looked  as  if  they  belonged  to  another  person,  and  the  cold 
had  turned  her  skin  blue  and  had  dried  up  the  paint  with  which  she  had 
plastered  herself,  so  that  the  poor  devil  was  compelled  to  sit  still,  without 
turning  her  head  unless  she  turned  her  whole  body  with  it,  for  fear  of  crack- 
ing her  mask." —  In  the  Cortegiano  (edition  cited),  lib.  II,  §  62,  page  204,  the 
Count  Ludovico  mentions  a  lady  who  "  used  a  sort  of  paint  which  shone  very 
much,  so  that  when  she  was  thus  bedecked  I  could  see  myself  in  her  face  as 
if  it  were  a  looking-glass."    See  also  lib.  I,  §  40,  pages  87,  88. 

1  Assempro  IV. 
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appliances  proceeded  to  paint  her  face  and  then,  having 
performed  his  office,  departed.  A  little  later  the  true  maid 
entered  the  chamber  and,  to  her  unspeakable  terror,  beheld 
the  face  of  her  mistress  so  black  and  hideous  <(  that  there 
were  none  who  were  able  to  keep  their  eyes  fixed  to  gaze 
upon  her.*  Swooning  with  horror,  the  unfortunate  lady 
was  placed  upon  her  bed  by  her  trembling  servants,  and 
within  three  days  was  dead.1  Nor  was  it  only  the  denizens 
of  hell  that  these  sinners  had  to  fear.  The  saints  themselves 
were  quite  ready  to  chastise  female  vanity,  and  that  too, 
with  a  severity  altogether  out  of  proportion  to  the  offence. 
Thus  St.  Anthony,  whose  name  had  been  taken  in  vain  by 
a  beautiful  young  girl  who  was  in  the  act  of  painting  herself, 
enkindled  on  the  cheeks  of  the  offender,  at  the  moment 
that  the  pigment  touched  them,  uno  'ncendio  di  fuoco  mor- 
tale  which  "  so  burned  and  consumed  the  flesh  of  her  face 
that,  in  the  four  days  which  she  lived,  all  the  bones  of 
her  cheeks  were  laid  bare;  and  she  became  so  black  and 
horrible  that  all  who  beheld  her  marvelled.* 2 

But  in  spite  of  these  terrible  *  ensamples,*  the  Sienese 
ladies  continued  to  paint  themselves.  Moreover  they  were 
extremely  fond  of  costly  garments,  knowing  how  to  wheedle 
their  husbands  out  of  robbe,  o  drappi,  o  fregiature,  o  ad- 

1  Assempro  II. — "Assempro  d'  una  donna  de  la  citta  di  Siena  che  fu  lis  data 
dal  diavolo.  "  This  is  probably  the  best  known  of  all  the  Assempri.  The  in- 
cident which  it  recounts  is  also  mentioned  in  the  Cronaca  del  Bisdomini,  in 
the  Communal  Library  of  Siena.  Cod.  A,  III,  25  at  41b }  and  in  S.  Tizio, 
Historiarum  senensium,  Tom.  Ill,  page  94,  ad  annum  1322. 

2  Assempro  III.  This  Assempro  is,  says  Carpellini  (op.  cit.,  page  xxn) 
easily  explicable  on  natural  grounds,  when  we  remember  the  caustics  which 
entered  into  the  composition  of  the  liscio  with  which  the  ladies  adorned  their 
faces.  It  contained  a  large  proportion  of  sublimate  of  mercury  and  possibly 
also  arsenic — substances  which,  carelessly  used,  might  well  produce  fatal  results. 

Consult  as  to  the  Fuoco  sacro,  or  Fuoco  di  San f  Antonio,  Muratori, 
Dissertazione  XVI  (at  the  end).  He  treats  of  it  as  of  a  disease  well  nigh 
as  terrible  as  leprosy. 
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domamenti,  o  d'oro,  o  d' ariento,  o  di  perle,  wherewith  to 
make  themselves  magnificent  and  beautiful.1  And  indeed, 
to  form  some  idea  of  the  rich  and  fantastical  fashions  of 
the  women  of  Siena,  it  is  only  necessary  to  glance  through 
the  sumptuary  laws  of  the  Commune  and  to  see  the  long 
list  of  articles  which  were  from  time  to  time  prohibited: 
silks,  satins,  velvets,  brocades,  cloth  of  gold,  miniver,  pearls, 
garlands  of  gold  and  of  silver,  with  countless  other  similar 
ornaments.2 

If  the  reader  desires  to  know  just  how  those  women 
were  dressed,  whose  *  outrageous  array >y  vexed  the  souls 
of  Fra  Filippo  and  of  his  brother  friars,  he  can  very  easily 
satisfy  his  curiosity  by  consulting  the  Costumi  Senesi,  For 
me  it  is  enough  to  state  that,  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts  of 
the  legislators,  the  fair  Sienese  continued  to  bedeck  them- 
selves with  unseemly  splendour,  and  that,  like  the  women 
of  Flanders,  when  they  were  tormented  for  the  same  vices 
by  a  fanatical  Carmelite  friar,  they  releverent  leurs  comes,  et 
firent  comme  les  limagons,  lesquels  quand  Us  entendent  quelqiie 
bmit  retirent  et  resserrent  tout  bellement  leurs  comes  ;  mais, 
le  bruit  passe,  soudain  Us  les  relevent  phis  grandes  que 
devant?  And  probably  many  a  justiciar  in  Siena  found 
himself  quite  as  much  puzzled  to  enforce  the  law  as  did 
honest  Messer  Amerigo  in  Florence,  when  obliged  to  match 
his  dull  masculine  wits  against  feminine  ingenuity  and  artifice.4 

1  Assempro  II. 

2  Curzio  Mazzi,  Alcune  leggi  suntnarie  del  sec.  XIII,  in  the  "Arch.  stor. 
it.,"  series  IV,  vol.  V,  1880,  pages  133-144  ;  L.  Zdekauer,  La  vita privata,  &c, 
page  43  et  seq ;  C.  Falletti-Fossati,  op.  cit.,  page  133  et  seq.  Those  who 
wish  to  compare  the  fashions  of  Siena  with  those  of  the  other  Italian  cities 
will  find  a  long  list  of  authorities  in  the  article  of  A.  Zanelli  in  the  Bullet- 
tino  storico  pisloiese,  vol.  I  (1899),  fasc.  II,  page  50  et  seq. 

3  Paradis,  Annales  de  Bourgogne,  cited  by  G.  Biagi,  in  La  vita  italiana 
net  Rinascimento  (Milano,  1899),  page  68. 

4  F.  Sacchetti,  Nov.  CXXXVII.    A  similar  ingenuity  in  explaining  to 
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From  his  pulpit  in  the  Piazza,  Fra  Bernardino  thundered 
against  the  excesses,  the  luxury  and  the  ostentation  of  the 
prevailing  fashions — for  in  this  too  the  Sienese  ladies  out- 
shone all  competitors  1 — while  Fra  Filippo  endeavored  to 
frighten  them  into  greater  sobriety  of  dress  by  another  ter- 
rible *  ensample  -  of  a  young  girl  whose  mother,  wishing 
to  make  her  appear  piu  bella  e  scarca,  dressed  her  in 
*  a  garment  so  tight  that,  the  same  evening  that  she  was 
wedded,  sitting  at  table  with  many  women  and  men,  and 
having  peradventure  half  finished  her  meal,  the  wretched 
child,  in  the  presence  of  all  the  folk  that  were  there,  died 
sitting  at  the  table/' 2 

Nor  need  we  attribute  these  denunciations  of  female 
vanity  entirely  to  monkish  asceticism.  Sacchetti  in  one  of 
his  Novelle  speaks  of  the  ladies  of  his  time  as  wearing 
their  dresses  *  far  below  their  arm-pits." 3    Dante  censures 

 the  unblushing  womankind  of  Florence 

Who  go  about  displaying  breast  and  paps.4 

suit  themselves  injunctions  which  were  given  in  quite  another  sense  is  recorded 
of  the  Sienese  women  by  San  Bernardino,  Prediche  volgari,  I,  356.  — "  Dicono 
queste  donne  ch'io  lo'  concedetti  che  elleno  portassero  le  pianelle  due  dita 
alte,  e  fu  vero ;  ma  alcune  dicono  che  hanno  inteso  due  dita  per  lungo.  Non 
dissi  cosi  io :  io  dissi  e  dico  due  dita  per  largo." 

1  Le  prediche  volgari,  II,  111. — In  1425  Fra  Bernardino  caused  a  wooden 
edifice  to  be  built — in  the  Piazza,  whither  were  brought  "  piu  di  quattrocento 
carichi  di  tavolieri,  carte,  dadi,  capelli  morti,  vagielli  e  altre  tribulationi....  in 
fino  a  li  scachieri....  e  ogni  cosa  fu  bruciato  e  arso,"  Cronaca  senese  che  va 
sotto  il  nome  degli  Aldobrandini  (Biblioteca  Com.,  cod.  A,  VI,  9.). — Tizio, 
Historia  sen.,  IV,  202. — This  abbruciamento  delle  vanita  he  had  made  also 
at  Rome  in  1424,  and  in  Florence  in  the  Piazza  di  Santa  Croce ;  and  he  re- 
peated it  in  1426  in  Perugia,  where  were  burned  seven  sacks  of  false  hair  and 
other  head  gear.  "Avete  voi  vedute  delle  sacca  della  bombagia  ?  Cosi  furo 
quelle  sette  sacca ;  ma  elli  vi  fu  una  balla  scielta  che  fu  stimata  parechie  mi- 
gliaia  di  fiorini,  e  tutte  quasi  le  loro  vanita  so'  levate  via."'  Le  prediche  vol- 
gari, I,  349. 

2  Assempro  III. 

3  F.  Sacchetti,  Nov.  CLXXVIII.  A  translation  will  be  found  in  H.  E. 
Napier's  Florentine  History,  II,  539. 

4  //  Purgatorio,  XXIII. 
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And  Fra  Bernardino  instances  the  case  of  a  woman  in 
Siena  who,  seeing  a  prostitute  with  a  garment  of  a  new 
fashion,  sent  to  borrow  it,  and  dressed  her  daughter  in  it, 
and  so  showed  her  to  the  dressmaker  saying :  *  '  I  wish  the 
dress  to  be  made  in  this  style.'  '  Oh !  '  cries  the  Saint, 
in  an  outburst  of  righteous  fury,  '  If  I  were  thy  husband, 
I  would  give  thee  such  a  mark  with  feet  and  fists  as  should 
make  thee  remember  for  a  while  that  which  thou  hast 
done.  Art  thou  not  ashamed  to  clothe  thy  daughter  in 
the  garments  of  a  whore,  and  to  dress  her  as  a  whore  is 
dressed?' 

However,  while  it  is  indisputable  that  the  women  of 
Italy,  from  the  XHIth  century  to  the  XVIth,  may  be  fairly 
accused  of  no  small  degree  of  extravagance  and  folly  in 
the  matter  of  their  personal  adornment,  it  is,  perhaps,  not 
quite  so  clear  that  the  charge  of  unbridled  licentiousness 
which  has  so  often  been  brought  against  them  is  equally 
well  founded;  and  it  may  be  argued  with  a  certain  plausi- 

1  Le  prediche  volgari,  III,  176.  Compare  II,  330,  and  III,  188. 

In  Siena,  as  in  other  mediaeval  cities,  respectable  women  were  forbidden 
by  the  statutes  to  clothe  themselves  in  garments  embroidered  with  letters, 
figures  of  animals,  flowers,  fruit,  &c. ;  whereas  prostitutes  might  wear  what 
they  chose.  There  was  however  no  restriction  on  the  dress  of  children  under 
twelve  years  of  age — a  fact  which  probably  explains  why  the  lady  whom  Fra 
Bernardino  denounced  borrowed  the  garment  for  her  daughter  and  not  for 
herself.  Costumi  senesi,  pages  135,  138.  Cf.  L.  Frati,  La  vita  privata  in  Bo- 
logna (Bologna,  N.  Zanichelli,  1900),  page  104. 

In  his  Vita  privata  dei  Fiorentini,  signor  Biagi  gives  the  following  spec- 
imen of  the  sort  of  dresses  in  which  the  women  of  that  age  delighted  to 
array  themselves,  and  to  prohibit  which  the  sumptuary  laws  were  passed. 
It  belonged  to  a  certain  donna  Francesca,  the  wife  of  Landozzo  di  Uberto 
degli  Albizzi  of  the  Popolo  di  San  Pier  Maggiore  :  "  Un  mantello  nero  di 
drappo  rilevato  col  fondo  di  color  giallo,  con  sopra  uccellini,  pappagalli,  far- 
falle  e  rose  bianche  e  vermiglie  e  molte  altre  figure  vermiglie  e  verdi,  e  con 
trabacchi  e  dragoni,  e  con  lettere  e  alberi  gialli  e  neri  e  molte  altre  figure 
di  diversi  colori,  foderato  di  drappo  bianco  con  righe  nere  e  vermiglie." 
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bility  that  it  would  be  unfair  to  pass  judgment  upon  them 
solely  on  the  evidence  afforded  by  the  denunciations  of 
the  preachers  and  by  the  scandalous  stories  of  the  No- 
vellieri. 

Such  men  as  Fra  Filippo  and  Fra  Bernardino  stood  too 
far  aloof  in  a  dream-land  of  their  own.  They  had  held 
communion  with  Christ  and  with  His  Mother  ;  they  had 
seen  celestial  visions,  and  had  heard  the  rustling  of  angel 
wings.  How  should  they  sympathize  overmuch  with  the 
weaknesses  and  desires  of  common  humanity  or  be  able 
to  do  it  justice  ? 

We  who,  beyond  the  fairy  foam 

Once  heard  the  Bell-branch  ring, 
Who  heard  o'er  radiant  youth  and  maid 

The  Birds  of  Angus  sing ; 
We  who  have  seen  their  eyes  like  souls 

When  Angus'  song  was  high  : 
What  reck  we  in  a  shrinking  land, 

The  little  loves  that  die  ? 

O  we  who  rowed  long  days,  long  days, 

From  earth  and  care  and  ruth, 
Until  our  barque  sailed  like  a  song 

Around  the  Isle  of  Youth, 
And  on  the  Ever-living  Plains 

Beheld  the  Dead,  new-born  : 
What  care  we  for  the  ties  that  snap 

On  any  eve  or  morn  ?  1 

And,  even  as  holy  monks  and  friars  looked  out  upon  the 
world  from  too  lofty  a  stand-point,  so  did  the  Novellieri 


1  "A  song  of  the  Celtic  Paradise"  by  W.  P.  Ryan. 
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regard  it  from  a  level  so  low  that  they  could  find  in  it 
hardly  anything  which  was  pure  or  noble.    Their  tales  were 
mainly  love-stories.    And  with  them  love  was  simply  animal 
passion,  for  the  gratification  of  which  all  means,  whether 
tragic  or  comic,  were  not  only  lawful  but  worthy  of  admi- 
ration in  direct  proportion  as  they  were  bold  and  dangerous. 
Their  characters  they  naturally  chose  to  suit  the  matter  of 
their  narratives,  and  adultery  became  the  dominant  motive 
of  Renaissance  literature.     We  might,  however,  just  as 
fairly  judge  the  women  of  England  at  the  period  of  the 
Restoration  from  the  comedies  of  Congreve,  Wycherley 
and  Farquhar,  as  the  ladies  of  Siena  from  the  Novelle  of 
Gentile  Sermini,  of  Fortini  and  of  Nelli.   And  doubtless,  even 
in  the  midst  of  that  dissolute  society,  there  were  not  want- 
ing many  women  who  dressed  with  becoming  sobriety  and 
who  led  pure  and  virtuous  lives.    Of  such  it  is  pleasant 
to  recall  the  fair  Onorata  Saracini,  who,  in  1451,  going 
out  of  the  Porta  Camullia  with  other  Sienese  matrons  to 
do  honour  to  the  Emperor  and  his  bride,  was  blamed  be- 
cause she  went  "  too  modestly  clad ;  *  whereto  she  made 
answer  that  *  the  Sienese  ladies  should  make  pomp  of  their 
modesty  alone,  because,  in  other  displays  and  female  adorn- 
ments, the  women  of  other  and  richer  cities  could  easily 
surpass  them.  *   And  afterwards,  at  a  ball  given  to  celebrate 
the  imperial  espousals,  being  asked  who  was  the  most  gallant 
knight  in  all  the  company,  she  replied  that  she  had  eyes 
for  her  husband  alone.    And  so,  says  the  good  Gigli,  she 
was  accounted  the  worthiest  of  them  all  as  touching  her 
nobility  and  beauty  and  virtue.1    Of  her,  with  her  oval  face 
and  great  grey  eyes  and  golden  hair,  Ilicino  has  left  us  a 


Gigli,  Diario,  I,  70. 
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charming  picture. 1  And  in  her,  at  any  rate,  the  words  of 
the  poet  were  justified  : 

So  every  spirit,  as  it  is  most  pure, 
And  hath  in  it  the  more  of  heavenly  light, 
So  it  the  fairer  body  doth  procure 
To  habit  in. 

Nor  would  I  willingly  forget  those  four  dear  and  gentle 
ladies  to  whose  loving  care  Fra  Bernardino  owed  his  pure 
and  happy  childhood.  I  like  to  think  that  it  was  the 
memory  of  them  which  made  him  so  continually  appeal  to 
women,  as  to  the  sweeter  and  nobler  sex,  to  help  their 
husbands  in  the  thorny  ways  of  righteousness.  And  it  is 
a  strong  argument  in  favour  of  the  Sienese  women  of  that 
day  that,  while  the  good  friar  scourges  relentlessly  female 
vanity  and  extravagance,  he  for  the  most  part,  addresses 
himself  to  the  men  when  he  speaks  of  the  grosser  sins, 
and  rather  warns  the  women  of  the  pitfalls  which  surround 
them  than  accuses  them  of  having  actually  fallen.2 

Moreover,  in  this  connection,  we  ought  not  to  ignore 
the  evidence  of  the  lyric  poets.  For  it  has  been  strongly 
urged  that  surely  the  women  who  inspired  such  verses  as 
those  which  Dante  and  his  fellows  wrote  could  hardly  have 
been  the  dissolute,  painted,  frivolous  creatures  whom  the 
Nove Uteri  selected  as  the  heroines  of  their  indecent  tales. 

Thus  Cino  da  Pistoia  declares  that  every  evil  thought 
is  banished  in  the  presence  of  his  lady,3  and  that  all  fair 

1  In  the  Communal  Library  of  Siena  are  two  copies  of  the  biography 
which  Ilicino  wrote  of  Madonna  Onorata.—  See  also,  Arturo  Ricci,  Canzo- 
nieri  senesi  della  seconda  meta  del  quattrocento,  in  the  Bullettino  senese  di 
storia  patria,  vol.  VI  (1899),  pages  460,  461. 

2  See  Le  prediche  volgari,  passim. 

3  Canz.  Non  spero  che  giammai  per  mia  salute. 
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things  and  gentle  are  enamoured  of  her.1  In  his  lament 
for  the  lost  Selvaggia   he  mourns  not  only 

 the  beautiful  bright  hair 

 that  smile  of  hers 

Where  whiteness  as  of  snow  was  visible 
Among  the  roses  at  all  seasons  red, 

but  also 

The  thoughtful  mind — the  wit  discreetly  worn  ; 

 the  clearness  of  her  noble  talk, 

Which  made  the  good  take  root 

In  me,  and  for  the  evil  woke  my  scorn  ;  2 

while  he  blames  Dante  because,  what  time 

 he  says  he  came 

To  see,  at  summit  of  the  sacred  stair, 

His  Beatrice  among  the  heavenly  signs, — 
He,  looking  in  the  bosom  of  Abraham, 

Saw  not  that  highest  of  all  women  there 

Who  join'd  Mount  Sion  to  the  Apennines.3 

The  purity  and  grace  of  Beatrice  struck  men  dumb: 

My  lady  looks  so  gentle  and  so  pure 
When  yielding  salutation  by  the  way, 
That  the  tongue  trembles  and  has  naught  to  say, 

And  eyes,  which  fain  would  see,  may  not  endure.  4 

And  again, 

 As  she  goes  by 

Into  foul  hearts  a  deathly  chill  is  driven 


1  Tutto  ci6  ch'  e  gentil  se  n'  innamora 
L'aer  ne  sta  gaudente, 

E  '1  ciel  piove  docezza  u'  la  dimora. 

2  Canz.  Ohime  lasso  quelle  treccie  bionde. 

3  Son.  Infra  gli  altri  difelti  del  libello. 
*  Vita  Nuova,  XXVI. 
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By  Love,  that  makes  ill  thought  to  perish  there  ; 
While  any  who  endures  to  gaze  on  her 
Must  either  be  made  noble,  or  else  die. 1 

Then  too,  how  passing  lovely  must  have  been  the  Gio- 
vanna  of  Dante's  primo  amico.2 

Flowers  hast  thou  in  thyself,  and  foliage, 

And  what  is  good  and  what  is  glad  to  see ; 

The  sun  is  not  so  bright  as  thy  visage  ; 

All  is  stark  naught  when  one  hath  look'd  on  thee; 

There  is  not  such  a  beautiful  personage 
Anywhere  on  the  green  earth  verily.  3 

The  verses  of  her  lover  seem  to  radiate  and  sparkle  with 
the  splendour  which  flows  from  her. 

Who  is  she  coming,  whom  all  gaze  upon, 

Who  makes  the  air  all  tremulous  with  light, 

Who  leads  Love  with  her,  wherefore  'tis  that  none 
Dare  speak  but  each  man's  sighs  are  infinite.  4 

For  him  the  loveliness  of  his  lady  is  something  so  rare  and 
wonderful  that  all  that  is  beautiful  and  strong  and  sweet 
in  nature  recalls  her  image  to  his  enraptured  mind. 

Beauty  in  woman ;  the  high  will's  decree ; 

Fair  knighthood  arm'd  for  manly  exercise  ; 

The  pleasant  song  of  birds  ;  love's  soft  replies  ; 
The  strength  of  rapid  ships  upon  the  sea  ; 
The  serene  air  when  light  begins  to  be ; 

The  white  snow,  without  wind  that  falls  and  lies; 

Fields  of  all  flower ;  the  place  where  waters  rise  ; 
Silver  and  gold ;  azure  in  jewelry.  5 


1  Vita  Nuova,  XIX. 

2  Vita  Nuova,  III,  XXIV. 

3  Son.  Avete  'n  vo'  li  fiori  e  la  verdura. 

4  Son.  Chi  e  questa  che  ven,  chy  ogny  om  la  mira. 
8  Son.  Bilta  di  donna  e  di  saccente  core. 
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Nor  may  we  forget  the  devotion  with  which  the  Ma- 
donna Laura  was  worshipped — a  devotion  so  hopeless  and 
so  supreme  that  it  irresistibly  recalls  to  our  minds  the 
tender,  melancholy  lines  of  one  our  own  greatest  poets  : 

The  desire  of  the  moth  for  the  star, 

Of  the  night  for  the  morrow, 
The  devotion  to  something  afar 

From  the  sphere  of  our  sorrow. 

To  Petrarch  the  sight  of  his  lady  in  this  life,  was  what 
the  sight  of  God  would  be  to  him  in  eternity. 

Si  come  eterna  vita  e  veder  Dio, 

Ne  piu  si  brama,  ne  bramar  piu  lice, 
Cosi  me,  donna,  il  voi  veder,  felice 
Fa  in  questo  breve  e  frale  viver  mio ;  1 

while,  after  her  death,  Heaven  itself  became  more  fair  and 
more  desirable,  so  that  he  yearned  to  mount, 

Volando  tanto  su  nel  bel  sereno 

Ch'  i'  veggia  il  mio  Signore  e  la  mia  Donna ! 2 

But  all  the  loves  of  the  poets  were  not  after  this  fashion. 
The  Becchina  of  Cecco  Angiolieri,  for  example,  had  little  in 
common  with  Beatrice  Portinari  or  with  the  Madonna  Laura 
except  her  beauty ;  and  the  passion  which  she  inspired 
had  nothing  ennobling  about  it.  Indeed,  she  seems  to  have 
encouraged  Cecco  only  for  what  she  could  get  out  of  him. 

Becchina  wants  so  much  of  all  that's  nice, 
Not  Mahomet  himself  could  yield  enough.  3 


1  Son.  Si  come  eterna  vita  e  veder  Dio. 

2  Son.  Ey  mi  par  d' or  in  ora  udire  il  messo. 

3  Son.  Babbo  Becchina  Amore  e  mia  madre. 
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When  presents  were  not  forthcoming  Becchina  sulked,  and 
her  lover  had  to  go  away  unsatisfied. 

Whoever  without  money  is  in  love 

Had  better  build  a  gallows  and  go  hang.  1 

Nor  could  all  the  beauty  of  Giovanna  hold  Guido  Caval- 
canti  true,  or  keep  his  Muse  from  singing  of  other  and 
less  worthy  loves.  Besides  his  passion  for  the  fair  Man- 
detta  whom  he  beheld  in  the  ancient  church  of  the  Daurade 
at  Toulouse, 2  he  seems  to  have  had  plenty  of  transitory 
amours  such  as  the  one  which  he  tells  us  of  with  the  pretty 
pasture  lla. 

She  came  with  waving  tresses  pale  and  bright, 
With  rosy  cheer,  and  loving  eyes  of  flame, 

Guiding  the  lambs  beneath  her  wand  aright. 
Her  naked  feet  still  had  the  dews  on  them, 
As,  singing  like  a  lover,  so  she  came; 

Joyful  and  fashion'd  for  all  ecstacy. 

I  greeted  her  at  once,  and  question  made 

What  escort  had  she  through  the  woods  in  spring  ? 

But  with  soft  accents  she  replied  and  said 
That  she  was  all  alone  there,  wandering;  , 
Moreover  :  «  Do  you  know,  when  the  birds  sing, 

My  heart's  desire  is  for  a  mate, »  said  she.3 

The  birds  were  singing  then.  And  the  ballad  continues  to 
its  inevitable  catastrophe,  reminding  us  forcibly  of  Mr.  Swin- 
burne's ''Interlude, *  and  preaching  the  same  moral,  or  want 
of  it,  as  is  contained  in  the  final  quatrain  of  the  latter  poem. 


1  Son.  CM  e  senza  denari  innamorato. 

2  Son.  Una  giovene  donna  di  Tolosa:  and  compare  the  Ballata,  Era  in 
pensier  d*  amor  quand*  io  trovai. 

3  Ballata,  In  un  boschetto  trovai  pasturella. 
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They  were  a  faithless  crew,  those  poets,  and  we  find 
them  perpetually  rating  one  another  for  their  want  of  con- 
stancy in  love.1  But,  for  all  that,  it  may  be  argued  that 
women  who,  like  Beatrice,  and  Giovanna  and  Selvaggia, 
could  inspire  their  worshippers  with  high  and  lofty  aspira- 
tions— however  fleeting, — must  themselves  have  been  noble 
types  of  womanhood.  It  may  be  so.  But  what  lover  that 
ever  was  infatuated  with  a  pretty  face  has  dared  to  doubt 
that  the  outward  comeliness  of  his  lady  was  the  index  of 
as  fair  a  mind?  And,  if  indeed  there  was  a  real  flesh 
and  blood  Beatrice  who  walked  the  streets  of  ancient  Flor- 
ence,2 what  is  more  probable  than  that  the  love-sick  Dante 
should  have  clothed  her  on  with  all  the  beauty  of  his  own 
poet  soul?  Besides,  the  question  which  Leigh  Hunt  has 
asked  can  never  be  answered — "  Would  the  great  but 
splenetic  poet  have  made  an  angel  and  a  saint  of  Bea- 
trice, had  he  married  her?  He  never  utters  the  name  of 
the  woman  whom  he  did  marry.* 3 

It  is,  moreover,  instructive  to  note  what  a  very  different 
opinion  of  women  the  same  writer  may  express  in  prose 
and  in  verse.  Thus  Bernardo  Ilicino,  who,  when  he  sings 
his  lady's  virtues,  is  all  respect  and  reverence, 

Stando  contento  a  rimirar  sua  gonna 
Che  le  sue  belle  membra  ha  in  se  tenute! 


1  D.  G.  Rossetti,  The  Early  Italian  Poets  (London,  1861),  page  355,  note. 

2  See  A.  Bartoli,  Storia  delta  letteratura  italiana  (Firenze,  Sansoni,  1881), 
vol.  IV,  cap.  IX,  where  an  attempt  is  made  to  prove  that  Beatrice  is  a  purely 
ideal  being,  a  creature  of  the  poets  brain.  I  do  not  venture  to  assert  that 
the  arguments  there  adduced  are  conclusive,  but  they  are,  at  any  rate,  strong 
enough  to  make  them  disquieting  reading  for  those  persons  who  desire  to 
retain  their  preconceived  ideas  of  Dante's  love. 

3  Stories  from  the  Italian  Poets  (Paris,  1846),  page  4. 
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speaks,  in  his  Commento,  of  the  women  of  his  day  in  anything 
but  flattering  terms.1 

And  so,  having  heard  what  the  Poets  have  to  tell  us, 
let  us  turn  to  the  Novellieri. 

The  earliest  of  the  Sienese  Novellieri  was  Gentile  Ser- 
mini,  who  wrote  his  forty  Novelle  in  the  early  part  of  the 
XVth  century,  probably  about  1425,  some  three  years  after 
the  death  of  Fra  Filippo.  Next  followed,  in  1444,  the 
celebrated  Storia  di  dice  amanti  of  Enea  Silvio  Piccolomini ; 2 
and  later  on  a  prolix  narrative  dy  un  singolarissimo  caso 
di  piii  magnanimita  e  cortesie,  usate  fra  due  gentiluomini 
di  sangue  e  spiriti  sanesi,  by  Bernardo  Ilicino.3  The  No- 
velle of  Fortini,  Nelli,  Bargagli  and  Sozzini,  all  belong  to 
the  XVIth  century.  But  since  the  stories  of  Sermini  depict 
a  very  similar  state  of  morality  to  that  which  is  described 
by  Boccaccio,  and  since,  in  this  respect,  the  Novelle  of 
Fortini  are  of  the  same  character  as  those  of  Sermini,  I 
apprehend  that  we  shall  not  be  very  greatly  mistaken  if 
we  make  use  of  them  all  indifferently ;  only  bearing  in  mind 
that  Siena  suffered  at  least  as  much  as  the  rest  of  Italy 


1  Commento  al  i°  capitolo  del  Trionfo  (T  Amove,  cited  by  A.  Ricci,  op.  cit,, 
pages  456,  457. 

2  For  the  various  editions  and  translations  of  this  work,  which  was 
originally  written  in  latin,  see  la  prima  edizione  milanese,  Daelli,  1864,  pa- 
ges xx-xxiv. 

3  This  is  the  celebrated  story  of  Anselmo  Salimbeni  and  Angelica  Mon- 
tanini  which  is  also  recounted  by  Sermini  and  by  Bandello  (see  note  2 
on  page  74  supra).  The  English  reader  will  find  a  charming  version  of  it 
in  Mrs.  Oliphant's  Siena,  published  in  Blackwoods  Magazine  of  July  1898. 
In  her  hands  the  grossness  of  the  Novellieri  disappears;  and,  in  our  gratitude 
for  so  pleasing  a  transformation,  we  can  almost  find  it  in  our  hearts  to  for- 
give her  for  confounding  the  Dodici  (the  Negotiatores  abjecti  of  Pius  II) 
with  the  nobles  (page  31),  and  for  making  the  "  Magnifico  Baldassarre  Pe- 
ruzzi "  tyrant  of  Siena  (page  29). 
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from  the  effects  of  the  fearful  moral  retrogression  which 
accompanied  the  intellectual  advance,  and  that  the  frank 
indecency  of  the  XlVth  century  developed  into  unbridled 
sensuality  in  the  XVth  and  XVIth  centuries.  Between 
Sacchetti  and  Sermini  there  is  all  the  difference  between 
Swift  and  Don  Juan. 

Among  the  better  classes,  unmarried  girls  were  carefully 
secluded,1  and  that  not  without  good  reason  in  a  society 
so  corrupt  that  it  was  hardly  safe  to  allow  them  to  be  alone 
even  with  their  own  fathers.2  They  passed  their  colourless 
days  in  needlework,3  in  tending  their  birds 4  and  in  wa- 
tering their  flowers,  and,  if  they  could  read,5  in  studying 
the  lives  of  the  Saints  and  the  office  of  the  Madonna;6 

1  S.  Bargagli,  Nov.  V,  Ricciardo  e  Lavinella. 

2  Prediche  volgari,  II,  177. 

3  G.  Sermini,  Nov.  XV.  "Cassandra  si  stava  in  casa  con  Isotta  e 

con  Angiolella  a  filare  o  cucire  si  come  e  delle  giovani  usanza."  Compare 
Nov.  XXI,  page  257.  That  it  was  not  beneath  the  dignity  of  a  great  lady 
to  use  her  needle  for  the  mending  of  clothes,  and  such  like  common  work, 
I  infer  from  Sacchetti,  Nov.  L,  wherein  we  read  how  the  wife  of  Messer 
Amerigo  Donati  patched  the  tunic  of  Ribi. 

4  Cangenova,  in  Bargagli's  story  (Nov.  Ill),  had  a  gold-finch  and  also 
a  pet  dog. 

s  By  the  end  of  the  XVth  century  the  education  given  to  women  of  the 
upper  class  was  essentially  the  same  as  that  given  to  men,  Burckhardt, 
op.  cil.,  II,  page  160  et  seq. — But  at  an  earlier  period  they  were  not  even  allowed 
to  learn  to  read.  Paolo  di  ser  Pace  da  Certaldo,  I  79,  says:  8  S'ella  e 
fanciulla  femmina  ponla  a  cuscire  e  none  leggere,  che  non  ista  troppo  bene 
a  una  femmina  saper  leggere,  se  gia  non  la  volessi  far  monaca;  "  and  Fran- 
cesco da  Barberino,  in  his  book  Del  reggimento  e  dei  costumi  delle  donne, 
adopts  the  same  view. — Mr.  Ruskin,  in  his  Mornings  in  Florence,  points  out 
that,  of  the  three  children  standing  before  the  '  Grammatice '  in  the  affreschi 
of  the  Spanish  Chapel,  two  are  boys  and  one  is  a  girl ;  and  then  adds  : 
"  Qy.  Does  this  mean  that  one  girl  out  of  every  two  should  not  be  able  to 
read  or  write?  I  am  quite  willing  to  accept  that  inference,  for  my  own 
part, — should  perhaps  even  say,  two  girls  out  of  three." 

G  At  least  this  was  what  Fra  Bernardino  advised  them  to  do.  "  Se  tu 
sai  leggiere  leggie  delle  cose  sante  e  buone :  impara  1'  ufizio  de  la  Donna,  e 
con  esso  ti  diletta.  Le  prediche  volgari,  II,  page  434. 
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while,  as  soon  as  they  were  betrothed  they  learned  to  sing 
and  dance.1  Often  they  were  shut  up  alone  for  long  hours 
together,  with  no  other  amusement  than  to  watch,  from 
behind  the  jalousies  of  their  windows,  the  youthful  cavaliers 
going  to  and  fro  below  them,  or  the  boys  playing  at  ball 
in  the  streets.2 

When  the  young  lady  had  reached  a  marriageable  age 
— which  seems  to  have  been  from  twelve  to  seventeen 3 — her 
parents  either  sought  out  for  her  a  husband,  or,  if  they 
were  unable  or  unwilling  to  provide  the  necessary  dowry, 
immured  her  in  a  convent — a  solution  of  the  difficulty  which 
must  appear  to  many  minds  even  more  cruel  and  revolting 
than  those  expositions  of  female  infants  which  were  so 
frequently  perpetrated  among  the  ancient  Greeks  from 
similar  economic  motives.4  Of  the  disastrous  results  of  such 
enforced  seclusion  from  the  world  the  Novelle  afford  us 
numerous  examples ; 5  and  in  the  XVIth  century  the  nun- 

1  A.  Ricci,  op.  cit.,  page  461. — In  G.  Sermini's  twenty-fourth  Novella, 
Bobi  says  to  his  wife,  speaking  of  their  daughter :  "  Non  vedi  tu  ch'  ella  non 
sa  fare  nulla  ?  Se  ella  impara  uno  migolino  a  sonare  e  a  cantare,  ella  ne  varra 
di  meglio  un  centinajo  di  fiorini  quando  la  mariteremo." 

2  S.  Bargagli,  Nov.  V ;  Le  prediche  volgari,  II,  pages  434,  436,  438. 

3  G.  Sermini,  Nov.  II:  "  avendo  una  sua  figliuola  d'eta  d' anni  dieci, 
appressandosi  il  tempo  di  maritarla...."  The  parents  of  Caterina  Benincasa 
began  to  think  of  marrying  her  when  she  was  only  twelve  years  of  age ;  and 
we  all  remember  the  lines  in  Romeo  and  Juliet,  act  I,  scene  II : 

Paris.  But  now,  my  lord,  what  say  you  to  my  suit? 

Capulet.  But  saying  o'er  what  I  have  said  before; 
My  child  is  yet  a  stranger  to  the  world : 
She  hath  not  seen  the  change  of  fourteen  years ; 
Let  two  more  summers  wither  in  their  pride, 
Ere  we  may  think  her  ripe  to  be  a  bride. 

Paris.  Younger  than  she  are  happy  mothers  made. 

4  W.  E.  H.  Lecky,  History  of  European  Morals  (London,  Longmans 
Green  6°  Co.,  1869),  vol.  II,  page  306. — Dante  tells  us  how,  in  Florence, 

 the  daughter  at  her  birth  struck  fear 

Into  the  father  

(Paradiso,  XV). 

5  See,  for  example,  the  second  Novella  of  G.  Sermini.  Compare  a  very 
beautiful  lEsemplo '  in  Lo  specchio  delta  vera  pe?iitenza  of  Fra  Jacopo  Pas- 
savanti,  Dist.  I,  cap.  IV. 
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neries  of  Italy  obtained  evil  notoriety  as  houses  of  licentious 
pleasure  to  which  soldiers  and  youths  of  dissolute  habits 
resorted  by  preference.1 

In  his  Canzonieri  senesi  nel  quattocento,  Signor  Ricci 
quotes  some  delightful  verses  which  are  put  into  the  mouths 
of  certain  youthful  nuns  who  have  escaped  from  the  cloister. 


Fanciullette  semplicelle, 
pure,  sciocche,  nei  primi  anni 
fummo  fatte  monacelle : 
con  lusinghe  e  con  inganni 
ci  vestiron  questi  panni. 

Then,  continue  the  runaways,  they  told  us  that  they  had 
made  nuns  of  us  in  order  to  give  dowries  to  our  more 
fortunate  sisters,  who  are,  in  fact,  not  one  whit  more  de- 
serving than  we  are.    And  so, 

1'  una  e  sempre  in  doglia  e  in  pianto, 
F  altra  e  sempre  in  gioco  e  festa, 
T  una  ha  il  vezzo  e  il  ricco  manto, 
T  altra  il  bigio  e  il  velo  in  testa: 
questo  tempo  che  ci  resta 
non  vogliam  perderlo  al  tutto, 
ma  per  trarne  qualche  frutto, 
noi  vogliamo  esser  dotate! 

A  malicious  picture  of  conventual  life  follows,  which  perhaps, 
if  the  truth  were  known,  would  be  almost  equally  applicable 
to  the  nunneries  of  to-day.2 


1  J.  A.  Symonds,  in  The  Catholic  Reaction,  part  I,  devotes  many  pages 
to  this  subject. 

2  A.  Ricci,  op.  cit.y  page  446. — This  barzelletta  recalls  to  mind  the  ballad 
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In  the  case  of  those  girls,  on  the  other  hand,  who 
were  destined  to  be  married,  their  parents,  as  I  have  said, 
selected  their  husbands  for  them.  And  although  peasant 
maidens,  like  Nencia  di  Barberino,  might  be  wooed  and 
won  as  God  intended  that  they  should  be,  the  heads  of 
noble  families,  like  the  Tolomei,  the  Saracini  and  the  Sa- 
limbeni,  never  dreamed  of  consulting  the  wishes  of  their 
daughters  in  a  matter  which  was,  from  their  point  of  view, 
merely  a  business  transaction  resolving  itself  almost  entirely 
into  a  question  of  dowry.1  The  bride  and  bridegroom, 
if  they  did  not  meet  for  the  first  time  on  the  wedding  day, 
had  generally  made  one  another's  acquaintance  very  shortly 
before ;  2  and  many  a  poor  child  was  given  into  the  hands 
^  of  a  man  whom  she  scarcely  knew  by  sight,  and  for  whom, 
at  any  rate  at  first,  she  could  not  possibly  feel  any  wifely 
affection.  That,  if  it  was  to  exist  at  all,  must  come  later. 
And  so  she  entered  upon  a  world  in  which  her  character 
began  to  develop.    And  what  a  world  ! 


which,  in  June  1465,  was  sung  by  a  man  dressed  as  a  nun  "a  pie  del  palazzo 
dei  Signori,"  in  the  moresca  performed  in  honour  of  Ippolita  Sforza. 

Non  vogl'  essere  pii  monica 
Arsa  le  sia  la  tonica 
Chi  se  la  veste  pii  ? 

(Muratori,  Rer.  Italic.  Script.,  Tom.  XXIII,  722.) 

1  P.  L.  Cecchi,  La  donna  e  la  famiglia  italiana  dal  secolo  XIII  al  se- 
colo XVI,  in  the  "  Nuova  Antologia  "  (second  series),  vol.  XI,  fasc.  19-20  ; 
C.  Guasti,  Lettere  di  una  gentildonna  fiorentina  del  secolo  XV  ai  figliuoli 
esuli.    Compare  Sacchetti,  Nov.  CLXXXIX. 

2  Dialogo  della  bella  creanza  delle  donne  (edition  cited),  page  71. 
Margarita. — There  must  be  many  wives,  Madonna  Raffaella,  who  enjoy 

this  sympathy  with  their  husbands  of  which  you  speak. 

Raffaella. — On  the  contrary,  they  are  extremely  few ;  and  the  reason 
is  this,  that  wives  and  husbands  take  one  another  blindly,  without  having 
ever  seen  one  another;  and  it  would,  indeed,  be  a  strange  chance  if  they 
loved  one  another  from  the  heart  and  not  for  appearance  sake  and  for  duty, 
or,  as  one  might  say,  by  force. 
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*  Hark  ye !  *  cries  Fra  Bernardino,  preaching  in  the 
Piazza.  *  If  I  were  a  Sienese,  as  in  good  sooth  I  am,  and 
if  I  had  sons,  as  I  have  not,  I  would  do  with  them  as  I 
shall  tell  you.  When  they  had  reached  the  age  of  three 
years,  I  would  immediately  send  them  out  of  Italy.  And 
why  out  of  Italy?  Why?  Because  this  Italy  is  so  cor- 
rupt that  scarcely,  if  they  abode  here,  might  they  escape 
contamination.  * 1 

For  the  young  wife  there  was  temptation  on  every  side. 
Procuresses,  hired  by  would-be  lovers,  forced  their  way  into 
her  house  on  such  fair  pretexts  that  even  the  most  jealous 
of  husbands  were  deceived  by  them  ;  2  the  very  priest  to 
whom  she  confessed  might  seek  to  seduce  her  ; 3  if  her 
husband  was  a  merchant,  his  business  frequently  took  him 
away  to  distant  cities  for  weeks  or  even  months  at  a  time ; 4 
she  generally  had  good  reason  to  suspect  him  of  infidelity 
or  worse  ; 5  while  all  too  often  the  very  slave  girls  in  her 

1  Le  prediche  volgari,  III,  261. 

2  See  G.  Sermini,  Nov.  I ;  M.  Giustiniano  Nelli,  Nov.  I,  Giulio  e 
Isabella;  and  La  storia  di  due  amanti  (edition  cited),  page  36  et  seq. — As  to 
the  Dialogo  della  bella  creanza  delle  donne,  it  is  simply  a  dialogue  between 
a  procuress  and  a  young  wife,  in  which  the  former,  a  true  "  Mephistopheles 
in  petticoats,  argues  not  less  subtilely  than  he." — That  Fra  Bernardino  fully 
realized  the  peril  to  which  newly  married  girls  were  exposed  from  such  women 
is  beyond  question.  See  Le  prediche  volgari,  II,  189,  190,  439.  His  descrip- 
tion of  their  methods  is  much  the  same  as  that  of  the  Novellieri. 

3  See  all  the  Novellieri,  passim,  and  especially  a  sonnet  of  Sermini 's 
on  pages  153,  154.  Compare  //  Corlegiano  (edition  cited),  lib.  Ill,  §  XX, 
page  275 ;  and  observe  that  Fra  Bernardino  repeatedly  warns  his  female  hearers 
to  be  careful  in  their  choice  of  a  confessor. — Prediche  volgari,  II,  185,  196,  377. 

4  Le  prediche  volgari,  II,  98,  372-373;  III,  241. — Boccaccio  in  Nov.  IX, 
Giorn.  II  of  the  Decameron,  describes  the  vicious  life  of  these  merchants. 
Compare  also  P.  Fortini,  Nov.  II. 

5  A  curious  light  is  thrown  upon  the  manners  of  the  time  by  a  letter 
published  in  the  Misc.  storica  senese,  vol.  I  (1893),  page  43.  It  was  written  in 
the  XlVth  century  by  a  courtesan  to  one  of  her  lovers.  It  is  dated  from  Pe- 
rugia. The  opening  sentence  runs  :  "  Giachocco  signor  mio.  Diademma  vostra 
con  honore  e  con  reverenza  ve  manda  salutando  voi  e  a  vostra  donna." — A 
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own  home,  for  all  their  scarred  and  branded  faces  and  thick 
protruding  lips,  were  preferred  before  her. 1  Moreover  the 
society  in  which  she  moved  neither  felt  nor  pretended  to 
feel  any  moral  reprobation  for  licentiousness  as  such.  The 
only  sin  lay  in  being  found  out,  and  the  onesta  of  a  woman 
was  perfectly  compatible  with  secret  vice,  provided  she  did 
not  expose  herself  to  ridicule  or  censure  by  letting  her 
amour  be  known. 2  Thus,  in  Sermini's  Novella,  *  la  savia 
Montanina  sempre  consalvo  suo  onore  *  though  living  in 
adultery  ;  3  while  the  fair  Lavinella,  who  had  become  en- 
amoured of  a  handsome  youth,  and  who,  to  gratify  her 
desires,  had  masked  herself  and  given  herself  to  his  embraces 
during  the  Carnival — without,  however,  permitting  him  to 
see  her  face — returned  home  joyful  that  she  had  satisfied 


greeting  which  seems  to  imply  that  the  writer  had  found  no  difficulty  in 
preserving  the  friendship  of  the  wife  while  carrying  on  a  liaison  with  the 
husband. 

1  Salvatore  Bongi,  Le  schiave  orientali  in  Italia,  published  in  the 
"Nuova  Antologia,"  vol.  II  (1866),  pages  215-246;  A.  Zanelli,  Le  schiave 
orientali  a  Firenze  nei  secoli  XIV  e  XV  (Firenze,  1885). — Compare,  with  re- 
gard to  slaves  in  Siena,  the  Misc.  storica  senese,  vol.  II  (1894),  pages  102- 
106;  120-124. 

The  following  lines  from  a  sonnet  by  Antonio  Pucci  (ms  Magliab., 
C.  VII,  N.  1 145  a  c^  88a),  which  is  quoted  by  Zanelli  in  the  above  cited 
work,  show  very  clearly  what  the  wife  had  frequently  to  put  up  with. 

La  schiava  comperata  e  innanzi  tratto  ; 
non  a  per  matrimonio  anello  in  dito, 
ma  ella  appaga  me'  suo  appetito 
che  la  sua  donna,  a  cui  da  scacco  matto. 

2  J.  A.  Symonds,  Renaissance  in  Italy — The  Age  of  the  Despots  (Lon- 
don, 1880),  pages  439-443.— In  one  of  Nelli's  stories  (Nov.  I,  page  87)  a 
lover  speaking  to  his  mistress  declares  "  che  onesta  altro  che  esser  cauta  non 
significa."  Compare  Fortini,  Nov.  XIV,  the  penultimate  sentence  of  which 
is  evidently  inspired  by  the  same  idea.  See  too  //  dialogo  delta  bella  creanza 
delle  donne,  page  50,  where  RafTaella  says  :  !<  Hai  da  sapere  che  1'  onore  o  il 
biasimo,  non  consiste  principalmente  nel  fare  ella  una  cosa  o  non  la  fare,  ma 
nel  credersi  che  la  faccia  o  non  credersi :  perche  1'  onore  non  e  riposto  in 
altro,  se  non  nella  stimazione  appresso  agli  uomini,"  &c. 

3  Sermini,  Nov.  I,  page  31. 
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her  passion,  and  had  yet  *  preserved  her  honour  pure  and 
untarnished.  * 1  Nor  do  the  ladies  whom  the  Sienese  No- 
vellieri  delighted  to  immortalize  appear  to  have  experienced 
the  slightest  shame  at  being  surprised  in  the  most  com- 
promising positions  provided  that  they  had  reason  to  believe 
that  their  indiscretions  would  not  be  noised  abroad.  For 
example,  the  discovery  of  her  concealed  lover  by  her  hus- 
band's sister  does  not  seem  to  have  disturbed  Fortini's 
Antona  in  the  smallest  degree  after  she  had  once  insured 
the  silence  of  her  kinswoman.2 

If  the  husband  was  unfaithful,  the  wife  was  held  to  be 
as  good  as  justified;  and  she  set  herself  with  a  free  conscience 
to  devise  such  vengeance  as  his  sins  deserved.3  But, 
wound  him  as  she  might,  she  must  be  careful  that  his 
shame  should  remain  secret ;  for  if  he  was  exposed  to  the 
derision  of  others,  the  affair  might  become  tragical.  Husband 
and  brothers,  even  the  father  of  the  wife,  would  join  to 
take  revenge.4  Jealousy  did  not  enter,  nor  any  feeling  of 
outraged  morality;  rather  the  desire  to  spoil  the  triumph 
of  others.5  But,  none  the  less  for  that,  was  the  result 
sanguinary  and  violent.6 

However  the  fear  of  consequences,  thus  generated,  did 
not,  I  think,  tend  to  make  the  position  of  women  more 


1  Bargagli,  Nov.  V. 

-  Fortini,  Nov.  I. — In  the  Storia  di  due  amanti,  Lucrezia  unblushingly 
discloses  her  unlawful  passion  to  a  man  servant  whom  she  proposes  to  use 
as  a  messenger  to  her  lover. 

3  The  story  of  Ruberto  da  Camerino  (Sermini,  Nov.  XXII)  is,  I  think, 
one  of  the  best  examples  of  such  a  vengeance  to  be  found  among  the  Novelle 
senesi.    It  is  however  too  revolting  to  be  discussed  in  detail. 

4  See  for  a  shocking  instance  the  chronicle  of  Graziani  in  the  "Arch, 
stor.  it."  XVI,  629. 

5  See  Decameron,  VIII,  8. 

6  Burckhardt,  op.  cit.,  vol.  II,  pages  228-230. 
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secure :  it  rather  added  to  their  perils,  since,  when  occasion 
offered,  bold  and  violent  men  did  not  hesitate  to  satisfy 
their  desires  by  force  or  fraud,  well  knowing  that  in  the 
majority  of  cases  their  victims  would  rather  submit  to  any 
outrage  than  give  their  husbands  cause  to  suspect  them. 
And  so  onesta  was  allowed  to  triumph  over  chastity.1 

But,  in  spite  of  all  this,  even  the  Novellieri  themselves 
are  inclined  to  depict  women  as  more  faithful  than  men. 
The  story  of  Vannino  da  Perugia  and  Montanina  ends  like 
an  old  fashioned  love  tale,  where,  the  marriage  once  con- 
summated, the  hero  and  heroine  *  live  happily  ever  after- 
wards ;  *  only  in  this  case  the  connection  was  an  illicit  one.2 
Savina  was  always  faithful  to  Girolamo  until  he  left  her 
for  a  new  mistress.3  When  Eurialo  rode  away  Lucrezia 
died  of  a  broken  heart.  He  too  mourned  his  lost  love, 
and  took  no  joy  of  life,  *  until  the  Emperor  had  married 
him  with  a  damsel  of  ducal  blood,  most  chaste  and  wise, 
and  beyond  measure  lovely.  * 4  Raffaella  tells  Margarita 
that  when  she  shall  have  chosen  her  lover  she  should  resolve 
<(  to  love  him  alone,  with  all  her  mind  and  with  all  her  heart, 
above  all  other  things  in  the  world  which  she  holds  dear, 
to  think  continually  of  him  and  to  esteem  the  rest  of  the 
world  as  nothing  in  comparison  with  him ;  * 5  while,  in  such 

1  In  Fortini,  Nov.  I,  page  190,  a  youth  surprises  a  young  married  woman 
in  bed,  while  her  brother  is  in  the  next  room.  "  Vedendosi  la  donna  ignuda 
e  in  braccio  d'un  giovine,  divenne  tutta  paurosa,  ne  sapendo  ella  stessa  che 

far  si  dovesse   prese  per  il  meglio  tacere,  considerando  ch' il  gridare 

fusse  il  peggio. '  For  other  instances  where  the  lover  evidently  relied  upon 
the  fears  of  his  victim,  see  Bargagli,  Nov.  II,  VI ;  Sermini,  Nov.  XXI ; 
Nelli,  Nov.  I. 

2  Sermini,  Nov.  I. 

3  Sermini,  Nov.  II. 

4  La  storia  di  due  amanti. 

5  Dialogo  della  bella  creanza  delle  donne,  page  63. 
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charming  stories  as  that  of  Uguccione  and  Antilia,  where, 
after  long  courtship  and  many  difficulties  overcome,  the 
lovers  are  at  last  united,  the  narrative  ends,  as  it  should 
do,  with  wedding  bells.1  In  fact,  throughout  the  Novelle, 
when  a  woman  has  once  given  her  heart  she  remains  faithful ; 
and  we  may,  if  we  will,  read  therein  rather  a  series  of 
protests — unconscious  protests,  it  may  be,  but  none  the  less 
protests — against  mere  contractual  marriages  than  any  ap- 
probation of  illicit  loves. 

Moreover,  in  estimating  the  weight  to  be  given  to  the 
evidence  of  the  Novellieri,  it  is  well  to  remember  that  they 
wrote  in  an  age  in  which  a  licence  of  speech  was  permitted, 
which,  in  our  day,  would  be  considered  grossly  immodest. 
Tales  were  told  in  the  presence  of.  ladies  which  would 
hardly  be  tolerated  in  a  modern  smoking-room,  and  every 
part  of  the  human  frame  was  mentioned  without  the  slightest 
reserve.2  It  is,  of  course,  obvious  that  the  connection 
between  ethics  and  good  taste  is  of  the  slightest,  and  many 
of  the  Novelle  which  are  the  most  offensive  to  the  ideas 
of  the  present  day  have  not  the  slightest  immoral  tendency. 

1  Bargagli,  Nov.  I. 

2  The  sermons  of  San  Bernardino  afford  us  innumerable  examples  of  the 
extraordinary  lack  of  reserve  of  the  men  of  that  day.— At  the  commencement 
of  Predica  IV,  he  says  :  "  Ieri  io  era  morto  e  ora  so'  vivo,  e  per  lo  grande 
male  ch'  io  mi  sentii,  io  non  credevo  predicare ;  imperd  che  io  ebbi  una  pur- 
gazione  tanto  grande,  che  io  so'  mosso  xxiiij  volte  a  qua...."  Instances  of 
indelicate  similes  and  metaphors  might  be  adduced  by  the  score,  I  content 
myself  with  referring  to  the  following:  Prediche  volgari,  I,  154;  II,  15 ,  36- 
Moreover  in  many  places  the  saint  permitted  himself  a  liberty  of  speech  which 
seems  incredible.  His  sermon  delV  ordinate  amove  che  debba  essare  infra  la 
moglie  e  7  marito  (Pred.  XX)  is  so  scandalously  filthy  that  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  find  anything  equal  to  it  among  the  most  obscene  stories  of  the 
Novellieri,  and  we  can  hardly  wonder  that  Poggio  declared  that  the  preachers 
of  the  day  "  rebuked  vice  in  such  a  way  as  to  seem  to  teach  it ;  "  Poggii 
His  tor  ia  convivalis  de  avaritia  et  luxuria  (at  the  beginning);  cf.  F.  Donati, 
Notizie  su  San  Bernardino,  in  the  Bullettino  sen.  di  st.  pair.,  vol.  I  (1894), 
pages  61,  62. 
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They  are  simply  dirty  ;  and  their  only  raison  d'etre  is  to 
be  found  in  the  desire  of  their  narrators  to  provoke  laughter, 
a  thing  which  it  cannot  be  denied  that  many  of  them  are 
eminently  calculated  to  do. 1  However,  the  point  upon 
which  it  is  desirable  to  insist  is  this, — that,  in  estimating 
the  weight  to  be  given  to  the  evidence  afforded  by  narratives 
of*  this  class,  we  must  not  be  imposed  upon  by  mere  bulk ; 
since,  from  the  literature  of  a  period  which  discussed  with 
perfect  openness  all  actions  however  indecent,  we  may  expect 
to  acquire  a  mass  of  details  with  regard  to  certain  kinds  of 
vices  which  would  be  quite  impossible  in  a  more  refined 
age.  Similar  tales  are  told  among  ourselves,  but  we  do 
not  print  them,  so  that  very  possibly  posterity  may  credit 
us  with  more  virtue  than  we  deserve. 

Neither  is  it  well  to  overlook  the  fact  that  the  scenes 
of  most  of  the  Novelle  are  laid  in  the  cities,  and  that  the 
majority  of  their  heroes  and  heroines  belong  to  the  well- 
to-do  classes. 

We  know  that  in  England,  the  extraordinary  corruption  of 
manners,  which  followed  the  return  of  the  Stuarts,  and  which 
has  been  so  vividly  described  in  the  pages  of  the  Resto- 
ration dramatists,  manifested  itself  principally  in  London, 
and  among  the  nobility  and  fine  gentlemen  who  ruffled  it 
at  Whitehall.  In  the  country  men  still  feared  God  and  lived 
cleanly ;  and,  in  the  main,  the  lower  classes  were  unaffected 
by  the  epidemic  of  licentiousness  which  raged  so  fatally 
among  their  social  superiors.  To  some  extent  also,  this 
must  certainly  have  been  the  case  in  Italy  in  the  time  of 


1  See,  for  example,  Sacchetti,  Nov.  XLIX. — To  stand  the  conversation 
of  those  days  no  doubt  required  a  strong  stomach.  "  E  per  6  h  grazia  a  Dio 
d'avere  si  fatto  stomaco  che  ogni  cosa  patisca."  Sacchetti,  Nov.  LXXXVII, 
(at  the  end). 
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the  Renaissance.  The  Novellieri  themselves  imply  as 
much.  I  content  myself  with  two  examples  out  of  many. 
In  that  most  pathetic  story  of  Bandello's  the  beautiful 
Giulia  da  Gazuolo  who  drowns  herself  rather  than  live  dis- 
honoured, is  a  poor  girl,  the  daughter  of  a  common  labourer.1 
And  Enea  Silvio  Piccolomini,  in  his  Storia  di  due  amanti, 
declares  that  *  chastity  dwells  only  in  the  cottages  of  the 
poor,  and  where  men  are  content  with  little  ;  modesty 

knows  nothing  of  lordly  palaces          Accursed  lust  is  the 

companion  of  prosperity/'2  As  to  the  cleaner,  nobler  life 
which  was  lived  in  the  country,  we  must,  of  course,  call 
Agnolo  Pandolfini.  "At  the  Villa/'  he  says,  « we  enjoy 
such  breezy,  clear  and  open  days  as  this.  We  see  fair 
and  jocund  sights,  beholding  these  little  hills  clad  with 
verdure,  these  sweet  lawns  and  fountains  and  yonder  leap- 
ing rivulets  which  hide  themselves  beneath  the  blossoming 
grasses.  Moreover  that  which  delights  us  more  than  all 
else  is  our  freedom  from  the  clamour,  stress  and  tumult 
of  the  city,  of  the  piazze  and  of  the  Pelagio.  At  the 
Villa  we  can  hide  from  our  eyes  the  violences,  the  arrogant 
outrages,  the  iniquities,  the  injustices  and  the  ribaldries  of 
that  multitude  of  evil  men  which  in  the  city  we  continually 
behold,  and  can  close  our  ears  to  the  clamour  of  their 
strange  desires.  Oh,  blessed  country  life !  Oh,  happiness 
too  little  known  ! * 3 

Burckhardt,  speaking  of  the  position  of  women  in  Italy, 
asserts  that,  at  the  period  of  the  Renaissance,  they  "  stood 


1  Matteo  Bandello,  parte  I,  Novella  VIII,  Giulia  da  Gazuolo,  essendo 
per  forza  violata,  in  Oglio  si  gella}  ove  morl. 

2  Sloria  di  due  amanti  (edition  cited),  pages  28,  29. 

3  //  governo  della  famiglia. 
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on  a  footing  of  perfect  equality  with  men, *  and  warns  us 
not  to  be  *  misled  by  the  sophistical  and  often  malicious 
talk  about  the  assumed  inferiority  of  the  female  sex  which 
we  meet  with  now  and  then  in  the  dialogues  of  the  time, 
nor  by  such  satires  as  the  third  of  Ariosto, 1  who  treats 
woman  as  a  dangerous  grown  up  child,  whom  a  man  must 
learn  how  to  manage  in  spite  of  the  great  gulf  between 
them/'  Possibly  he  may  be  correct  with  regard  to  such 
women  as  Castiglione  introduces  to  us  in  his  Libro  del 
Cortegiano,  but  I  hardly  think  that  his  statements  can  be 
considered  applicable  to  the  XlVth  or  early  part  the 
XVth  centuries.  Certainly  nobody  can  call  the  advice  of  the 
excellent  Agnolo  Pandolfini,  given  to  his  sons  and  grandsons, 
*  sophistical  and  malicious  talk  ;  *  and  he  insists  throughout 
on  treating  woman  as  the  inferior  of  man.  His  wife,  he 
admits,  was  *  prudent  and  knew  how  to  rule  the  family, 
being  dowered  with  all  good  grace  to  grace  a  gentlewoman, 
of  good  habits,  intelligent  and  industrious.  But  (he  hastens  to 
add)  this  she  owed  to  my  teaching  and  governance/'  He  ab- 
solutely forbade  her  to  enter  the  room  where  his  writings 
were  kept,  refused  to  speak  to  her  of  his  business,  or  to 
allow  her  to  enquire  where  he  had  been  when  he  absented 
himself  from  home.  *  Nor  (says  he)  was  I  ever  willing  to 
tell  the  least  little  secret  of  mine  either  to  my  wife  or  to 
any  other  woman.  And  much  doth  it  mislike  me  that  any 
husbands  should  take  counsel  with  their  wives,  knowing 
not  to  preserve  their  secrets  in  their  own  breasts.  Madmen 
are  they  that  believe  in  female  discretion,  or  deem  that  in 
any  woman  lieth  prudence  or  good  counsel  !     Fools,  to 


1  Addressed  to  Annibale  Maleguccio  ;  sometimes  numbered  the  fifth  or 
sixth. 
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think  that  wives  will  be  more  silent  touching  the  affairs  of 
their  husbands  than  those  husbands  have  themselves  been. 
Oh,  silly  husbands,  when  ye  chatter  with  a  woman,  do  ye 
not  remember  that  women  are  capable  of  everything  except 
holding  their  tongues  ?  Therefore  be  ye  careful  that  no 
secret  of  yours  is  ever  detected  by  a  woman.  And  this 
I  say,  not  because  I  do  not  know  my  wife  loving  and 
discreet,  but  because  it  is  not  prudent  to  give  her  oppor- 
tunity to  do  me  injury  unwittingly   And  I  observed 

this  rule  with  her,  that  never  did  I  converse  with  her  save 
only  of  things  which  appertained  unto  the  household.  *  And 
again,  later  on,  he  says  :  *  Never  would  I  be  willing  in 
any  place,  neither  in  word  or  deed,  in  the  least  little  thing, 
to  submit  myself  to  my  wife  ;  nor  should  I  expect  to  be 
able  to  make  her  obey  me  after  I  had  once  showed  myself 
her  servant.  * 

The  description  of  the  home-coming  of  the  bride  1  is 
instructive.  After  Agnolo  had  shown  her  where  all  the  stores 
were  kept,  he  gave  the  household  affairs  into  her  charge 
with  many  admonitions  ;  and  then,  "  having  locked  the  door 
of  the  chamber,  she  and  I  together,  kneeled  down  before 
the  tabernacolo  of  Our  Lady,  and  we  prayed  God  that  he 
would  give  us  grace  to  use  well  those  good  things  which 
Providence  had  bestowed  upon  us.  And  we  prayed  Him 
with  devout  minds  that  he  would  grant  us  of  his  mercy 
to  live  long  together  in  happiness  and  concord,  and  with 
many  male  children ;  that  to  me  he  would  give  riches,  friend- 
ship and  honour,  and  to  her  integrity  and  honesty  and  to 
be  a  good  housewife.  * 


1  Agnolo  Pandolfini  married  Giovanna  degli  Strozzi,  about  i394>  or  three 
years  before  Fra  Filippo  commenced  to  write  the  Assempri. 
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Such  was  the  division  of  blessings  demanded  by  Agnolo. 
One  wonders  whether  the  Amen  of  the  wife  was  especially 
fervent. 

A  very  eminent  writer  has  observed  that  *  no  society 
which  possesses  any  tincture  of  Christian  institutions  is  likely 
to  restore  to  married  women  the  personal  liberty  conferred 
upon  them  by  the  middle  Roman  law ; >v  1  and  it  is  beyond 
any  question  that  Christianity  has  done  much  to  lower  the 
position  of  women.  In  fact  it  was  only  with  the  return  of 
paganism,  during  the  Renaissance,  that  they  began  to  re- 
cover a  little  of  the  ground  which  they  had  lost. 

In  ancient  Rome  the  female  members  of  the  household 
were  at  first  in  a  condition  of  absolute  subjection  to  their 
relatives ;  but,  during  the  Empire,  *  a  complete  revolution 
passed  over  the  constitution  of  the  family.  Instead  of  being 
constructed  on  the  principle  of  autocracy,  it  was  constructed 
on  the  principle  of  coequal  partnership.  The  legal  position 
of  the  wife  had  become  one  of  complete  independence, 
while  her  social  position  was  one  of  great  dignity.* 2 

This  state  of  things  was  not,  however,  destined  to 
last.  It  came  to  an  end  with  the  introduction  of  the  new 
faith.  Even  in  the  Epistles  the  inferiority  of  women  is 
clearly  enunciated  ;  and  the  influence  of  the  Jewish  writ- 
ings, combined  with  the  growth  of  that  ascetic  feeling  which 
regarded  her  as  the  chief  source  of  temptation  to  man, 
tended  to  reduce  her  to  a  position  of  great  subordination. 
The  idea  of  her  inherent  impurity  was  carried  to  such 
an  extent  that,  in  578,  females  were  forbidden,  by  a  decree 


1  Maine,  Ancient  Law,  page  158. 

2  W.  E.  H.  Lecky,  History  of  European  Morals,  vol.  II,  page  323. 
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of  the  Council  of  Auxerre,  to  receive  the  Eucharist  into  their 
naked  hands.1  During  feudalism,  even  in  matters  not  re- 
lating to  property,  the  position  of  women  continued  to  be 
an  extremely  low  one,  and  the  husband  was  permitted 
to  enforce  his  authority  with  a  *  moderate  *  amount  of 
chastisement.2 

In  Italy,  the  twelfth  century  saw  the  rise  of  the  free 
Communes.  Feudalism  received  its  death  wound,  and 
humble  artisans  became  citizens,  soldiers,  and  even  magis- 
trates. But  for  woman  nothing  was  changed.  And,  if 
on  the  morrow  of  the  wedding,  the  bridegroom  paid  the 
<(  Morgengab  *  for  the  pleasure  of  the  first  night,  afterwards 
it  only  remained  for  the  wife  to  serve  her  lord  and  master 
according  to  his  will  and  fancy.3 

In  Siena,  as  late  as  1244,  it  was  found  necessary  to 
enact  that  he  who  killed  his  wife  of  malice  aforethought 
{guicttmque  studiose  occiderit  uxorem  suam)  should  be  de- 
prived of  all  right  to  her  dowry  ; 4  while  the  fact  that,  in 


1  Ibid. y  page  358. — Contrast  Le  prediche  volgari,  II,  109:  "The  woman 
is  more  clean  and  precious  in  her  flesh  than  is  the  man....  Thereof  mayest 
thou  see  an  instance  every  day....  Let  the  man  and  the  woman  wash  them- 
selves the  best  they  know  and  can ;  and  then,  after  they  have  thus  washed, 
let  each  of  them  take  clear  water  and  wash  in  it  once  more.  Then  look 
thou  upon  the  water  so  used  by  one  and  by  the  other,  and  see  which  is  the 
dirtiest.  Thou  shalt  And  that  that  which  has  been  used  by  the  man  is  more 
foul  by  far." 

2  'Tout  mari,'  says  Beaumanoir,  '  peut  battre  sa  femme  quand  elle  ne 
veut  pas  obeir  a  son  commandement,  ou  quand  elle  le  maudit,  ou  quand 
elle  le  dement  pourvu  que  ce  soit  moderement  et  sans  que  mort  s'ensuive.' 
Quoted  by  Lecky,  op.  cit.,  page  358,  note. — As  to  the  absurdity  of  the  no- 
tion that  women  were  indebted  either  to  Christianity  or  to  chivalry  for  any 
amelioration  of  their  condition,  see  D.  CompAretti,  Virgilio  nel  medio  evo 
(Livorno,  1872),  vol.  II,  parte  II,  cap.  VIII,  page  103  et  seq. 

8  P.  L.  Cecchi,  op.  cit.    Cf.  Muratori,  Dissertazione  XX. 

*  Constituto  del  Comune  di  Siena  (edition  Zdekauer),  Dist.  V,  Rubr.  11. 
In  Rubric  240,  after  enacting  various  penalties  for  various  kinds  of  assault 
and  battery,  we  read:  "Excipimus  verberationes  factas  a  viro  in  uxorem." 
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the  last  half  of  the  century,  there  still  existed  a  special 
court  for  the  hearing  of  suits  brought  by  women  against 
women  is,  as  Professor  Zdekauer  observes,1  not  only  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  vestiges  of  Teutonic  tradition  which 
we  encounter  in  the  ancient  Sienese  jurisprudence,  but  is 
also  a  proof  that  juridically  the  position  of  women  was  still 
much  inferior  to  that  of  men. 

For  the  rest,  in  the  XlVth  century,  husbands  continued 
to  exercise  the  right  of  reducing  recalcitrant  wives  to 
obedience  by  physical  force ;  2  and,  although  the  old  Flor- 
entine adage,  buona  femmina  e  mala  femmina  vuol  bastone, 
may  have  been  merely  the  expression  of  an  abstract  truth, 
like  our  own  proverb  about  "  a  woman  a  dog  and  a  walnut 
tree/'  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  wives  were  sometimes 
cruelly  beaten.  It  is  true  that  Fra  Filippo  makes  a 
husband  declare  <(  che  usanza  d'  uomini  dabbene  e  di  non 
ponar  mano  addosso  a  lor  donne  senza  gran  cagione ;  *  but, 
none  the  less  for  that,  he  tells  us,  almost  in  the  same 
breath,  that  the  husbands  of  wives  who  paint  themselves, 
*  if  they  do  not  chastise  and  correct  them....  shall  answer 
therefor  together  with  their  wives  at  the  judgment  seat  of 
God,  and  shall  suffer  just  punishment/' 3  We  find  Fra  Bernar- 
dino rebuking  those  men  who,  when  their  wives  *  speak  a 
word  more  than  they  like,  suddenly  snatch  up  a  stick  and 
commence  to  belabour  them ;* 4  while  Sacchetti's  eighty-sixth 
Novella  gives  a  painful  picture  of  the  helplessness  of  a 
terribly  ill-used  wife  in  the  hands  of  her  brutal  lord. 


1  La  vita  pubblica  nel  dugento,  page  63. 

2  C.  Falletti-Fossati,  op.  cit.,  page  141. 

15  See  the  Due  assempri  moragli  (unnumbered)  which  follow  Assempro  IV. 
4  Le  prediche  volgari,  II,  page  115. 
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However,  curtain-lectures  did  not  begin  with  Mrs.  Caudle,1 
and  no  doubt  the  husbands  often  had  provocation  enough. 
Also  the  age  of  the  virago  was  beginning,  and  one  shud- 
ders to  think  of  the  fate  which  would  have  befallen  the 
misguided  man  who  should  have  attempted  to  correct  such 
a  helpmeet  as  was  Caterina  Sforza. 


1  F.  Sacchetti,  Nov.  LXIV,  where  poor  Agnolo  di  Ser  Gherardo  is 
roundly  abused  by  his  better  half.  In  Nov.  LIV,  also,  Duccina  scolds  herself 
to  sleep.  But  then  she  had  some  slight  cause  for  annoyance,  as  he  who  reads 
the  story  must  admit. 


Chapter  the  Fourth. 


OF  THE  EVILS  WHICH  THE  K  ASSEMPRI  " 
WERE  WRITTEN  TO  CORRECT. 


Alias  !  Alias  !  now  may  men  wepe  and  crye  ! 
For  in  our  dayes  nis  but  covetyse, 
And  dowblenesse,  and  tresoun  and  envey, 
Poysoun,  manslaughtre,  and  mordre  in  sondry  wyse. 

Chaucer. 

And  sweet  was  life  to  hear  and  sweet  to  smell ; 

But  now  with  lights  reverse  the  old  hours  retire, 
And  the  last  hour  is  shod  with  fire  from  hell : 

This  is  the  end  of  every  man's  desire. 

A.  C.  Swinburne. 

Fra  Filippo,  as  I  have  said,  assigns  the  premier  place 
to  the  ladies,  they  probably  being,  in  his  opinion, 

by  merit  raised 
To  that  bad  eminence; 

and  I  fancy  that  the  reader  has  long  ago  acquitted  the  good 
friar  of  any  unbecoming  sentiments  of  gallantry.  Indeed 
the  methods  which  he  adopts  in  introducing  his  female 
characters  to  his  audience  remind  us  somewhat  forcibly  of 
the  politeness  of  the  gentleman  who,  when  he  was  being 
led  to  execution  in  the  company  of  his  better  half,  insisted 
that  she  should  still  enjoy  the  privileges  of  her  sex  and  be 
the  first  to  receive  the  attentions  of  the  hangman. 
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However,  when  our  author  has  relieved  himself  of  his  mo- 
nastic bile  by  penning  some  half  dozen  *  ensamples  *  of  terrible 
judgments  meted  out  to  feminine  vanity  and  extravagance,1 


1  It  is  only  just  to  point  out  that  for  a  holy  and  ascetic  friar,  imbued  with 
all  the  prejudices  of  his  class,  Fra  Filippo  is  extraordinarily  mild  in  his  de- 
nunciations of  women ;  and  he  more  than  once  refers  in  his  Assempri  to  buone 
e  venerabili  do?me,  who,  to  speak  the  truth,  appear  to  have  been  his  chief 
authorities  for  the  tales  which  he  tells.  That  the  reader  may  form  some  idea 
of  the  monkish  opinion  of  the  fair  sex,  I  quote  the  following  invective  :  "  Mu- 
lier  est  confusio  hominis,  bestia  insanabilis,  castitatis  impedimentum,  tempestas 
cottidiana,  laqueus  diaboli,  destruccio  corporis,  fetens  rosa,  tristis  paradisus, 
dulce  venenum,  mors  animae,  pena  delectabilis,  dulcor  amarus,  naufragium 
viri  incontinentis,  et  omnium  bonarum  virtutum  pervertrix  est  mirabilis." 
For  a  peculiarly  revolting  specimen  of  this  sort  of  ribaldry,  compare  a  pas- 
sage in  the  treatise  delta  miseria  delV  uomo  of  Bono  Giamboni  ;  quoted  by 
Professor  A.  Bartoli,  in  his  Storia  delta  letteratura  italiana  (Firenze,  San- 
soni,  1880),  vol.  Ill,  pages  no,  in. 

In  his  Becket  (Act  V,  sc.  2)  Lord  Tennyson  has  admirably  caught  the 
prevalent  strain  of  monkish  depreciation  of  women  and  of  the  married  state. 

Becket.  Dan  John,  how  much  we  lose,  we  celibates, 
Lacking  the  love  of  woman  and  of  child. 

John  of  Salisbury.  More  gain  than  loss ;  for  of  your  wives  you  shall 
Find  one  a  slut  whose  fairest  linen  seems 
Foul  as  her  dust-cloth,  if  she  used  it — one 
So  charged  with  tongue,  that  every  thread  of  thought 
Is  broken  ere  it  joins — a  shrew  to  boot, 
Whose  evil  song  far  on  into  the  night 
Thrills  to  the  topmost  tile — no  hope  but  death  ; 
One  slow,  fat,  white,  a  burthen  of  the  hearth  ; 
And  one  that  being  thwarted  ever  swoons 
And  weeps  herself  into  the  place  of  power ; 
And  one  an  uxor  pauperis  Jbyci. 
So  rare  the  household  honeymaking  bee, 
Man's  help  !  but  we,  we  have  the  Blessed  Virgin 
For  worship,  and  our  Mother  Church  for  bride ; 
And  all  the  souls  we  saved  and  father'd  here 
Will  greet  us  as  our  babes  in  Paradise. 

The  imperfection  of  the  female  sex  was  even  extended  to  Nature  for  the 
following  conclusive  reason,  which  Giordano  Bruno  puts  into  the  mouth  of  one 
of  his  peripatetic  pedants. 

Natura  non  pu6  far  cosa  perfetta 
Poiche  Natura  femina  vien  detta. 

That  Nature's  imperfect  is  doubtful  to  no  man. 

The  reason  is  clear  — She  is  only  a  woman. 

(G.  Bruno,  Op.  Hal.,  i,  220— quoted  by  the  Rev.  J.  Owen,  op.  ciL,  page  367, 
note  1.) 
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he  turns  with  renewed  vigour  to  scourge  the  vices  of  his 
own  sex.  And  in  the  present  chapter  I  propose,  following 
in  the  steps  of  Professor  Marenduzzo,  to  consider  separately 
the  most  important  of  those  offences  against  religion  and 
morality  with  which  Fra  Filippo  charges  the  men  of  his  day 
and  generation. 

I. 

(ASSE3IPRI  V,  VI,  IX,  X,  XI,  XII,  XVII,  XXXVII,  XLV, 
XLVI,  XLVII,  LIII.) 

Certes,  the  avaricious  man  sheweth  no  pitee 
ne  miser icorde  to  the  nedeful  man,  for  he  deliteth 
hym  in  the  kepynge  of  his  tresor  and  nat  in  the 
rescowynge  ne  releevynge  of  his  evene  Cristene. 

Chaucer,  Parson's  Tale. 

A  vice  which  inspires  a  large  proportion  of  the  As- 
sempri  is  that  of  Avarice.  From  the  nature  of  things  it 
is  obvious  that  love  of.  gain  must  have  been  an  extremely 
common  failing  (if,  indeed,  a  passion  which  has  done  so 
much  to  benefit  humanity  can  be  justly  termed  a  failing  x) 

1  In  this  connection  the  following  passage  from  H.  T.  Buckle  {History 
of  Civilization  in  England,  London,  1861,  vol.  II,  page  404)  seems  worth 
quoting.  "  In  the  same  way,  we  constantly  hear  of  the  evils  of  wealth,  and 
of  the  sinfulness  of  loving  money;  although  it  is  certain  that,  after  the  love 
of  knowledge,  there  is  no  one  passion  which  has  done  so  much  good  to 
mankind  as  the  love  of  money.  It  is  to  the  love  of  money  that  we  owe  all 
trade  and  commerce ;  in  other  words,  the  possession  of  every  comfort  and 
luxury  which  our  own  country  is  unable  to  supply.  Trade  and  commerce 
have  made  us  familiar  with  the  productions  of  many  lands,  have  awakened 
curiosity,  have  widened  our  ideas  by  bringing  us  in  contact  with  nations  of 
various  manners,  speech  and  thought,  have  supplied  an  outlet  for  energies 
which  would  otherwise  have  been  pent  up  and  wasted,  have  accustomed  men 
to  habits  of  enterprise,  forethought  and  calculation,  have,  moreover,  com- 
municated to  us  many  arts  of  great  utility,  and  have  put  us  in  possession  of 
some  of  the  most  valuable  remedies  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  either  to 
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among  a  people  as  devoted  to  trade  and  commerce  as 
were  the  Sienese.  And,  when  we  remember  the  century 
in  which  he  wrote,  we  are  not  surprised  to  find  that  the 
manifestation  of  this  desire  for  wealth  which  especially 
aroused  the  wrath  of  Fra  Filippo  was  the  taking  of  usury. 

An  explicit  and  unconditional  condemnation  of  usury, 
or,  in  other  words,  of  the  taking  of  interest  (quodcumque 
sorti  accedit),  was  pronounced  by  all  the  Fathers  of  the 
Church.  They  based  their  prohibition  upon  certain  well 
known  passages  of  Scripture,  and  upon  the  idea  that  trans- 
actions of  this  character  were  contrary  to  the  principles 
of  charity.1  And,  as  Mr.  Lecky  points  out,  the  fact  that, 
at  the  time  when  the  first  Christian  moralists  treated  the 
subject,  special  circumstances  had  rendered  the  rate  of 
interest  extremely  high,  and  consequently  extremely  op- 
pressive to  the  poor,  no  doubt  strengthened  this  prejudice ; 
but  the  root  of  the  condemnation  of  usury  was  simply  an 
error  in  political  economy  ;  men  believed  that  money  was 
a  sterile  thing,  and  therefore  argued  that,  when  the  bor- 
rower had  restored  that  which  he  had  borrowed,  he  had 
cancelled  the  benefit  which  he  had  received  from  the  loan.*2 


save  life  or  to  lessen  pain.  These  things  we  owe  to  the  love  of  money.  If 
theologians  could  succeed  in  their  desire  to  destroy  that  love,  all  these  things 
would  cease,  and  we  should  relapse  into  comparative  barbarism." 

1  See  Le  usure  by  M.  Mastrofini,  Book  I,  edition  of  1841,  Milano, 
G.  Silvestri. — The  chief  passages  from  Scripture  which  were  cited  as  con- 
demnatory of  usury  were: — Leviticus,  XXV,  36;  Deuteronomy,  XXIII,  19; 
Psalm  XV,  5;  Ezekiel,  XVIII;  Luke,  VI,  35. 

2  W.  E.  H.  Lecky,  op.  cit.,  vol.  I,  page  94.  The  same  author,  in  his 
History  of  the  Rise  and  Influence  of  the  Spirit  of  Rationalism  in  Europe 
(second  edition),  vol.  II,  pages  272-296,  treats  the  subject  at  length.  It  may 
be  noticed  that  L.  Cossa  (Introduzione  alio  studio  di  economia  politica,  page  165, 
3rd  edition,  Milan,  1892)  states  that  r  it  is  not  exact  to  say  that  all  the 
schoolmen  believed  with  Aristotle  in  the  sterility  of  money."  He  epitomizes 
the  arguments  against  usury  advanced  by  such  men  as  San  Bonaventura 
(d.  1272)  and  Albertus  Magnus  (1193-1280"). 
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The  canonical  prohibition  of  interest,  confined  during 
the  first  eight  centuries  of  the  Church  to  ecclesiastics  alone, 
was  subsequently  extended  to  the  laity  by  the  decrees  of 
many  Councils,  both  ecumenic  and  national;  and  in  the 
Lateran  Council  of  1179,  during  the  pontificate  of  Alex- 
ander III,  it  was  declared  ut  Usuraii  manifesti  nec  ad 
Communionem  admittantur  Altaris,  nec  Christianam,  si  in 
hoc  peccato  decesserint,  accipiant  sepulturam.  This  decree 
was  confirmed  in  1274  by  the  second  General  Council  of 
Lyons.1 

However,  usury  continued  to  flourish  in  spite  of  all 
the  denunciations  of  Popes  and  Councils ;  and  especially 
was  this  the  case  in  Tuscany,  where  it  is  said  that  no  city 
or  town  was  altogether  free  from  taint. 

Against  this  sin  Fra  Filippo  burnishes  up  all  the  weapons 
of  his  armoury,  and  seeks  to  strike  terror  into  the  hearts 
of  his  readers  by  a  series  of  dreadful  *  ensamples  *  touching 
the  miserable  deaths  of  usurers  and  of  men  who  had  made 
mal  guadagno.  And  here  the  tragic  apparitions  are  mul- 
tiplied and  invested  with  new  horror.  Now  <(  a  terrible 
man,  with  a  sharp-pointed  hat  upon  his  head/'  leaps  upon 
the  bed  of  a  sick  merchant,  and  seizing  him  by  the  throat 
strangles  him.2  Now  a  company  of  fiends  come  for  the 
soul  of  a  dying  usurer,  amid  thunder,  lightening,  hail  and 
rain.3    Now  a  *  very  great  multitude  and  innumerable,  of 

1  Muratori,  Dissertazione  XVI.  He  remarks  that  the  existence  of  such 
a  canon  makes  it  easy  to  understand  the  alarm  of  the  two  Florentines  in 
whose  house  Ser  Ciappelletto  da  Prato  was  taken  ill  {Decameron,  I,  i),  and 
we  may  compare,  among  other  Assemp7'i,  the  twelfth,  wherein  a  priest  is  said 
to  have  been  bribed  to  bury  the  body  of  a  usurer  in  the  church.  See 
also  Assempro  LIII. — '  E'  quali  corpi  si  debbano  sotterrare  al  fosso  co'  cani 
e  co'  le  bestie,  e  non  ne  le  chiese  e  ne'  luoghi  sacri." 

2  Assempro  VI. 

3  Assempro  XII. 
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men  black  as  negroes  of  Ethiopia,  dark  and  terrible  be- 
yond all  human  imagining  *  carry  away  the  lost  soul,  *  with 
fury,  and  with  tempest,  and  with  inconceivable  rage,  biting 
and  smiting  and  rending  and  tearing  him." 1  Now  all  the 
demons  of  hell  throng  the  church  where  a  usurer  and 
blasphemer  is  buried  *  with  so  great  tempest  and  with  such 
noise  and  clamour"  that  all  that  night  no  one  may  sleep 
in  the  district  round  about;  while,  in  the  morning,  it  is 
found  that  the  church  has  been  cast  down  and  hurled 
bodily  into  the  river  that  flows  thereby. 2  Elsewhere  the 
lost  spirit  of  yet  another  usurer  appears  to  his  son,  in  the 
form  of  *  a  black  smoke  as  it  were  the  shadow  of  a  man," 
to  announce  to  him  that  he  is  "  condemned  to  eternal 
torments,  wherefrom  I  shall  issue  nevermore. s  3 

In  one  or  two  of  these  narratives  the  sinner  is  described 
as  *  avaricious  and  cruel  and  an  enemy  of  the  poor,  *  or  as 
one  who  has  amassed  wealth  *  by  robbery  and  by  rapine 
and  by  every  ill  gain  ;  *  but,  as  a  general  rule,  his  offence 
is  simply  that  he  is  an  usUraio,  or,  in  other  words,  that 
he  has  disregarded  the  canonical  prohibition  of  interest. 

We  may  well  doubt  if,  in  spite  of  all  their  terrors,  the 
Assempri  of  Fra  Filippo  did  anything  to  mitigate  the  evils 
at  which  they  were  aimed.  For  what  more  unworthy  mo- 
tive can  be  found  to  move  men  to  repentance  than  the 
selfish  desire  of  saving  their  own  miserable  souls  ?  And 
what  good  was  ever  wrought  by  appeals  to  self-interest  or 


1  Assempro  V. 

2  Assempro  XI.    Cf.  Assempro  LIII. 

3  Assempro  IX.— This  black  smoke  ((un  fummo  nero  quasi  umbra  cii 
persona;'  ca  modo  a" umbra  d' un  fummo  nero')  reminds  us  of  Milton's 

Like  a  black  mist  low  creeping  he  (Satan)  held  on 
His  midnight  search. 

{Paradise  Lost,  Book  IX,  line  180.) 
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to  fear?  Rather  did  Fra  Bernardino  strike  the  right  note 
when  he  sought  to  touch  those  kindly  human  sympathies 
which  are  latent  even  in  the  hardest  hearts ;  when  he  reminded 
the  Sienese  ladies  that,  while  they  were  filling  their  goffani 
with  costly  garments,  <(  the  poor  woman  stands  without  and 
freezes  with  the  cold ;  * 1  when  he  cried  aloud  to  the  rich 
man  who  was  wrapped  about  with  more  layers  of  clothes 
than  an  onion  has  skins,  *  O  tu  che  hai  tanti  scogli  piu  che 
7i07i  ha  la  cipolla,  share  thy  bread  with  him  who  hath  need. 
Shelter  the  stranger....  Cover  his  flesh  when  thou  seest 
it  naked.  Thy  flesh  and  his  are  one  same  flesh.  We  are 
all  brothers. *  2  To  the  Saint  avarice  and  greed  of  gain 
appeared  doubly  detestable,  because  the  wealth  which  he 
beheld  accumulated  and  wasted  was  made  *  often,  yea  and 
in  the  majority  of  cases,...  by  robbery,  by  usury,  from  the 
sweat  of  peasants,  from  the  blood  of  widows  and  from  the 
marrow  of  wards  and  orphans....  Seest  thou  not  (he  cries) 
that  this  raiment  which  thou  wearest  hath  blood  upon  it ! * 3 
And  terrible  is  the  picture  which  he  draws  of  the  poor 
prisoners — some  of  them  imprisoned  for  a  little  fault — suf- 
fering from  cold  and  hunger  and  nakedness.  *  Send,  I  be- 
seech you,  some  scraps  of  cloth,  some  shirt,  some  pair  of 
drawers  which  you  have  done  with.  So  many  have  you 
at  home  which  you  use  not,  while  they  are  in  the  utmost 
need....  Have  pity....  We  all  have  need  of  God's  mercy. 
Let  us  also  be  merciful.  * 4  Nor,  at  least  in  this  matter, 
did  he  preach  to  deaf  ears,  for  a  few  days  afterwards  we 
find  him  saying:  "  Women,  I  have  heard  a  good  report  of 


1  Le  prediche  volgari,  III,  195,  196. 

2  Ibidem,  III,  326. 

3  Ibidem,  III,  193,  194. 

4  Ibidem,  III,  154. 
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you,  and  I  would  commend  you  therefor.  I  have  heard 
that  ye  have  done  good  work  for  these  prisoners.  Ye  have 
done  passing  well,  and  ye  shall  prove  that  God  will  requite 
you  both  in  this  life  and  in  that  which  is  to  come.  * 1 

It  must  not,  however,  be  inferred  that  Fra  Bernardino 
did  not  also  denounce  those  men  who  put  their  money  out 
at  interest.  He  was  too  good  a  son  of  Holy  Mother 
Church  not  to  accept  her  canons  implicitly,  and  one  of  the 
main  objects  of  the  provisions  which  were  passed  by  the 
Consiglio  della  Campana  in  deference  to  his  exhortations, 
and  which  were  known  as  the  Riformagioni  di  frate  Ber- 
nardino, was  the  exclusion  of  all  usurers  from  the  public 
offices.2 

It  behoves  us  then  to  consider  what  manner  of  men 
these  usurers  were,  whom  the  Church  debarred  from  her 
sacraments  in  this  world  and  devoted  to  eternal  tortures 
in  the  world  to  come.  In  other  words,  we  must  study  the 
character  of  the  mediaeval  merchant.  And  here  we  can  find 
no  better  guide  than  Professor  Zdekauer,  whose  recently 
published  work,  //  Mercante  Senese  nel  Dugento,  throws  a 
flood  of  light  upon  the  lives  of  those  strenuous  rebels  against 
priestly  interference  and  tyranny.3 

The  Merchant  of  the  ancient  Commune  presents  himself 
to  us  above  all  as  a  Citizen.    He  is  no  niggardly  calculator, 


1  Le  prediche  volgari,  III,  226.  As  to  the  Sienese  prisons  in  the  XlVth 
century  compare  C.  Falletti-Fossati,  op.  cit.,  page  152  et  seq. 

2  These  Riformagioni  di  Frate  Bernardino  are  published  by  Cav.  Men- 
gozzi  in  77  Monte  dei  Paschi  di  Siena  e  le  aziende  in  esso  rmnite,  vol.  I,  111,  112. 

:;  In  the  succeeding  paragraphs  I  have  translated  Professor  Zdekauer 's 
words  when  they  served  my  purpose,  interpolating  such  further  details  as 
might  render  the  picture  which  I  wished  to  produce  more  complete. — U 
mercante  senese  nel  dugento  was  delivered  as  a  lecture  on  the  13th  August  1899, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  first  annual  meeting  promoted  by  the  R.  Camera  di 
commercio  ed  arti  di  Siena.    It  is  printed  by  C.  Nava,  Siena. 
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preoccupied  alone  with  his  personal  interests.  Dearer  to 
his  heart  than  any  gain  of  money  is  the  well-being  of  his 
Arte  and  of  his  native  city.  The  former  affords  him  a 
means  of  livelihood  and  sometimes  opens  to  him  a  road 
to  wealth  ;  while  the  thought  of  the  latter,  if  it  incites  him 
to  daring  enterprises,  also  counsels  civic  prudence  and 
checks  excessive  rashness.  The  result  is  a  man  at  once 
cautious,  energetic  and  self-reliant. 

Sprung  from  the  sturdy  stock  of  the  artisan,  at  least 
through  all  the  Xlllth  century,  he  feels  no  shame  in  such 
an  origin. 

His  life  is  an  adventurous  one.  Trained  from  child- 
hood in  manly  exercises,  he  leaves  the  paternal  roof  while 
yet  hardly  more  than  a  boy,  and,  with  two  or  three  com- 
panions of  his  own  age,  goes  forth  to  make  his  way  in 
the  world.  The  precious  bales,  which  contain  the  mer- 
chandise entrusted  to  him  by  his  father  or  by  the  head  of 
the  mercantile  consorteria  to  which  he  belongs,  are  laden 
upon  the  backs  of  mules,  and  the  long  caravan  passes  out 
of  the  city  gates  and  disappears  among  the  dense  woods 
which  fringe  Via  Francigena.  His  is  no  easy  journey. 
Ever  and  anon,  he  is  attacked  by  brigands,  or  stopped  by 
feudal  barons  who  bar  his  passage  demanding  tributa  et 
telonea  in  media  via  ubi  nec  aqua  nec  pahts  nec  pons  nec 
aliqtiid  tale  est  unde  piste  census  exigi  possit.  Every  valley 
may  contain  an  ambush,  each  ravine  an  enemy.1  Sometimes 
he  must  fight  and  sometimes  parley.  But  he  is  never 
found  wanting.  By  force  or  by  diplomacy  he  wins  his  way 
through  every  peril,  and  so  crosses  the  Alps,  intent  to 
find  the  best  market  for  his  goods.    His  ability  and  mastery 


1  Lettere  volgari  del  secolo  XIII a  Geri  e  a  Gitccio  Montanini,  pages  12  -14. 
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of  his  business  are  wonderful,  and  all  that  he  puts  his  hand 
to  prospers.  Buying,  selling,  money-changing,  money-lend- 
ing— for  every  branch  of  a  merchant's  trade  he  seems  to 
have  an  innate  faculty.  From  time  to  time  he  faithfully 
renders  account  to  his  House,  thereby  habituating  his 
associates  at  home  to  points  of  view  which  embrace  almost 
the  whole  mercantile  world.  And  then,  at  last,  sometimes 
after  long  years  of  successful  labor,  he  returns  to  his  native 
city,  rich  and  honoured. 

And  this  is  the  especial  characteristic  of  the  merchant 
of  the  XII Ith  century  that  he  is  no  mere  wandering  adven- 
turer in  search  of  fortune,  but  a  strong  worker  whose  suc- 
cesses are  due,  at  least  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  capital 
stored  up  in  the  paternal  warehouses.  The  idea  of  his 
patria,  of  his  native  city,  is  his  guiding-star.  Wherever 
he  goes  his  Dii  penates  go  with  him ;  and  so  it  is  that, 
under  the  banner  of  the  Commune  and  of  the  Arte  of  the 
merchant,  the  great  name  of  Italian  is  once  more  heard 
and  respected  throughout  all  lands,  even  as  it  was  respected 
long  centuries  before  under  the  Eagles  of  Rome. 

Journey  where  he  may,  the  Sienese  merchant  is  never 
forgetful  of  Siena.  Her  image  is  graven  upon  his  heart, 
and  to  her,  as  to  a  faithful  wife,  his  thoughts  turn  as  he 
treads  the  streets  of  Paris,  of  Marseilles,  of  London.  His 
love  for  her  is  as  ardent  and  unquestioning  as  the  love  of 
men  always  is  for  those  things  which  Nature  herself  teaches 
them  to  love. 

Nor  is  Siena  forgetful  of  him.  Wherever  he  may  go,  her 
prestige  upholds  and  accompanies  him ;  and,  if  need  be,  she 
is  ready  to  aid  him  with  all  her  power  both  moral  and  material. 

And  of  all  that  she  can  give  him  he  is  worthy.  For 
those  old  merchants  are  no  mere  traders.    They  are,  as  I 
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have  said,  good  and  strong  citizens,  whose  fairest  dream, 
whose  highest  ambition,  is  not  only  to  become  rich  at  any 
cost,  but  to  become  rich  for  the  good  of  their  native  city, 
and  to  do  their  part  in  building  up  her  greatness  and  her 
wealth.  In  this,  above  all  else,  do  they  differ  from  the 
youthful  cavaliers  who,  in  that  age,  also  wandered  through 
the  world,  in  search  of  fame,  of  noble  alliances,  of  fair 
ladies  to  conquer  and  of  princely  dowries  to  carry  back 
with  them  to  their  ancestral  castles.  For  those  noble 
seigniors  thought  only  of  their  own  aggrandizement  and  of 
that  of  their  family.  With  the  son  of  the  people  it  was 
not  so.  Although  perhaps  he  realized  it  not,  he  was 
advancing  step  by  step,  with  patient  skilful  toil — and  with 
him  his  City  advanced  also — towards  a  nobler  ideal.  More 
than  in  their  wealth  the  merchants  of  the  XHIth  century 
gloried  in  the  services  which  that  wealth  enabled  them  to 
render  to  their  country.  And  the  humility  with  which,  on 
that  memorable  2nd  of  September  1260,  Misser  Salimbene 
dei  Salimbeni  offered  to  aid  his  native  city  in  the  hour 
of  her  peril  must  always  seem  as  strange  as  it  was  beautiful. 
*  And  he  said:  '  My  lords  the  Twenty-four,  and  ye  honourable 
and  wise  Councillors,  true  it  is  that  I  presume  greatly  in 
rising  in  such  a  place  as  this  is  ;  but  because  I  see  the 
opportunity  and  the  great  necessity,  therefore  I  venture  so 
to  do.  And  the  reason  of  my  temerity  is  this,  that  I  am 
willing  to  freely  lend  the  quantity  of  florins  which  are  needed 
if  thereby  I  can  serve  our  Commune. '  Then  were  the 
Twenty-four  and  the  Council  glad,  and  joyfully  did  they 
accept  his  offer ;  and  forthwith  the  said  Salimbene  departed 
thence  and  gat  him  to  his  palace  to  fetch  the  said  money. 
And  he  set  it  upon  a  cart  all  covered  with  scarlet  and 
decked  with  olive  branches,  and  conducted  the  said  money 

10 
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with  great  ceremony  to  the  Piazza  of  S.  Cristofano.  And 
thus  did  the  said  Salimbene  lend  to  the  Commune  of  Siena 
the  said  money,  to  wit  a  hundred  and  eighteen  thousand 
florins  of  gold.*1 

To  the  Sienese  merchants  in  France  the  letters  of  their 
associates  at  home  spoke  of  something  more  than  the  sale 
and  purchase  of  provesini  and  the  negotiation  of  bills  of 
exchange.2  Of  the  letter  of  the  5th  July  1260,  written  to 
Jacomo  di  Guido  Cacciaconti,  a  third  part  at  least  is  de- 
voted to  la  guerra  die  noi  avemo  chon  Fiorenza.  And 
we  can  imagine  the  fierce  joy  with  which  he  read,  in  that 
far  off  land,  the  description  of  the  flight  of  the  Florentines 
from  Barberino,  and  how  *  e'  chavaieri  \o  trasero  dietro  e 
andavanli  chaciando  d'  in  pogio  in  pogio  chome  gativi  ;  e 
andaro  ardendo  e  abrusciando  insino  apresso  a  Fiorenza  a 
quatro  miglia.  O  puoi  vedere,  s'  elino  ne  dotano  e  avonne 
paura  di  noi.  E  sapi  che  noi  a  loro  daremo  el  malano 
unguanno  in  chesto  anno,  se  Dio  piace.  * 3 

Thus  the  life  of  the  Sienese  merchant,  in  the  XHIth  and 
early  part  of  the  XlVth  centuries,  naturally  divides  itself 
into  two  periods.  The  first  was  one  of  continual  labor  and 
was  passed  for  the  most  part  in  foreign  lands.  The  second 
was  spent  at  home  in  the  service  of  the  Commune. 

In  those  days  the  Fairs  of  Champagne  constituted  the 
principal  mart  of  western  Europe  ;  and  thither  the  Sienese 
flocked  in  great  numbers.    Their  most  lucrative  occupation 


1  La  sconfitta  di  Montaperto  secondo  il  manoscritto  di  Niccold  Ventura t 
in  the  Misc.  storica  sanese  of  G.  Porri,  page  39.— Cf.  page  44  supra. 

-  See  Appendix  III  of  77  mercante  senese  nel  dugento. 

3  Lettere  volgari  del  secolo  XIII  scritte  da  Senesi  pubblicate  e  illustrate 
da  C.  Paoli  e  da  E.  Piccolomini,  page  24. 
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was  that  of  Bankers,  and  the  enormous  interest  which  they 
exacted  caused  them  to  be  very  heartily  detested  by  their 
clients.1  Like  the  other  Italian  merchants  they  acquired 
the  opprobrious  title  of *  Lombard  dogs/'  and  Matthew  Paris 
appears  to  have  considered  them  a  worse  pest  than  even 
the  Jews.2  *  Cursed  and  vituperated,  robbed  and  defrauded, 
and  in  addition  to  everything  else,  from  time  to  time  excom- 
municated, they  saw  themselves  surrounded  on  every  side 
by  treachery  and  hatred,  without  any  effectual  legal  remedy 
against  dishonesty  and  violence.  To  break  faith  with  them, 
to  defraud  them  of  their  due,  appeared  to  every  body  a 
holy  work,  a  virtuous  action,  which  was  profitable  alike 
for  this  world  and  for  the  next.  * 3  Writing  from  Troyes, 
in  1262,  Andrea  Tolomei  gives  an  endless  list  of  Bishoprics 
and  Abbeys  to  which  loans  had  been  made  which  it  was 
impossible  to  collect.  Some  of  the  recalcitrant  debtors 
offered  specious  excuses ;  others  deliberately  refused  to  pay, 
like  Abbess  of  Provins,  who  openly  declared  that  she  did 
not  intend  to  pay  K<  per  lo  fatto  dello  scumunicamento.  * 4 
Whereat  he  exclaims :  *  It  seems  to  me  that  no  one  is  to 
be  found  who  is  willing  to  pay  the  Sienese  any  of  the 
money  which  they  ought  to  have.  *    And  elsewhere  he  adds 


1  The  bankers  of  that  age  charged  interest  of  20,  30,  and  even  60  per 
cent.  See  G.  Sanesi,  Un  notaro  usuraio  processato  per  eresia,  in  the  Bul- 
lettino senese  di  storia  patria,  vol.  VI  (1899),  page  502.  Compare  F.  Pa- 
tetta,  Caorsini  senesi  in  Inghilterra  nel  secolo  XIII,  in  the  Bullettino  se- 
nese di  storia  patria,  vol.  IV  (1897),  page  338,  and  Robertson's  Charles  V 
(18th  edition),  vol.  I,  page  286,  note  xxx. 

2  F.  Patetta,  Caorsini  senesi  in  Inghilterra  nel  secolo  XIII,  loc.  cit., 
page  311  et  seq. 

3  C.  Paoli,  Siena  alle  Fiere  di  Sciampagna  (Siena,  Lazzeri,  1898),  pa- 
ges 32,  33- 

4  See  Tommasi,  II,  13 ;  F.  Donati,  Lettere  politiche  del  secolo  XIII,  in 
the  Bullettino  senese  di  storia  patria,  IV  (1897),  pages  101-106;  F.  Patetta, 
loc.  cit.,  page  338  et  seq. 
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(clearly  understanding  that  the  pretext  of  the  excommuni- 
cation was  nothing  but  a  bad  excuse  of  bad  payers) :  *  And 
if  the  Pope  should  send  hither  to  order  that  the  Sienese 
should  be  taken,  both  they  and  their  goods,  as  they  say 
that  he  is  minded  to  do,  I  believe  that  his  mandate  would 
be  obeyed,  in  that  these  be  evil  men  who  would  gladly 
rob  their  neighbours  and  then  put  the  blame  on  the  Pope  ; 
and  assuredly  they  will  rob  their  neighbours  if  they  can/' 1 
Nor  did  matters  improve  as  the  century  grew  older. 
In  1277,  the  King  of  France  laid  hands  on  all  the  Italian 
merchants  and  money-lenders  who  were  in  his  realm,  on 
the  charge  of  violating  the  decree  of  the  Council  of  Lyons 
against  usury.  But  his  zeal  for  religion  was  not  equal  to 
his  greed  of  gain,  and  they  were  all  permitted  to  resume 
business  on  the  payment  of  a  sufficient  sum  of  money. 2 
Fourteen  years  later  they  were  again  persecuted  on  the 
same  pretext.  They  were  all  seized  on  the  night  of  the 
first  of  May  and  threatened  with  the  severest  tortures,  to 
be  escaped  only  on  the  payment  of  enormous  mulcts.  Im- 
prisoned and  robbed,  the  majority  of  them  were  compelled 
to  flee  from  the  inhospitable  realm.  And  Villani,  himself 
a  merchant,  sees  the  ruin  of  France  in  this  ill  usage  of  his 
fellow  countrymen.3  On  the  17th  August  1296,  Philip  the 
Fair  promulgated  an  ordinance  prohibiting  in  the  most 
rigid  and  precise  terms  the  exportation  of  gold  or  silver 
either  in  ingots  or  in  plate,  of  precious  stones,  of  provisions, 


1  Lettere  volgari,  cited  supra. 

2  G.  Villani,  Cronica,  VII,  53 :  and  compare  the  deliberazione  del  Con- 
siglio  della  Campana  of  20  May  1277  (vol.  XXI,  eta  85^  printed  by  C.  Paoli 
on  pages  34-36  of  his  Siena  alle  Fiere  di  Sciampagna. 

3  G.  Villani,  Cronica,  VII,  147.— "Onde  molto  fu  ripreso  e  in  grande 
abbominazione,  e  d'allora  innanzi  il  reame  di  Francia  sempre  ando  abbas- 
sando  e  peggiorando." 
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arms,  horses,  or  munitions  of  war,  of  any  article,  indeed, 
of  current  value,  without  special  permission  sealed  and 
delivered  by  the  Crown.1  And  it  is  perhaps  to  this  year 
that  we  may  refer  the  death  of  the  Sienese  merchant  who, 
*  having  gained  much  money,  desired  to  return  to  his  native 
city,  and  desired  to  withdraw  that  money  from  the  realm 
secretly,  *  and  whose  last  agonies  are  described  with  so 
much  zest  by  Fra  Filippo  in  Assempro  XVII.  In  1308 
numerous  Sienese  merchants  were  seized  for  the  debts 
which  the  Bank  of  the  Buonsignori  owed  to  the  Crown,2 
and  another  arbitrary  confiscation  of  goods  took  place 
in  1 3 53. 3  So  that  we  may  reasonably  conclude  that,  upon 
the  whole,  the  *  Lombards  *  had  quite  as  much  cause  to 
complain  of  the  high-handed  methods  of  their  customers  as 
those  customers  had  to  bewail  the  excessive  interest  which 
was  charged  them. 

The  risks  which  those  old  merchants  ran  were  enor- 
mous, and  doubtless  many  of  them  perished  miserably  and 
many  lost  their  all.  The  circumstances  under  which  they 
lived  induced  them,  nay  well  nigh  compelled  them,  to 
invest  their  wealth  in  such  a  way  as  to  produce  large 
and  speedy  returns,  to  indulge  without  restraint  in  unlawful 
pleasures,4  to  love  risk  for  risk's  sake,  to  become  players 
at  zara 5  and  buoni  prestatori  usurai,  in  a  word  to  commit 
a  thousand  actions  more  or  less  worthy  of  blame,  which  in 

1  This  edict  was  issued  by  way  of  a  counter-blast  to  the  Bull  "  Clericis 
Laicos,"  published  by  Pope  Boniface  VIII,  in  January  of  the  same  year. — See 
Milman,  History  of  Latin  Christianity  (4th  edition,  1867),  vol.  VII,  page  66. 

2  Malavoltt,  parte  II,  eta  63^  Tommasi,  II,  158. 

3  N.  Mengozzi,  op.  cit.y  cap.  II,  \  9. 

4  Compare  Boccaccio,  Decamerone,  Nov.  IX,  Giorn.  II. 

5  For  instances  of  merchants  who  played  at  zara  compare  Professor  Zde- 
kauer's  Giuoco  in  Italia  nei  seeoli  XIII  e  XIV,  published  in  the  Archivio 
storico  italiano,  vol.  XVIII  and  XIX,  4th  series,  1886,  1887. 
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the  aggregate  went  to  make  up  their  lives,  almost  one  might 
say  their  destiny. 

*  And  thus  we  perceive  that  in  treating  of  the  Sienese 
merchant  we  have  left  the  Middle  Ages  behind  us.  It  is 
no  longer  the  world  beyond  the  grave  which  attracts  and 
absorbs  the  thoughts  of  men,  and  causes  them  to  look  with 
suspicion  upon  the  wealth  and  pleasures  of  life.  Rather  is 
it  that  wealth  and  those  pleasures  which  form  the  motive 
power  of  the  new  civilization  and  which  direct  its  course. 
Economic  causes  operate  to  produce  a  vast  transformation 
and  to  impel  Italy,  and,  following  in  her  footsteps,  the 
whole  human  race,  towards  its  Renaissance.  And  because 
the  good  things  of  this  world,  in  the  hands  of  a  people 
of  artists,  at  once  acquire  the  form  and  aspect  of  beauty, 
so  this  new  civilization  becomes  a  civilization  of  art.  A 
potent  and  irresistible  influence  diverts  men's  thoughts  from 
the  metaphysical  abstractions  of  the  future  world,  and 
strenuous  toil  habituates  them  to  seek  instead,  and  to  love, 
the  actualities  of  life.  * 

With  the  second  period  in  the  career  of  the  Sienese 
merchant  the  scene  changes.  His  wandering  life  is  over 
and  he  has  returned  to  Siena.  He  has  earned  repose ; 
but  for  him  repose  is  an  impossibility.  Life-long  habit  has 
made  labour  second  nature,  and  he  seeks  and  finds  new 
fields  for  his  activities.  By  birth  he  belongs  to  the  domi- 
nant class,  since,  by  the  fundamental  law  of  its  creation, 
it  has  been  declared  that  the  Magistracy  of  the  Nove  shall 
be  elected  de  bonis  et  legatees  mercatoribus  .x    As  a  mem- 

1  Arch,  di  Stato  in  Siena,  Consiglio  delta  Campana,  XXI,  91.— This 
law  was  passed  on  the  28th  of  May  1277,  and  referred  primarily  to  the  Tren- 
tasei.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact  these  same  Trentasei  were  only  the  Nove  in  an 
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ber  of  the  ruling  oligarchy  he  soon  takes  his  place  in  the 
Consiglio  della  Campana,  and  may  hope  ere  many  years 
have  passed  to  form  one  of  the  Signoria.  He  is  proud 
to  serve  the  Commune  and  to  assume  the  responsibilities 
and  cares  of  office.  He  and  his  fellows  fill  the  City  with 
stately  palaces.  They  build  churches.  They  promote  and 
foster  the  prosperity  of  the  Arti.  In  them  architects  and 
painters  find  liberal  and  discerning  patrons,  for  they  spend 
their  money  as  magnificently  as  they  have  made  it  adven- 
turously. And  so,  labouring  continually  for  the  benefit  of 
the  State,  they  go  down  to  their  graves  full  of  years  and 
honours.  In  their  own  way  they  have  served  God ;  and 
who  shall  dare  to  say  that  their  service  is  not  a  higher 
and  more  acceptable  one  than  the  selfish  sterile  service 
of  monks  and  friars  bent  only  on  securing  their  own  sal- 
vation ? 

Neither  do  I  think  that  their  usuries  can  have  troubled 
their  consciences  overmuch  in  the  days  of  their  health  and 
prosperity.  Arid  doubtless  the  notary  Ser  Pietro  del  fu 
Ser  Fuccio,  was  not  alone  in  his  error  when  he  *  perti- 
naciter  asseruit  et  dixit  atque  pub  lice  defendit....  quod.... 
mutuare  pecuniam  gentibus  non  erat  peccatum,  ,et  quod  /ret- 
ires et  religiosi,  qui  aliter  dicereni,  nesciunt  quid  loquan- 
tur.  * 1  Indeed,  such  an  opinion  can  hardly  be  wondered 
at  when  we  remember  how  the  very  Popes  themselves, 
who  with  the  one  hand  launched  bulls  of  excommunication 


embryo  form.  The  actual  number  of  magistrates  who  composed  the  Signoria 
is  of  comparatively  little  importance.  The  main  fact  to  be  noticed  is  that 
with  this  enactment  the  predominance  of  the  Popolo  di  mezzo  commenced. 
See  C.  Paoli,  /  Monti  o  fazioni  nella  Repubblica  di  Siena,  published  in  the 
"Nuova  Antologia,"  vol.  XXXIV,  series  III,  1  August  1891. 

1  See  Un  notaro  usuraio  processato  per  eresia,  by  G.  Sanesi,  in  the 
Bullettino  di  storia  patria  senese,  vol.  VI  (1899),  pages  497-509. 
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against  those  who  trafficked  in  money,  immediately  after- 
wards gave  absolution  with  the  other.1 

As  was  natural,  no  attempts  were  made  by  the  Signoria 
of  Siena  to  suppress  an  industry  which  was  so  important 
to  the  well-being  of  the  state.  On  the  contrary  the  Com- 
mune sought  to  turn  it  to  its  own  profit  by  imposing  a 
tax  on  every  kind  of  monetary  traffic.2  It  is  true  that 
in  1337,  the  Nove,  being  moved  thereto  by  the  preaching 
of  the  Blessed  Niccolo  Tini,  prior  of  Lecceto — the  same 
of  whom  Fra  Filippo  speaks  with  such  affection — "  turned 
their  attention  to  the  correcting  in  the  people  of  those  sins 
which  were  reputed  the  most  notorious  and  grievous ;  *  and 
that  to  this  end  usury  was  forbidden  by  law  to  all  those 
who  had  not  registered  their  names  in  Biccherna,  where 
they  were  inscribed  in  a  book  which  was  prepared  for  the 
purpose.*3  So  too  in  the  Chronicle  of  Andrea  Dei  we  find 
it  recorded  that,  *  on  the  nth  day  of  September  1339,  it 
was  resolved  in  the  Consiglio  della  Campana  that  no  person 
in  Siena  or  in  the  Contado  should  be  allowed  to  lend  at 
usury  in  any  way  unless  he  had  first  inscribed  himself  in 
the  Libro  detto  *  Usaraio  *  di  Biccherna  provided  for  that 
purpose,  under  a  penalty  of  300  lire  for  each  offence,  and 
loss  of  the  principal.  * 4  It  is  clear,  however,  that  this 
prohibition,  thus  qualified,  indicates  nothing  more  than  a 
desire  to  regulate  the  business  of  money  lending,  not  to 


1  Ibidem ,  page  501. 

2  R.  Arch,  di  Stato,  Cons.  Generate,  T.  56,  a.  c.  48  et  seq.  The  de- 
liberazione  is  printed  by  G.  Sanesi,  op.  cit.>  page  508. 

3  Tommasi,  lib.  IX,  page  278.  Fra  Niccolo  is  here  called  Niccold  di 
Tino,  and  Gigli  {Diario,  I,  59)  speaks  of  him  as  Niccolo  di  Tino  Marescotti, 
but  both  the  Cronache  Bisdomini  and  Fra  Filippo  agree  that  he  belonged  to 
the  family  of  the  Tini. 

4  Compare  N.  Mengozzi,  //  Monte  dei  Paschi  di  Siena,  vol.  I,  cap.  II,  \  6. 
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suppress  it.  And  we  know  that,  as  long  as  the  Republic 
endured,  the  Sienese  continued  to  be  celebrated  for  their 
banking  operations.1 

But  although  men  might  quiet  their  consciences  as  long 
as  their  mental  and  physical  vigor  remained,  the  priest  re- 
gained his  hold  upon  them  at  the  last.  On  their  death- 
beds the  unknown  world  compassed  them  about  with  terrors, 
and  few  indeed  were  the  usurers  who,  like  gallant  Ser  Pie- 
tro  del  fu  Ser  Fuccio,  maintained  their  principles  to  the 
end.  Grey  friars  and  black  gathered  like  vultures  about 
the  dying  merchant,  and  by  skilful  appeals  to  fear  and 
superstition  almost  invariably  succeeded  in  terrifying  him 
into  submission.  It  is  painful  to  think  of  the  suffering 
which  was  caused  by  those  Confessors,  and  the  blood  boils 
as  we  read  of  their  relentless  cruelties.  The  story  is  a 
horrible  one,  and,  if  it  must  be  told  at  all,  it  is  best  that 
it  should  be  given  in  the  words  of  Fra  Filippo,  who  in  his 
forty-sixth  Assempro  has  left  us  a  vivid  description  of  the 
methods  adopted  by  the  clergy  on  such  occasions. 

ff  Assempro  XLVI. 

"  Moral  ensample  of  a  Usurer  who  had  three  sons,  and  how  to  prove 
them  he  desired  that  they  should  each  of  them  bum  one  of  their 
fiiigers. 

"  There  was  a  great  Usurer  who  had  three  sons.  And  it  came 
to  pass  that  he  fell  sick  and  that  a  good  and  skilful  and  wise  friar 
(religioso)  was  sent  for  that  he  might  prepare  his  soul.  Wherefore 
that  friar,  examining  him  and  finding  that  almost  all  that  he  had  in 
the  world  had  been  gained  by  usury,2  sought  to  persuade  him  to 


1  See  note  2,  page  46  supra. 

2  This  was  no  uncommon  thing  in  those  days.  Thus  Iacopo  Angiolieri, 
who  was  perhaps  the  richest  merchant  of  his  time  in  Siena,  declares  in  his 
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confess  and  to  prepare  his  soul  well  and  diligently,  and  to  provide 
by  his  will  for  the  restitution  of  the  said  usury,  and  in  like  manner 
to  arrange  all  his  affairs  according  to  right  and  justice,  because  other- 
wise his  soul  would  go  to  the  pains  of  hell,  and  never  would  he  find 
the  grace  of  God,  nor  mercy,  nor  remission  of  his  sins.  Then  the 
usurer  made  answer  and  said  that  he  was  willing  to  do  as  the  friar 
desired,  save  only  that  he  would  not  make  restitution  of  the  usury 
because  he  desired  not  to  leave  his  sons  poor.  Then  said  the  friar  : 
'  Son,  consider  that  if  thou  shalt  go  to  hell  to  leave  thy  sons  rich, 
they  can  do  nothing  for  thy  soul,  but  rather  they  will  continually  in- 
crease thy  sufferings  ;  and  every  evil  use  which  they  shall  make  of 
this  ill-gotten  wealth,  and  the  evil  teaching  and  example  which  thou 
hast  given  them  shall  be  laid  at  thy  door.  Moreover  if  they  shall 
not  amend  their  lives  and  shall  not  themselves  restore  this  usury,  then, 
since  thou  wilt  have  been  the  occasion  of  their  wickedness,  all  these 
things  shall  be  brought  in  judgment  against  thy  soul  and  shall  in- 
crease thy  torments.'  Then  said  the  usurer :  '  Look  you,  Master 
Friar,1  such  is  the  love  that  I  bear  for  my  sons  that  even  in  hell 
itself  it  would  cause  me  great  suffering  if  I  saw  them  poor  and  in 
evil  plight,  wherefore  on  no  wise  will  I  ever  make  restitution  of  the 
usury.'  Then  said  the  friar  :  '  Behold,  my  son,  thou  art  greatly  de- 
ceived by  the  devil  who  causeth  thee  to  believe  that  in  the  other  life, 
if  thou  shalt  go  to  the  torments  of  hell,  thou  wilt  be  able  to  love  or 
to  desire  the  welfare  of  any  person  whatsoever.  For,  albeit  these  two 
things  are  granted  to  thee  in  this  life,  this  is  so  by  reason  of  the 
free  will  which  God  hath  given  thee  that  thou  mayest  use  the  same 


last  will  and  testament  that,  "  quia  omnia  bona  mea  non  sufficiunt  ad  resti- 
tutionem  usurarum  et  male  ablatorum  et  aguisitorum  a  me,  sed  multo  sint 
plura  usure  et  malequisita  a  me  quam  bona  mea  et  ea  excedant,  volo  et  jubeo 
quod  omnia  bona  mea  vendantur  et  alienentur  et  pretium  ipsorum  convertatur 
et  detur  in  restitutione  et  pro  restitutione  usurarum  et  male  ablatorum  et 
acquisitorum  a  me  et  debitorum  meorum. "  The  original  document  is  preserved 
among  the  Sienese  Archives,  Caleffo  di  San  Galgano,  I,  181,  183.  It  has 
been  published  by  Professor  Zdekauer  among  the  appendices  to  his  Mercante 
senese  net  dugento.    The  date  is  1259. 

1  Allora  disse  Pusuraio,  vedete  miser e,  &c— It  will  be  observed  that 
throughout  the  Assempro  the  Religioso  always  uses  the  familiar  second  person 
singular,  while  the  dying  merchant  adopts  the  more  respectful  Voi. 
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to  his  honour  and  glory  and  reverence  and  to  that  of  his  Saints  in  as 
much  as  in  thee  lieth.  Wherefore,  if  in  this  life  thou  shalt  use  these 
two  things  as  thou  shouldest  do,  they  will  be  eternally  granted  to 
thee  hereafter  in  the  glory  of  the  life  eternal,  to  wit  always  to 
love  God  and  always  to  desire  the  welfare  of  others;  and  the  more 
perfectly  thou  shalt  have  these  two  things  in  this  life,  the  more  per- 
fectly shalt  thou  possess  the  glory  of  the  life  eternal.  And,  if  here 
thou  shalt  have  them  not,  be  assured  that  thou  wilt  have  hereafter 
other  two  things  for  ever  with  the  devil,  to  wit  always  to  wish  ill  to 
others  and  always  to  hate  God  and  every  other  thing  which  thou  art 
able  to  think  of  or  to  imagine.  So  that  not  only  wilt  thou  hate  thy 
sons,  but  also  thine  own  self,  so  that  if  there  were  neither  devil  nor 
spirit  in  hell  to  torment  thee,  thou  thyself  wouldst  torment  thyself  for 
ever  and  ever  with  all  thy  power.1  And  in  like  manner  not  only  wilt 
thou  be  unable  to  desire  the  welfare  of  thy  sons,  but  thou  wilt  even 
be  unable  to  desire  thine  own  welfare  ;  so  that  if  it  were  possible  that 
heaven  and  hell  should  be  opened  to  thee  and  that  thou  shouldst  be 
given  the  power  to  enter  freely  into  whichever  of  them,  thou  shouldst 
desire,  thou  couldst  not  desire  to  enter  into  the  life  eternal,  but  rather 
wouldst  thou  choose  to  enter  hell.  And  this  is  so  because  God  is 
Highest  Good,  is  Highest  Love,  is  Highest  Charity,2  and  apart  from 
him  is  infinite  evil  and  infinite  pride  and  hatred.  And  because,  in 
the  time  that  thou  hast  been  free  to  do  well  or  ill,  thou  hast  not  de- 
sired this  Highest  Good,  neither  hast  sought  to  do  his  will,  nor  de- 
sired to  please  him  in  anything,  but  hast  rather  chosen  to  please  the 
devil  in  hell,  and  hast  served  and  obeyed  him  ;  for  this  cause  thou 
art  deprived  for  ever  of  this  Highest  Good  and  Love  and  Charity  of 


1  Se  nello  ''nferno  non  vi  fusse  ne  diavolo  ne  spirito  che  ti  tormentasse, 
tu  medessimo  in  perpetuo  ti  tormenteresti  quanto  tu  potessi. — "  Truly  (says 
Carpellini,  in  a  note  to  this  Assempro)  this  is  exquisite  philosophy,  ex- 
pressed in  suitable  and  simple  words.  My  Fra  Filippo  did  not  fail  to  grasp 
the  meaning  of  Dante's  lofty  verse  '  Le  genti  dolorose,  Ch'hanno  perduto  il 
ben  dell' intelletto,'  Inferno,  canto  III,  v.  18." 

2  This  recalls  Dante's  assumption  about  the  Divine  Love  in  the  inscrip- 
tion over  hell-gate. 

Fecemi  la  divina  Potestate, 

La  somma  Sapienza,  e  '1  primo  Amore. 

{Inferno,  Canto  III.) 
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God ;  also  thou  shalt  hold  it  in  so  great  despite  that  thou  shalt  not  be 
able  to  desire  it  either  for  thyself  or  for  others.  And  therefore  it  will 
be  a  just  thing  that  thou  shouldst  be  thrust  with  the  devil  into  all  the 
pains  of  hell.  And  by  him  shalt  thou  be  fulfilled  with  four  separate 
things,  to  wit  with  every  worst  and  wickedest  desire,  and  with  out- 
rageous hate  against  God,  and  against  all  the  holy  company  of  heaven, 
and  against  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  world,  and  not  only  against  thy 
sons  but  against  thy  own  self  also.  And  thou  shalt  be  full  of  diabolic 
envy  and  of  infernal  pride.  Wherefore,  O  miserable  man,  consider  what 
thou  art  doing  and  choose  not  for  thy  sons'  sake  to  lose  the  celestial 
kingdom  and  the  glory  of  the  life  eternal  and  the  sweet  company  of 
the  holy  angels  and  of  the  holy  and  blessed  spirits  who  eternally 
rejoice  with  Christ  and  with  his  most  holy  Mother  in  the  Kingdom 
of  the  life  Eternal.  And  desire  not  for  thy  sons'  sake  to  go  to  suffer 
eternally  the  terrible  pains  of  hell.  Moreover  I  would  that  thou  shouldst 
know  that,  according  to  that  which  the  Saints  have  said,  the  greatest 
suffering  which  the  demons  in  hell  endure,  albeit  their  torments  are 
many  and  divers,  is  to  be  herded  together  and  to  look  the  one  upon 
the  blackness  of  the  other,  so  terrible  and  horrible  is  that  sight ;  and 
this  notwithstanding  that  they  are  for  ever  burning  in  the  black  fire 
of  hell.1  Tell  me,  my  son,  what  good  can  thy  sons  do  thee  when 
thou  shalt  be  cast  into  hell  and  shalt  become  one  with  the  demons 
in  such  and  in  so  many  torments  ?  And,  according  to  that  which  the 
holy  Scriptures  tell  us,  the  souls  of  the  damned  are  herded  together 
in  hell  like  sheep,  so  that  one  demon  alone  would  be  enough  to 
torment  all  the  souls  in  hell.  Bethink  thee  then,  how  those  souls  fare 
among  so  great  a  multitude  of  demons.2    Moreover  the  mad  and 

1  The  word  which  I  have  translated  "  black "  is  scuro.  "  La  maggior 
pena  che  abbiano  le  dimonia  nello  'nferno,  avenga  che  molte  n'  abbiano  e  di- 
verse, nondimeno  la  maggiore  si  e  di  vedersi  insieme  l'uno  Paltro  la  loro 
scurita,  quanto  sono  orribili  e  terribili  a  vedersi  insieme  l'uno  1'  altro,  e  non 
dimeno  sempre  ardono  nel  fuoco  scuro  dello  'nferno." 

2  A  mediaeval  theologian  computed  that  there  were  at  least  ten  thousand 
billion  devils.  A.  Graf,  //  Diavolo  (Milano,  Fratelli  Treves,  1890),  page  71. 
Not  only  hell,  but  this  world  also,  was  crowded  with  demons.  The  air 
was  filled  with  unholy  legions;  and  a  sect  which  flourished  in  the  IVth  cen- 
tury—the Messalians — went  so  far  as  to  make  spitting  a  religious  exercise, 
in  hopes  of  thus  casting  out  the  devils  they  inhaled  at  every  breath.  Maury, 
Histoire  de  le  magie  (Paris,  i860),  page  317. 
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bestial  love  which  thou  hast  borne  thy  sons  will  be  to  thee  for  all 
eternity  a  judgment  and  a  torment,  and  their  evil  lives  of  which  thou 
art  the  occasion  will  ever  increase  for  thee  pain  upon  pain  in  hell. 
Consider  then,  thou  wretched  man,  what  joy  and  what  consolation 
thou  wilt  have  in  hell  with  thy  sons,  when  ye  shall  be  together  and 
shall  be  filled  with  such  infinite  hatred  and  loathing  the  one  against 
the  other  that  like  mad  dogs  ye  shall  gnaw  and  devour  one  another.1 
Wherefore  prepare  thyself  now  while  yet  thou  hast  time,  for,  albeit  it 
is  late,  thou  still  hast  time  to  prepare  thyself  for  death.'  Then  at 
the  last,  that  friar,  being  filled  with  love  and  charity  and  seeing  that 
he  could  not  change  the  fixed  resolve  of  the  usurer,  said  unto  him : 
'  Now,  my  son,  hearken  unto  me  and,  albeit  thou  wilt  not  do  that  which 
I  bid  thee,  at  least  promise  me  that  thou  wilt  thyself  pray  God  that 
he  may  illumine  thy  heart  and  mind  and  may  give  thee  the  wish  to 
do  right  and  his  love  and  charity.'  And  when  the  friar  had  thus 
spoken  he  departed  and  he  betook  himself  to  prayer  for  that  usurer 
and  besought  God  earnestly  that  he  would  have  pity  upon  him. 

On  the  following  day  he  returned  to  the  aforesaid  usurer  and 
found  him  still  as  obstinate  as  aforetime ;  wherefore,  being  inspired  by 
God,  he  said  unto  him  :  '  Behold,  my  son,  since  thou  hast  so  much 
love  for  thy  sons  that  for  their  sake  thou  art  willing  to  abide  for  ever 
in  the  fire  of  hell,  I  would,  at  the  least,  that  thou  shouldst  prove 
what  love  they  bear  to  thee,  and  that  thou  shouldst  do  after  this 
manner.  Call  one  of  thy  sons  and  speak  to  him  on  this  wise,  say- 
ing :  '  Behold,  my  son,  the  ill  gain  of  usury  which  I  haVe  made  troub- 
leth  my  conscience  ;  and,  if  I  provide  not  in  my  will  that  the  same 
shall  be  restored,  I  cannot  be  absolved  of  any  sin  that  ever  I  did,  and 
for  this  cause  I  shall  go  eternally  to  the  fire  of  hell.  Nevertheless, 
for  the  love  that  I  bear  you,  and  to  leave  you  rich  and  independent, 
and  to  the  end  that  ye  may  not  come  to  poverty  or  want,  I  am 
minded  rather  to  go  to  eternal  torments  and  to  burn  eternally  in  the 
fire  of  hell  than  to  leave  you  poor.  Now,  therefore,  I  desire  to  see 
what  love  ye  bear  me  in  return  for  my  so  great  love  for  you,  and 
what  ye  would  be  willing  to  do  for  my  sake.    And  since  the  mate- 


1  Certainly  Fra  Filippo  knew  his  Dante.  Compare  Inferno,  canto  XXXII, 
lines  125  et  seq.,  and  XXXIII,  76-78. 
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rial  fire  of  this  world  in  comparison  with  the  invisible  fire  of  hell 
is  even  as  is  a  painted  fire  in  comparison  with  material  fire,  there- 
fore, because  I  am  willing  to  abide  eternally  in  the  fire  of  hell  for 
your  sake,  I  wish  to  see  if  ye  are  willing  for  my  sake  to  hold  a  finger 
over  the  flame  of  a  lamp  as  long  only  as  it  takes  to  say  an  Ave  Ma- 
ria. And,  if  ye  are  willing  to  do  this,  I  will  leave  you  rich  and  will 
go  for  ever  into  the  fire  of  hell  which  burnetii  evermore.' 

"  With  this  counsel  was  the  usurer  well  content,  and  he  promised 
that  he  would  do  even  as  the  friar  had  said  unto  him.  And  so  the 
friar  departed  and  devoutly  prayed  God  for  him. 

The  usurer  called  one  of  his  sons  and  said  to  him  the  aforesaid 
things.  Then  the  son  began  to  sigh  :  but,  in  order  that  he  might  not 
seem  to  have  so  little  love  for  his  father,  he  put  his  finger  over  the 
flame  of  the  lamp.  But  as  soon  as  he  felt  the  heat  of  the  flame  anon 
he  drew  it  away  and  wished  not  to  hold  it  there  the  saying  of  the 
third  part  of  an  Ave  Maria.  And  he  told  his  father  that  it  was  dis- 
pleasing to  God  that  he  himself  should  destroy  his  own  hand.  Then 
the  father  called  his  second  son,  and  said  to  him  the  aforesaid  words. 
And  the  second  son  put  his  finger  over  the  flame  of  the  lamp,  and 
as  soon  as  he  felt  the  heat  he  suddenly  drew  it  away  and  said  to 
his  father  :  *  If  I  myself  destroyed  my  own  hand,  I  should  sin  mortally, 
for  no  man  ought  for  any  reason  whatsoever  to  do  an  injury  to  him- 
self, and  to  offend  God  and  his  Saints.  Moreover  the  hurt  that  I 
should  do  myself  would  be  of  no  benefit  to  you  or  to  any  one  else.' 
So  the  father  called  the  third  son  and  said  to  him  the  like  words. 
Then  the  son  made  answer  and  said  :  '  To  do  this  thing  that  you 
desire  of  me  would  be  to  tempt  God,  and  he  would  be  greatly  dis- 
pleased if  I  should  consume  my  own  hand.  Also  whosoever  should 
hear  thereof  would  say  that  I  was  no  better  than  a  brute  beast  to  do 
so  mad  a  thing  to  no  good  end.' 

"  Then  was  the  usurer  pricked  to  the  heart,  and  his  mind  was 
illuminated  by  God ;  and  he  sent  for  the  aforesaid  friar  and  with  great 
weeping  and  with  much  contrition  confessed  his  sin,  beseeching  him 
to  prepare  his  soul  after  such  fashion  as  should  seem  best  unto  him, 
because  he  was  ready  to  do  everything  that  he  should  bid  him  do, 
and  was  minded  to  provide  by  his  will  for  the  full  restitution  of  the 
usury.    And  he  faithfully  promised  that  if  he  should  recover  he  would 
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himself  make  full  restitution.  And  he  told  how  he  had  proved  his 
sons  and  how  they  had  made  answer.  And  he  said  that  he  perceived 
that  they  loved  him  not  at  all  save  only  for  the  wealth  which  they 
hoped  should  be  left  unto  them.  Then  the  friar  said :  '  Blessing  and 
praise  and  thanks  be  to  God  who  hath  illuminated  thy  heart  and  mind 
and  hath  given  thee  true  repentance.  And  now  by  this  thou  mayest 
see  that,  when  a  man  is  dead  and  buried  in  this  life,  there  is  neither 
father  nor  mother  nor  wife  nor  children  nor  friends  nor  brethren  nor 
kinsmen  that  ever  remember  him  any  more,  save  only  now  and  again 
to  praise  or  blame  his  actions  at  their  good  pleasure.  And  also  thou 
shouldst  know  that,  when  thou  shalt  have  departed  this  life,  thou 
wilt  appear  before  the  judgment  of  God  where  no  man  may  aid  or 
injure  thee,  but  only  thy  own  good  or  evil  deeds.'  And,  when  he 
had  said  these  words,  the  friar  confessed  and  prepared  that  usurer  as 
was  convenient.  And  he  made  his  will  and  provided  that  the  usury 
should  be  restored  in  full.  And  thereafter  in  peace  he  passed  from 
this  life...." 

If  this  Assempro  serves  no  other  purpose,  it  at  least 
enables  us  to  understand  why,  when  those  old  merchants 
summoned  the  notary  to  make  their  wills,  their  first  words 
were  dedicated  to  the  record  of  the  usure  et  male  ablata 
which  they  had  extorted  from  their  clients.  K<  Now  only 
(says  Professor  Zdekauer) 1  did  they  remember  that  the 
canon  law  prohibited  usury.  They  forgot  the  tremendous 
risks  which  they  had  run,  the  annoyances  to  which  they 
had  been  exposed,  the  perils  which  they  had  escaped,  and 
all  the  pleasures  which  they  had  enjoyed  and  had  procured 
for  others.  They  remembered  only  the  fabulous  interest 
which  their  investments  had  brought  them,  and  the  not  always 
perfectly  scrupulous  exactness  with  which  they  had  kept 
their  books. 


1  II  mercante  senese  nel  dugenio,  page  20. 
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*  Not  unfrequently  too,  there  were  serious  matters  which 
troubled  their  consciences.  A  rich  merchant  of  Massa, 
who  fought  in  the  battle  of  Montaperto  (he  had  received 
a  pony  as  his  share  of  the  spoil),  and  who  died  in  1287, 
provided  in  his  will  for  the  restitution  to  a  certain  Saladino, 
an  apothecary,  of  1  o  lire  which  he  had  twice  set  down  on  the 
credit  side  of  his  ledger.  And  the  case  is  not  a  singular 
one.  Rather  it  is  typical,  as  the  last  will  and  testament 
of  Messer  Angiolieri  proves. 

*  However  the  Confessor — I  grieve  to  say  it — was  some- 
times indulgent  with  the  rich  man  in  articulo  mortis.  A 
merchant  of  Monticiano,  who  in  December  1270  provided 
by  his  will  for  the  restitution  of  certain  mal  tolte  and  ruberie 
and  prede,  was  advised  by  his  confessor  who  was  present 
(he  was  a  white  friar  of  the  Cistercian  order)  that  the  Pope, 
or  Messer  il  Cardinale  Penitenziere,  had  it  in  their  power 
to  absolve  him  from  such  like  trivial  sins.  The  suggestion 
was  productive  of  good  fruit,  in  that  the  penitent,  thus 
prudently  counselled,  changed  his  mind,  and  on  the  con- 
tingency of  the  pardon  left  the  sum  in  question  to  the  Mon- 
astery of  S.  Galgano.  Oh  !  that  friar  confessor  knew  his 
clients  only  too  well ;  and  well  did  the  testator  dispose  of 
his  soul,  a  great  part  of  which,  even  after  death,  must,  it 
would  seem,  have  remained  locked  up  in  his  ample  coffers.1 

*  The  dread  of  the  end  of  the  world  which  had  haunted 
the  minds  of  men  three  centuries  earlier  had  passed  away 
long  ago,  but  the  hope  of  being  able  to  buy  the  happiness 
of  heaven  by  the  payment  of  money  remained.  And  strange 
indeed  were  the  warring  passions  which  struggled  for  the 

1  Compare  the  Fiore  di  virtu,  cap.  XII,  where  it  is  related  of  a  certain 
miser  that  "  Iddio  ne  mostrd  questo  miracolo  alia  sua  fine,  che  si  trovd  il 
suo  cuore  tutto  insanguinato  in  uno  scrigno  ov'egli  tenea  gli  suoi  denari." 
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mastery  in  the  breasts  of  those  old  merchants  !  Hardly 
had  the  soul  befouled  with  sin  been  ransomed  to  the  chink 
of  golden  florins,  than  the  testator  provided  for  splendid 
obsequies  and  monuments  in  the  church  whereon  his  name 
should  be  carved  patentibus  licteris,  to  the  end  that  the 
priest  who  celebrated  mass  might  see  the  same  and  re- 
member to  pray  for  his  soul.  * 1 

II. 

{ASSEMPRI  XIII,  XXV,  XXVII,  XXIX,  XXXVIII,  LX,  LXI,  LXII.) 

Now  comth  hasardrie  with  his  apurtenaunces, 
as  tables  and  rafles,  of  which  comth  deceite,  false 
othes,  chidynges,  and  alle  ravynes,  blasphem- 
ynge  and  reneiynge  of  God,  and  hate  of  his 
neighebores,  wast  of  goodes,  mysspendynge  of 
tyme,  and  somtyme  manslaughtre. 

Chaucer,  Parson's  Tale. 

Chaucer,  in  the  Parson  s  Tale,  after  speaking  of  the 
avaricious  man  who  <(  sheweth  no  pitie  ne  misericorde,*  im- 
mediately proceeds  to  warn  his  readers  to  <(  eschue  fool- 
largess  that  men  clepen  wast. *  In  Dante's  hell  the  ava- 
ricious and  the  prodigal  suffer  together 

Crying,  «  Why  keepest  ?  *  and  «  Why  squanderest  thou  ?  * 


1  Caleffo  di  San  Galgano.  No.  3,  1287,  f.  250,  "justa  quod  altare  scri- 
batur  patentibus  licteris  nomen  meum,  ut  omnes  sacerdotes  qui  in  eo  celebra- 
verint,  recordentur  pro  anima  mea." 

For  a  good  example  of  the  kind  of  wills  made  by  those  old  merchants 
see  G.  Sanesi,  77  testamento  di  un  prestatore  senese  nella  Champagne  (1238), 
in  the  Bullettino  senese  di  storia  patria,  vol.  IV  (1897),  pages  1 15-128. 

In  connection  with  the  Sienese  merchants  I  would  direct  the  attention 
of  the  reader  to  that  sermon  of  Fra  Bernardino  which  treats  "  dei  mercatanti 
e  de'  maestri,  e  come  si  den  fare  le  mercanzieJ — Le  prediche  volgari,  vol.  Ill, 
pages  214-252. 

11 
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While,  in  like  manner,  in  the  Siena  of  the  XlVth  century 
the  two  vices  seem  to  have  been  closely  connected  ;  for, 
side  by  side  with  usury  and  greed,  we  find  much  riotous 
living,  extravagance  and  reckless  gambling.  And  this  pas- 
sion of  the  Sienese  for  heavy  play  afforded  Fra  Filippo  an 
opportunity  of  enriching  his  collection  of  (<  Ensamples  *  which 
he  did  not  fail  to  use  ;  although  it  will  be  found  that  he 
is  rather  moved  to  anger  by  the  blasphemy  and  sacrilege 
which  so  often  accompanied  the  loss  of  large  sums  of  money, 
than  by  any  abhorrence  of  the  game  itself.1 

On  all  the  religious  festivals — and  they  were  many — 
the  people  were  condemned  to  idleness  ;  2  the  exclusion  of 
the  nobility  from  any  share  in  the  government  had  per- 
manently deprived  many  citizens  of  an  employment  for  which 
they  were  eminently  fitted  ;  and  the  problem  how  to  kill 
time  must,  in  the  XlVth  century,  have  often  proved  ex- 
tremely difficult  of  solution.  The  great  passion  for  classical 
literature,  which  was  already  beginning  to  make  itself  felt,3  no 
doubt  opened  up  a  wide  field  to  the  energies  of  the  studious, 

1  Jurists  and  theologians  alike  inclined  to  regard  games  of  chance  as 
unlawful  only  by  reason  of  their  consequences  (accidentia),  chief  among  which 
were  blasphemy  and  fraud.  And  it  was  not  until  towards  the  middle  of 
the  XVth  century  that  protests  began  to  be  raised  against  the  Baratteria  in 
the  interest  of  public  morality. — A  statute  of  San  Gimignano  of  1255,  which 
provides  a  penalty  for  the  uttering  of  blasphemies  during  the  game,  treats 
the  game  itself,  as  perfectly  lawful. — " De  pena  blasfem.  Deicm  vel  S.  Mariam 
vel  alium  sanctum  ad  ludum." — And  that  public  opinion  was  by  no  means 
hostile  to  gambling  seems  clear  from  the  fact  that  in  the  XlVth  century  it 
was  considered  a  compliment  to  speak  of  a  man  as  "  un  cortese  e  largo  gino- 
catore." — Cf.  Hostiensis,  Decretal,  chiosa,  V,  40  :  "  wide  dicunt  homines  [per 
adulationeni) ,  pulcher  et  bonus  lusor  est  dominus  meus^  (Cited  by  L.  Zdekauer 
in  //  giuoco  in  Italia  nei  secoli  XIII  e  XIV.) 

2  Compare  the  Statuti  senesi  (Bologna,  Romagnoli,  1S71),  vol.  II,  page  254, 
cap.  XXIV  of  the  Statuto  delP  arte  de'  Chiavari,  and  note.— Fra  Filippo  lays 
considerable  stress  upon  the  observance  of  feast  days.  See  Assempri  XLVIII, 
XLIX,  L,  LI,  LII. 

3  C.  Falletti-Fossati,  op.  cit.,  pages  225,  226. 
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and  the  ever  increasing  prosperity  of  her  University  filled 
Siena  with  a  splendid  company  of  learned  men.1  But,  even 
in  those  days,  the  studious  did  not  constitute  the  majority 
of  the  population,  and  there  was  a  deplorable  lack  of 
amusements  for  the  masses.  Men  could  not  spend  all  their 
time  in  the  shops  of  the  tavernieri,  or  in  ogling  the  pretty 
women  in  the  churches. 2  They  must  soon  have  wearied 
of  practising  shooting  with  the  cross-bow  at  the  butts  in 
the  ditch  outside  the  Porta  Nuova,3  or  of  strolling  about 
the  public  promenade  between  the  Porta  Camullia  and  the 
Antiporto  ; 4  and  even  such  enjoyment  as  was  to  be  gained 
from  watching  the  airs  and  graces  of  the  nobility  disporting 


1  As  to  the  Sienese  University  consult  the  two  following  works  by  Pro- 
fessor Zdekauer,  Sulle  origini  dello  studio  senese  (Siena,  Tip.  C.  Nava,  1893) 
and  Lo  studio  di  Siena  net  Rinascimento  (Milano,  Ulrico  Hoepli,  1894).  See 
also  Documenti  per  la  storia  delta  R.  Universita  di  Siena,  raccolti  dal  Rettore 
Prof.  D.  Barduzzi,  serie  prima  (1275-1479),  Siena,  Lazzeri,  1900. 

It  may  interest  the  reader  to  know  that  in  the  roll  of  scholars  between  1470 
and  1495  we  find  the  names  of  four  Englishmen,  to  wit  M.  Eduardus  An- 
glicus  ;  D.  Lo.  de  Britania;  D.  Ludovicus  Bigot  de  Britania,  and  Iohannes 
de  Brochis  de  Britania. 

2  "So'  di  quelle  tanto  ardite  e  sfacciate  che  co'  giovani  vi  ponete  a  va- 
gheggiare  ezandio  dentro  nelle  chiese."  Prediche  volgari,  II,  page  411. 

"  Sai,  quando  in  chiesa  V  uno  sta  qua  e  l'altro  la,  chi  sta-col  braccio  in 
su  la  spalla  al  compagno  e  1'  altro  va  sotto  braccio,  e  I'  ochiate  vanno  a  torno  ; 
e  poi  la  donna  si  parte  e  va  a  lo  Spedale  per  la  perdonanza,  e'  giovani  vanno 
sotto  braccio  fuore  della  chiesa,  e  fanno  la  pavesata  di  qua  e  di  la,  e  le  donne 
passano  per  lo  mezzo,  e  chi  ghigna  e  chi  fa  un  atto  e  chi  un  altro.  Per  certo, 
s'  io  V  avesse  a  fare,  voi  non  uscireste  di  casa,  poiche  voi  tenete  questi  modi 
in  chiesa  ne'  di  de  la  festa  e  di  Cristo  e  de  la  Madre  e  de'Santi."  Ibid.,  Ill, 
page  212.    Compare  II,  185,  186;  III,  207,  208. 

Cavalcanti  first  saw  his  Mandetta  in  church ;  the  first  glimpse  which  Pe- 
trach  caught  of  Laura  was  one  April  morning  in  Ecclesia  Sanctcs  Clares  Ave- 
noniensis :  and  we  all  remember  how  Nencia  di  Barberino,  when  she  goes  to 
mass  in  her  best  clothes, 

si  pone  in  terra  alia  distesa, 
Per  esser  lei  veduta. 

3  C.  Falletti-Fossati,  op.  cit.,  page  184;  Misc.  storica  senese,  vol.  IV 
(1896),  pages  159,  160. 

k  Misc.  storica  senese,  vol.  IV  (1896),  page  46. 
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themselves  in  the  Piazza  di  Postierla 1  was  one  which  would 
easily  pall.  They  had  no  newspapers  and  no  cigars ;  it  was 
dangerous  to  discuss  political  matters  too  freely,  and  neither 
listening  to  stories  nor  the  plotting  of  bttrle 2  can  have 
sufficed  to  fill  up  satisfactorily  all  the  long  hours  of  the 
day.  So  that,  in  seeking  to  explain  the  existence  of  that 
inveterate  habit  of  gambling  which  characterized  the  period, 
we  should  probably  not  be  far  wrong  if  we  attached  a 
certain  degree  of  importance  to  the  lack  of  less  questionable 
forms  of  amusement. 

It  was  a  habit  which  was  shared  by  all  classes  of  the 
community  alike.  The  people  played  tempted  by  the  desire 
of  sudden  gain,  and  played  with  prayers  upon  their  lips 
to  the  careless  Saints  whose  intervention  they  confidently 
hoped  for,  and  whom  they  blasphemed  and  upbraided  when 
they  lost.  But  the  great  ones  of  the  earth  were  even 
more  impassioned  players  than  they,  and  among  the  long 
list  of  those  who  loved  the  rattle  of  the  dice  were  to  be 
found  kings,  princes,  dignitaries  of  the  Church,  jurisconsults, 
merchants,  priests  and  poets.  As  early  as  1232,  Bishop 
Buonfiglio  of  Siena  had  found  it  necessary  to  forbid  his 

1  I  cannot  at  the  moment  lay  my  hand  upon  any  authority  for  the 
statement  that,  in  the  XlVth  century,  the  Piazza  di  Postierla  was  a  favourite 
resort  of  the  Sienese  Nobility,  although  I  feel  tolerably  certain  that  I  have  seen 
one.  As  to  a  later  period  the  following  sentence  from  the  Introduzione  trat- 
tenimenti  di  S.  Bargagli  in  the  Novelle  senesi  (Milano,  G.  Silvestri,  1815), 
vol.  II,  page  137,  is  perfectly  satisfactory  :  "  tutte  s'  andarono  alle  finestre  della 
casa  che  nella  strada  publica  riguardano  della  Postierla,  donde  la  nobilita  della 
gente  e  usata  di  passare  tutto  il  giorno." 

2  Burle  are  defined  and  discussed  in  the  second  book  of  II  Cortegiano, 
\\  84-97.  For  the  sort  of  Btirle  which  the  old  Sienese  delighted  in,  see  the 
Novellieri,  passim,  and  especially  Sozzini's  Burle,  facetie  &c,  di  tre  huomini 
sanesi,  which  I  have  more  than  once  referred  to. — An  account  of  a  very  ela- 
borate Bur  la  to  which  the  Capitano  del  Popolo  and  the  Priore  lent  themselves, 
is  to  be  found  in  G.  Sermini,  Nov.  XXV.  Compare,  also,  the  Misc.  stor.  sen., 
Ill  (1895),  page  194.— "  Una  burla  fatta  alia  Signoria." 
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clergy  to  gamble  in  public  under  pain  of  excommunication.1 
At  the  end  of  the  XlVth  century  Cardinal  Peter  of  Amiens 
condemned  a  Bishop  of  Florence  to  recite  the  psalms  of 
David  three  times,  to  wash  the  feet  of  twelve  poor  persons 
and  to  give  to  each  of  them  a  gold  coin,  because  he  had 
played  at  dice.2  Among  jurisconsults  Giovanni  Bassiano 
and  Alberico  left  behind  them  a  notable  reputation  as  game- 
sters; and  the  number  of  the  poets  who  ruined  themselves 
by  gambling  was  so  large  that  it  furnished  Desaulx  with 
the  materials  for  one  of  the  most  beautiful  chapters  in  his 
Passion  du  Jeu? 

Although  playing-cards  were  introduced  into  Italy  about 
the  year  1330,  they  do  not  seem  to  have  been  very  generally 
used  until  the  following  century.  The  games  of  chance, 
which  were  most  in  vogue  in  the  middle  ages,  were  all  of 
them  played  with  dice  ;  and  they  may  be  divided  into  two 
principal  groups ;  to  wit  il  giuoco  de '  dadi  and  il  giuoco  delle 
tavole ;  that  is  to  say  into  games  played  with  dice  alone, 
and  games  played  with  a  board  and  men  in  addition  to 
dice,  such,  for  example,  as  backgammon.4 


1  See  Pecci,  Storia  del  Vescovado  della  citta  di  Siena,  page  209. — "Quod 
nullus  Clericus  ludat  ad  Tabulas,  vel  quoquomodo  cum  taxillis,  vel  ad  Scavos 
in  Plateis,  vel  in  viis  publicis,  et  qui  contrafecerit  sit  interdictus  et  si  perse- 
veraverit  excomunicatus." 

3  Rudolf  Spitzer,  Beitrage  zur  Geschichte  des  Spiels  in  Altfrankreich 
(Heidelberg,  1891),  page  14  et  seq.  and  especially  page  21. — Cited  by  L.  Zde- 
kauer  in  his  article  SulV  organizzazione  pubblica  del  giuoco  in  Italia  nel 
medio  evo. 

3  Paris,  1779,  chap.  44. 

*  The  best  account  of  the  games  of  chance  which  were  popular  in 
Italy  during  the  middle  ages  is  that  given  by  Professor  L.  Zdekauer  in 
his  Giuoco  in  Italia  nei  secoli  XIII  e  XIV,  published  in  the  Arch.  stor.  it. , 
vol.  XVIII,  XIX,  4th  series,  1886,  1887.  This  he  has  supplemented  by  an 
article  SulV  organizzazione  pubblica  del  giuoco  in  Italia  nel  medio  evo,  which 
appeared  in  the  Giornale  degli  Economisti  of  July  1892.  Of  both  of  these 
I  have  made  large  use  in  the  following  pages.    Indeed  the  only  excuse  which 
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The  typical  game  of  the  first  group  was  that  of  zara. 
And  we  learn  from  the  statutes  that  it  was  played  with 
three  dice  upon  a  counter  or  table,  or,  in  fact,  upon  any 
other  smooth  surface  (discum  pollitum),  and  that,  when  in 
the  course  of  play  certain  combinations  occurred,  the  word 
*  azar  *  was  called  by  the  players.  What  these  combinations 
were  we  are  informed  by  Jacopo  della  Lana  in  his  Com- 
mentary upon  Dante,  Purgatorio,  VI,  i  ;  namely  : — When 
the  sum  of  the  points  appearing  upon  the  upper  surface  of 
the  three  dice,  as  they  lay  upon  the  table  after  having 
been  thrown  by  one  of  the  players,  amounted  either 
to  3  or  4  (the  lowest  aggregates)  or  to  17  or  18  (the 
highest).  Thus  he  says  :  *  With  three  dice  (having  six 
sides  each,  and  being  numbered  from  1  to  6)  three  is  the 
lowest  number  which  can  be  obtained,  and  it  can  only 
occur  when  three  aces  are  thrown.1  Similarly,  with  three 
dice  four  can  only  be  obtained  in  one  way,  namely  when 
two  aces  and  a  deuce  are  thrown.  And  since  these  num- 
bers can  only  be  obtained  in  one  way,  in  order  to  prevent 
unnecessary  delay,  they  are  not  counted  in  the  game  and 
are  called  zari.  The  same  thing  being  true  of  the  largest 
possible  numbers,  seventeen  and  eighteen,  they  are  likewise 
counted  azari* 

Thus  we  start  with  the  rule  that  3,  4,  17  and  18  are 
not  counted  as  numbers  but  only  as  zari. 

I  have  to  offer  for  not  putting  the  greater  part  of  this  section  between  quo- 
tation marks  is  that  I  have  often  paraphrased  rather  than  translated  literally. 

1  Hence  it  was  customary,  when  it  was  desired  to  express  the  idea  of 
great  wickedness,  or  worthlessness,  to  say:  "He  is  worse  than  three  aces.'' 
Thus  in  the  Malmantile  riacquistato  of  Lorenzo  Lippi  (canto  VI,  80)  we  read 

S'  h  fatto  ognun  di  voi  si  bravo  e  dotto 
Ch'  in  oggi  h  pin  cattivo  di  tre  assi. 

And  in  the  LIVth  Novella  of  F.  Sacchetti,  La  Duccina  says  to  her  husband, 
speaking  of  him  and  his  gossips:  "  Siete  tutti  piu  tristi  che  '1  tre  asso." 
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Opposed  to  these  worst  numbers  are  those  which  may 
with  more  probability  be  thrown.  *  Quello  numero,  *  says 
Ottimo  in  his  Commentary  on  the  passage  of  the  Purga- 
torio  above  referred  to,  *  che  in  piu  modi  puo  venire  e 
detta  migliore  volta  di  ragione  and  it  follows  that,  in  this 
game,  the  largest  numbers  are  not  the  winning  numbers, 
since  the  numbers  which  are  the  least  likely  to  occur  are 
the  worst  even  though  they  are  the  highest ;  those  being 
accounted  better  which  can  be  obtained  by  a  diversity  of 
combinations.  Moreover  it  is  certain  that  not  only  was  it 
customary  to  call  *  zara,  *  but  that  at  every  throw  of  the 
dice  a  number  was  called.  *  If  I  had  not  called  '  eleven,'  * 
says  the  loser,  in  the  Commentary  of  Jacopo  della  Lana, 
(<  I  should  not  have  lost.  *  And  again :  "  I  called  such  and 
such  a  number  which,  according  to  all  the  probabilities, 
ought  to  have  come." 

Now,  computing  the  chances,  we  find  that  the  numbers, 
which  (with  three  dice  numbered  from  i  to  6)  must  recur 
most  frequently,  are  i  o  and  1 1  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  3 
and  4,  and  1 7  and  1 8  are  the  least  likely  to  appear.  Granted 
then,  that  a  number  is  called  before  throwing  the  dice, 
and  that  the  best  number  to  call  is  that  which  has  the 
greatest  probability  of  turning  up,  we  conclude  that  zara 
is  a  game  played  with  dice  in  which  the  winner  is  he  who 
throws  a  number  previously  named  by  himself.  The  pecu- 
liarity of  the  game  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the 
numbers  of  least  probability  are  called  and  counted  nothing. 
Thus  we  understand  how  the  word  *  zara >y  may  have  ob- 
tained the  sinister  meaning  which  it  possesses  in  certain  early 
ballads,  and  in  the  very  ancient  expressions,  zara  a  chi 
tocca  and  zara  aW  avanzo.  The  fact  that  a  number  was 
called  when  playing  is  confirmed  by  Petrarch  ("  suum  nu- 
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merum  invocavit*  Rem.  utr.  fort.  Dial.  27);  and  the  main 
difficulty  lies  in  ascertaining  precisely  what  happened  when 
"zara*  was  thrown,  since,  under  certain  circumstances,  it 
appears  to  have  been  a  favourable  throw  ;  * Le  zare,  *  says 
one  of  the  Commentators,  * possono  essere  in  danno  et  in 
utile  di  chi  tira  i  dati* 

Thus  far  I  have  spoken  as  if  the  players  themselves 
threw  the  dice  ;  but,  whatever  may  have  happened  in  pri- 
vate games,  this  does  not  appear  to  have  been  the  case 
when  zara  was  played  in  the  public  Baratteria,  as  the  place 
officially  recognized  for  the  giuoco  de1  dadi  was  called. 
There  the  players  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  shout  their 
numbers  and  make  their  bets,  while  the  conductor  of  the 
gambling  booth,  the  Barattiere,  shook  the  dice. 

And  here  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  Barattieri  were 
protected  by  the  Commune  and  were  employed  by  it  in  the 
performance  of  various  menial  services.  They  acted  as 
spies  and  messengers,  they  cleansed  the  streets  and  the 
cess-pools,  they  helped  to  collect  the  taxes  and  to  scourge 
such  criminals  as  were  condemned  to  the  lash.  In  a  word, 
they  did  all  that  kind  of  work  which  men  of  a  higher  class 
could  hardly  have  undertaken  without  some  loss  of  repu- 
tation.1 They  also  seem  to  have  formed  part  of  the  army ; 
and  in  Florence,  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  they,  like  the 
other  companies  of  archers,  crossbowmen  and  pavesari, 
received  their  own  especial  banner,  whereon  were  displayed 
upon  a  white  ground  *  ribaldi  (or  barattiert)  dipinti  in  gual- 

1  Compare,  for  example,  the  following  entries  from  the  Libri  di  Bic- 
cherna  : 

"  Item  VI  sol.  die  XVIII  giunii  (1294)  duobus  ribaldis  quod  frustraverunt 
quosdam  condempnatos  per  civitatem  mandatu  potestatis." 

"  Die  martis  prima  Julii  1337  :  Item  II  lib.  Dominico  Ceschi,  et  Johani 
ejus  socio,  baracteriis,  quia  amputaverunt  capud  Guilmo  Cionellj." 
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dana  e  giucando?  1  This  same  banner  they  set  up  in  time 
of  peace  beside  their  booths  in  the  piazza;  and  we  know 
that  in  1278  the  Commune  ot  Siena  paid  to  Guido,  the 
painter,  the  sum  of  3  lire  and  5  soldi  for  painting  a  similar 
bandiera  di  bar  criteria? 

Neither  have  the  great  artists  of  the  XlVth  century 
failed  to  turn  to  account  the  sinister  figure  of  the  Barat- 
tiere.  Probably  the  best  representation  which  we  have  of 
him  is  to  be  found  in  the  affresco  of  the  crucifixion  of 
Simone  Memmi  in  the  Cappella  degli  Spagnuoli  in  the 
church  of  Santa  Maria  Novella  at  Florence.  There,  among 
the  group  of  players  who  are  dividing  the  garments  of  the 
Saviour,  is  to  be  seen  a  Barattiere  with  his  dice  box  in  his 
hand.  His  clothing  differs  from  that  of  his  companions, 
and  he  wears  upon  his  head  a  tall  hat  of  conical  shape — 
the  sign  of  infamy.3  Of  the  two  players  one  is  a  soldier; 
the  other  by  his  dress  appears  to  be  a  merchant.  The 
painter  has  selected  the  moment  of  supreme  tension.  In 
an  instant  we  shall  hear  the  numbers  shouted  and,  almost 
simultaneously,  the  fall  of  the  dice.4 

It  must  not,  however,  be  imagined  that  zara  was  the 
only  game  of  chance  which  was  played  with  dice.  There 
were  many  others,  and  among  them  one  called  Sozum  or 
Suzum,   in  which  all  the  numbers  were  counted,  and  in 


1  G.  Villani,  Cronica,  VI,  40. 

2  Libri  di  Bicchema,  Uscita  1278,  f.  508. 

"  It.  Ill  libr.  den.  et  V.  sol.  Guidoni  pictori  pro  pictura  quam  fecit  in 
vexillo  sancti  Martini  et  in  maneria  sive  bandera  barattarise." 

3  In  Assempro  VI  the  devil  appears  as  <:  un  uomo  terribile  con  un  cap- 
pello  pinzuto  in  capo."    See  page  139  supra. 

'*  This  group  is  fully  described  by  Professor  Zdekauer  in  his  article 
SulP organizzazione  pubblica  del  giuoco  in  Italia,  op.  cit.,  pages  73,  74. 
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which  the  highest  throw  won.  Professor  Zdekauer  gives 
the  names  of  several  of  them  in  his  Giuoco  in  Italia  nei 
secoli  XIII  e  XIV,  and  promises  to  furnish  a  complete 
glossary  on  some  future  occasion. 

Nor  were  the  variations  of  the  giuoco  delle  tavole,  the 
ludus  tabularium,  less  numerous  than  those  of  the  game 
of  dice.  They  were,  as  I  have  said,  distinguished  from  the 
latter  because  to  play  them  men  and  a  board  were  neces- 
sary ;  and  on  this  board  were  thrown  the  dice.  The  word 
tabula  was  not  used  to  signify  the  board,  but  meant  a  man 
(Ital.  pedina,  one  of  the  pieces  used  in  the  game).  And 
by  the  provisions  of  the  statutes  it  was  necessary  to  play 
with  all  the  men  (cum  omnibus  tabulis)  which,  as  in  the 
modern  backgammon,  were  thirty  in  number  (cum  triginta 
tabulis).    The  board  was  called  *  tabolerium* 

A  game  of  this  class  is  depicted  in  the  affreschi  in  the 
portico  of  the  church  of  the  Convent  of  Lecceto.  These 
are  attributed  to  Paolo  di  Maestro  Neri,  a  pupil  of  Ambro- 
gio  Lorenzetti,  and  are  said  to  have  been  painted  about  1343, 
or,  in  other  words,  ten  years  before  Fra  Filippo  assumed 
the  cowl.  Here  are  represented  all  the  works  of  the  wordly- 
minded,  while  demons  accompany  and  surround  them 
awaiting  the  end.  At  the  top,  close  to  a  company  of  men 
who  appear  to  be  dining,  and  immediately  above  the  horses 
which  draw  a  car  full  of  merry-makers  with  hawks  and 
instruments  of  music,  we  see  two  men  at  a  tabolenum. 
The  tafodcz  cover  it  entirely.  To  the  left  stands  the  loser ; 
and  the  three  dice  have  fallen  in  such  a  way  that  he  cannot 
any  longer  hope  to  win.  He  has  risen  to  his  feet,  furious 
at  the  unexpected  bad  luck,  and  has  seized  his  opponent 
by  the  throat.    The  position  which  he  has  thus  assumed 
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is  such  that  the  whole  board  is  visible  beneath  his  extended 
arm.  The  winner  remains  seated  and  appears  to  be  com- 
pletely taken  by  surprise.  However,  his  face  cannot  be 
seen  as  this  portion  of  the  affresco  is  somewhat  damaged. 
In  a  photograph  which  I  possess  of  this  painting1  it  is  easy 
to  distinguish  five  rows  of  pieces  on  each  side — the  pieces 
amounting  in  all  to  thirty. —  The  first  line  of  the  winner  is 
closed,  while  that  of  the  loser  is  open.  Thus  we  see  that 
in  playing  this  game  the  pieces  were  not  taken  and  per- 
manently removed  from  the  board  as  in  draughts,  but  were 
merely  shifted  from  one  place  to  another  according  to  the 
fall  of  the  dice. 

Similar  incidents  to  that  which  is  depicted  in  the  af- 
fresco were  doubtless  of  frequent  occurrence ;  and  it  is  re- 
corded in  the  chronicle  of  Andrea  Dei  that  "  in  this 
year  (1299)  Neri  da  Sticciano  was  slain  playing  at  back- 
gammon {tavole)  in  Porta  Salaia.  And  Vanni  Gherardini 
of  Florence  who  killed  him  was  taken.  And  thereafter  he 
was  released  at  the  prayer  of  the  Commune  of  Florence 
without  any  punishment/' 

In  Sacchetti  there  is  a  tale  of  a  Sienese  who  era  giuo- 
catore  di  tavole  bitonissimo,  a  merry  man  and  a  generous, 
and  withal  a  boon  companion.  It  is  one  of  those  stories  of 
every  day  doings  which  the  old  Florentine  told  so  well  and 
which  illumine,  as  it  were  with  a  flash-light,  the  dark  corners 
of  mediaeval  life.2 

Another  game  which  was  played  for  money  in  those 
days  was  chess.    And  everybody  remembers  how  Guido 


1  Reproduced  in  Plates  V  and  VII. 

2  F.  Sacchetti,  Nov.  LXXXI. 
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Cavalcanti's  cloak  was  nailed  to  the  bench  on  which  he  sat 
by  a  mischievous  urchin  while  he  played  at  chess  in  the 
streets  of  Florence,  and  how  the  boy  made  good  his  escape 
while  Guido  awaited  a  pair  of  pincers  for  fear  of  tearing 
the  cloth.1 

In  1333  Misser  Cione  Malavolti  was  playing  at  chess 
when  he  met  his  death  at  the  hands  of  certain  of  the  Pic- 
colomini,  who  fell  upon  him  and  cut  his  throat  in  the  piazza 
about  which  were  built  the  palaces  of  his  house.2  And 
Giovanni  Villani  tells  us  that,  in  1265,  *  there  came  to  Flor- 
ence a  certain  Saracen  whose  name  was  Buzzecca,  a  very 
great  master  of  the  game  of  chess.  And,  in  the  presence 
of  Count  Guido  Novello,  above  the  Palagio  del  Popolo,  he 
played  for  the  space  of  an  hour  at  three  chess-boards  with 
three  of  the  best  players  of  Florence.  With  two  he  played 
without  looking  at  the  board  and  with  one  with  the  board 
in  sight.  And  he  won  two  games  and  drew  one  ;  which 
thing  was  held  to  be  a  great  marvel.* 3 

However  the  absence  of  any  element  of  chance  doubt- 
less prevented  chess  from  becoming  popular  with  the  vo- 
taries of  the  fickle  goddess,  and  of  all  games  which  were 
played  for  money  zara  long  continued  to  hold  the  first  place. 

At  first  it  was  lawful  to  play  zara  almost  anywhere  in 
the  public  streets  and  during  the  daytime — *  in  viis  pu- 
blicis  et  palam  quilibet  ludere  possit  * — those  games  only 
being  prohibited  which  were  carried  on  *  in  aliqua  domo 
vel  loco  asconso  vel  privato  vel  taberna  in  civitate  vel  prope 
ad  dtio  miliaria;*  while  as  late  as  the  middle  of  the  XHIth 


1  F.  Sacchetti,  Nov.  LXVIII. 

2  Chronicle  of  Andrea  Dei,  in  Muratori,  Rer.  It.  Script.,  XV,  col.  93.— 
"  nella  loro  Piazza  de'  lor  Casamenti." — Cf.  page  35  supra. 

3  G.  Villani,  Cronica,  VII,  12. 
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century  the  ancient  *  libertas  Decembris >y  was  still  main- 
tained, it  being  provided  by  law  that  *  in  nocte  pascatis 
nativitatis  quilibet  ludere  possit  et  in  viis  et  in  domibus 
absque  penal* 1  However  this  had  all  been  altered  long 
before  Fra  Filippo  wrote  his  Assempri ;  and  in  the  XlVth 
century  zara  was  forbidden  except  in  the  baracteria  or 
tenda  ribaldorum  in  Campo  fori?  This  was  the  place  of- 
ficially recognized  for  the  giuoco  de'  dadi ;  and,  like  the 
lottery  offices  in  the  cities  of  Italy  at  the  present  time,  was 
under  the  direction  and  control  of  the  government.  From 
this  source  the  Commune  received  so  large  a  revenue  that 
Prof.  Falletti-Fossati  computes  (writing  in  1881)  that  *  if 
the  twenty-eight  million  Italians,  who  now  inhabit  the  Pen- 
insula, played  as  played  the  sixteen-thousand  inhabitants 
of  Siena  in  the  latter  half  of  the  XlVth  century,  modern 
Italy  would  waste  in  gambling  the  prodigious  sum  of 
504,000,000  lire  !  * 3 


1  See  the  Documents  published  by  Professor  Zdekauer  as  an  appendix 
to  his  Giuoco  in  Italia  nei  secoli  XIII  e  XIV. 

2  In  the  XHIth  century  there  were  three  tents  which  were  set  up  near 
to  the  spot  where  the  Fonte  Gaia  now  stands,  over  against  the  palace  of  the 
Signori  Pepone  de'  Melianda,  where  later  on  was  the  Loggia  dei  Mercanti. 
—  L.  Zdekauer,  La  vita  pubblica  net  dugento,  page  43. 

The  best  description  which  we  have  of  these  gambling  places  (at  any 
rate  for  the  time  of  Fra  Filippo)  is  to  be  found  in  the  42nd  Sermon  of  Fra 
Bernardino.  There  he  represents  Satan  as  installing  himself  upon  earth  and 
erecting  a  species  of  church  on  the  model  of  the  Baratteria.  And  in  descri- 
bing the  details  of  this  diabolic  church,  he  describes  the  organization  of  the 
baratteria  of  his  day,  finding  infinite  analogies  between  the  one  and  the 
other,  which  he  extends  even  to  the  very  dress  of  the  priest :  "  casula  aut 
planeta  ex  utraque  parte  patula  et  aperta  sic  gloriatio  in  malis  apertis,  quae 
ex  ludo  sequuntur,  vel,  ad  litteram,  ribaldorum  giornea  " — an  expression 
which  recalls  the  words  of  Giovanni  Villani  (already  quoted)  when  he  speaks 
of  the  banner  of  the  baratteria  "  co'  ribaldi  dipinti  in  gualdano  e  giuocando.'" 
(L.  Zdekauer,  SulV organizzazione  pubblica  del  giuoco  in  Italia  net  medio  evo, 
loc.  cit.,  pag.  77.) 

z  Costumi  seuesi,  pages  231,  232. 
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It  would  be  a  pleasant  thing  and  a  profitable  were  we 
able  to  call  up  before  the  mind's  eye  those  old  Sienese 
as  they  threw  their  dice  and  shouted  the  numbers  which 
they  hoped  would  turn  up.  And  from  the  description  of 
the  scene  in  the  Mercato  Vecchio  of  Florence  which  has 
been  left  us  by  Pucci,  the  poet  of  the  Centiloquio,1  we  may 
infer  how  matters  went  in  the  Piazza  del  Campo  of  Siena : 

E  sempre  quivi  ha  gran  baratteria, 
E  vi  si  contan  mold  barattieri, 
Poiche  v'  ha  pien  di  lor  mercatanzia  ; 

Cioe  di  prestatori  e  rigattieri 

Tavole  di  contanti  e  dadaiuoli, 

D'  ogni  ragion,  che  fanno  a  lor  mestiere. 

Nor  was  the  game  always  played  good-temperedly  : 

Gentiluomini  e  donne  v'  han  allato 

Che  spesso  veggion  venire  alle  mani 

Le  trecche,  e'  barattier,  ch'  hanno  giocato. 

E  vedesi,  chi  perde  con  gran  soffi 

Bestemmiar  colla  mano  alia  mascella 
E  ricevere  e  dar  molti  ingoffi. 

Ed  allor  vi  si  fa  colle  coltella, 

Ed  uccide  Tun  l'altro,  e  tutta  quanta 
Si  turba  allora  quella  piazza  bella. 

No  dry  facts,  exhumed  from  the  old  statutes,  could  give 
us  so  vivid  a  picture  as  this.  And  these  verses,  as  Pro- 
fessor Zdekauer  justly  remarks,  <(  afford  us  one  more  proof 
that  no  age  can  do  without  its  poet  who,  by  virtue  of  a 
special  intuition,  grasps  the  salient  features  of  the  scene 
which  he  is  describing,  and  immortalizes  them  by  the  magic 
of  his  art.*    Nor  does  our  poet  conclude  with  that  san- 

1  Delizie  degli  erud.  tosc,  VI,  268.  Antonio  Pucci  wrote  between  1333 
and  1373. 
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guinary  episode.  He  would  have  us  see  all  the  lights  and 
all  the  shadows  ;  and  so  he  turns  in  genial  mood  to  paint, 
with  bright  and  happy  tints,  the  glow  and  warmth  of  some 
fair  afternoon  in  that  same  Piazza  : 

Quando  de'  tordi  son,  sempre  n'  £  piena 
La  bella  piazza,  e  molti  gentilotti 
Co'  dadi  in  man,  fan  desinare  e  cena. 

For  the  rest,  Italians  as  a  rule  do  not  play  their  games 
quietly.  Nor  did  they  ever  do  so  if  we  may  judge  from 
Machiavelli's  description  of  the  after-dinner  games  in  which 
he  and  his  companions  were  wont  to  indulge  at  the  inn 
near  his  farm.  Writing  in  December  15 14  he  says:  *  A 
thousand  squabbles,  a  thousand  insults  and  abusive  dia- 
logues take  place,  while  we  haggle  over  a  farthing,  and  shout 
loud  enough  to  be  heard  from  San  Casciano."  Most  vis- 
itors to  Italy  have  been  stunned  by  the  fiendish  clamour 
which  accompanies  the  game  of  Mora ; 1  and,  since  in  Zara, 
as  in  Mora,  each  player  suum  ntimerum  invocavit,  it  is 
probable  that  the  roar  which  arose  from  the  Baratteria  in 
the  Campo  was  perfectly  deafening. 

Everybody  has  read  the  opening  lines  of  the  sixth 
Canto  of  the  Purgatorio  ;  and  I  suppose  that  nearly  every 


1  Mora  is  the  game  which  the  Italians  play  with  their  fingers.  Each 
player  simultaneously  throws  out  one,  two,  three  or  more  fingers,  as  the  case 
may  be,  and  shouts  out  a  number  at  the  same  time.  The  player  who  first 
chances  to  hit  the  number  of  fingers  collectively  thrown  out  by  his  adversary 
and  by  himself  wins.  Mr.  W.  D.  Howells  {Venetian  Life,  Tauchnitz  edition, 
page  170)  will  have  it  that  each  player  calls  out  the  number  only  of  the 
fingers  thrown  out  by  himself,  and  wins  if  he  hits  the  correct  number  both 
with  voice  and  fingers.  This,  however,  is  clearly  a  mistake,  and  one  which 
he  might  have  avoided  had  he  taken  the  trouble  to  look  out  the  word  Mora 
in  the  dictionary. 
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one  remembers  the  story  of  Gecco  di  Misser  Fortarrigo  ; 
how  he  played  and  lost  at  Buonconvento  ;  and  how,  hav- 
ing gambled  away  everything  that  he  had,  down  to  his 
very  clothes,  he  helped  himsef  to  the  purse  of  his  name- 
sake and  companion  Cecco  Angiolieri,  and  lost  that  too, 
leaving  himself  nothing  but  the  shirt  which  he  stood  up  in.1 

Now,  as  Professor  Zdekauer  points  out,2  the  importance 
of  this  incident  lies  in  the  idea  which  it  gives  us  of  the 
overmastering  passion  for  gaming  which  existed  in  those 
days.  And  it,  together  with  the  passage  in  the  Pitrga- 
torio,  just  referred  to,  makes  us  feel  tolerably  certain  that 
we  are  dealing,  not  with  an  extravagant  diversion  of  the 
wealthy,  but  with  a  deep-rooted  vice,  which,  as  I  have  said, 
contaminated  alike  all  classes  of  society,  and  which  con- 
sumed the  masses  of  the  people  with  all  the  violence  ex- 
hibited by  such  passions  when  they  find  lodgment  in  the 
hearts  of  the  poor  and  uneducated.  And,  this  being  so, 
it  may  be  worth  our  while  to  study  the  games  of  the 
period  with  reference  to  the  emotions  which  they  aroused 
in  the  individual. 

It  was  natural  enough  that,  in  a  pre-eminently  supersti- 
tious age,  all  the  emotions  of  the  mind  should  find  a  re- 
ligious vent ;  and  the  blasphemy  and  sacrilege  which  so 
often  accompanied  and  followed  the  heavy  play  of  the 
XHIth  and  XlVth  centuries  is  only  an  indication  of  this 
phenomenon.  One  of  the  poets  prefaces  his  description 
of  the  game  of  dice  by  certain  reflections  on  destiny  and 


1  Decameron,  IX,  4. 

2  Giuoco  in  Italia  nei  secoli  XIII  e  XIV.  The  following  half  dozen  par- 
agraphs are  taken  almost  entirely  from  this  article.  Such  citations  as  I  have 
made  on  the  authority  of  Professor  Zdekauer,  and  have  not  verified,  I  have 
indicated  by  an  asterisk,  thus :  *. 
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free  will,  which  clearly  show  how  firm  was  his  conviction 
that  Fortune  alone  decides  in  games  of  chance,  and  that 
to  abnegate  free  will  and  trust  to  luck  is,  in  accordance 
with  the  doctrines  of  the  Church,  not  only  foolish  but  sin- 
ful. Moreover,  in  these  reflections,  he  conceives  that  we 
are  able  to  discover  the  strongest  arguments  against  the 
vice  of  gambling.1 

But  it  is  not  thus  that  the  common  herd  reason.  With 
them  disillusioned  rashness  vents  itself  not  merely  in  im- 
precations, but  in  deeds  of  violence  against  the  sacred 
images  and  even  against  the  Deity.  Thus  Tomaso  Can- 
tipratano,  a  disciple  of  Albertus  Magnus,  relates  2  how  a 
desperate  gamester  discharged  an  arrow  into  the  air,  shoot- 
ing (as  he  says)  against  God  himself.  — "  De  lusore  pro 
desperatione  contra  Deum  sagittante? —  The  shaft  returned 
dripping  with  blood,  and  the  blasphemer,  moved  by  astonish- 
ment and  terror,  repented  and  became  a  hermit. —  At 
Naples  the  Church  of  S.  Eligio,  situated  at  the  bottom  of 
the  Mercato,  bears  witness  to  a  similar  incident.  *  In  this 
church,  *  says  the  historian,3  "  may  be  seen  a  most  ancient 
and  venerable  figure  of  the  glorious  Virgin,  painted  on  the 
wall,..-,  in  the  face  whereof  is  a  bloody  gash.  And  we 
read  in  an  ancient  tablet,  there  affixed,  that  a  certain  evil 
man,  having  played  at  cards  and  lost  a  great  sum  of  money, 

1  *Vetula,  lib.  I,  c.  27. 

Si  fatum  ponas  f  fatui  qui  fata  sequuntur. 
Nam,  posito  fato,  libertas  arbitrii  non 
Esset ;  sed  libertas  est  a  liquid ;  nihil  ergo 
Est  fatuum  fatum.  Fatui  qui  fata  sequuntur. 
Solus  inest  casus,  quern  non  sequitur  nisi  stultus. 

2  *  De  apibus  seu  summum  bonum,  Duaci,  1627,  II,  49  et  seq. 

3  *  Summonte,  Storiadi  Napoli  (Napoli,  1601),  II,  page  267.— Compare 
Assempro  XXIX,  where  Fra  Filippo  relates  the  story  of  a  man  who  stabbed 
the  figure  of  the  Virgin  upon  a  grosso  pisano  with  his  dagger ;  whereupon 
the  coin  was  bathed  in  blood. 

12 
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broke  into  violent  blasphemies,  and,  being  reproved  there- 
for, became  so  exasperated  that  he  entered  this  church  and 
wounded  with  his  dagger  the  face  of  that  venerable  figure ; 
whereupon  fresh  blood  was  seen  to  issue  forth.  He  was 
followed  by  the  ministers  of  justice,  and  thinking  to  save 
himself,  fled  to  his  native  city  of  Florence,  where,  unable 
to  escape  the  justice  of  Heaven,  he  died.  *  The  inscriptions 
at  present  existing  in  the  church  attribute  this  event  to  the 
year  141 4  ;  and  the  pictures  which  illustrate  the  miracle, 
and  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  central  nave  and  in  the 
chapel  on  the  left  hand  side,  were  evidently  painted  in  the 
early  part  of  the  XVth  century  by  no  mean  artist. —  The 
chronicler  Ghiselli  of  Bologna  narrates  how  a  certain  Mario 
Guidotti,  a  rope-maker  of  Siena,  played  at  the  giuoco  dei 
zoni,  and,  having  lost,  took  one  of  the  zoni,  or  pieces  of 
wood  with  which  the  game  was  played,  and  hurled  it,  with 
fearful  blasphemies,  at  an  image  of  Our  Lady.  He  was 
about  to  repeat  the  impious  act  when  he  was  miraculously 
deprived  of  motion,  and  stood  for  the  space  of  two  hours 
with  his  mouth  gaping  and  his  eyes  fixed,  only  reacquiring 
the  use  of  his  limbs  when  he  had  besought  pardon  of  the 
Virgin.1 —    Paris  a  Puteo,  the  jurisconsult,  who  is  one  of 


1  See  La  vita  privata  di  Bologna  by  L.  Frati,  chapter  VIII,  page  135. 
It  is  noticeable  that  in  the  legends  of  the  Roman  Church,  to  which  such  mir- 
acles properly  belong,  they  nearly  always,  however  incredible  they  may  be, 
possess  a  certain  picturesqueness  and  propriety;  whereas  whenever  the  Pro- 
testants have  endeavored  to  use  the  weapons  of  their  great  rival,  they  have 
only  succeeded  in  making  themselves  ridiculous.  Compare,  for  example,  with 
this  incident  of  the  Sienese  rope-maker,  the  following  tale  of  a  man  who  put 
his  tongue  out  to  mimic  a  minister  of  the  Scotch  Kirk,  and  could  not  draw 
it  back  again.  "  Mr.  Gabriel  Semple  had  gote  a  habite,  when  speaking  and 
preaching  of  putting  out  his  tongue,  and  licking  his  lipps  very  frequently. 
There  was  a  fellou  that  used  to  ape  him,  in  a  way  of  mock;  and  one  day, 
in  a  drunken  caball,  he  was  aping  him  and  putting  out  his  tongue;  and  it 
turned  stiffe  and  sensless,  and  he  could  not  drau  it  in  again,  but  in  a  feu 
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the  best  authorities  to  consult  concerning  the  history  of 
gaming  at  Naples,  had,  it  seems,  to  pass  sentence,  at 
Capua,  upon  a  gambler  who  had  pierced  the  eyes  of  a 
Crucifix  ;  Cardanus  mentions  a  similar  outrage  which  was 
perpetrated  on  an  image  of  the  Madonna ;  1  while  several 
of  the  Assempri  of  Fra  Filippo  deal  with  crimes  of  a  like 
nature.  Of  these  probably  the  most  dramatic  is  the  twenty- 
seventh,  in  which  he  tells  us  how  a  young  man  *  having 
gambled  and  lost  much,  and  having  grievously  blasphemed 
God  and  the  Saints,  departed  from  the  game,  filled  with 
despair  by  reason  of  his  heavy  losses,  blaspheming  God  and 
his  Saints  in  the  worst  way  that  he  knew  how  to  do.  And 
it  came  to  pass  that  the  wretched  man,  going  toward  his 
house,  beheld  an  image  of  the  glorious  Misser  St.  Anthony. 
And,  as  if  that  image  had  been  the  occasion  of  his  loss 
and  not  the  devil  who  had  possessed  him,  he  was  filled 
with  rage  and,  running  toward  the  image  of  St.  Anthony 
with  a  dagger  in  his  hand,  he  smote  the  image  above  the 
hip-bone.  And  instantly,  by  the  judgment  of  God,  as  the 
image  received  the  blow  the  accursed  wretch  received  the 
pain  ;  for  in  the  same  place  the  fire  of  St.  Anthony  smote 
him,  and  anon,  without  any  interval,  he  began  to  scream. 
And,  for  three  days  and  three  nights,  the  fire  of  St.  Anthony 
consumed  him  so  that  he  never  ceased  to  scream.  And  on 
such  wise  did  it  consume  him  that  he  seemed  to  be  neither 
beast  nor  human  being.  Thus  miserably  did  he  pass  from 
this  life.*2 

dayes  dyed "  ( Wodrow's  Analecta,  cited  by  H.  T.  Buckle,  History  of  Civiliz- 
ation in  England,  vol.  II,  page  352).  The  whole  thing  is  simply  grotesque, 
and  we  are  inclined  to  wonder  if,  in  the  XVIIth  century,  there  was  no  sense 
of  humour  beyond  the  Tweed. 

1  L.  Zdekauer,  loc.  cit. 

2  I  once  more  refer  the  reader  to  Muratori,  Dissertazione  XVI,  where 
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It  is  not  altogether  easy  to  explain  these  unreasoning 
outbursts  of  wrath  and  despair.  I  suppose,  however,  that 
Professor  Zdekauer  is  correct  in  regarding  them  as  a  sud- 
den venting  of  nervous  force  accumulated  in  extraordinary 
quantities  during  the  game.  But  this,  as  he  points  out, 
hardly  explains  why  they  should  be  directed  against  religion 
and  the  Deity.  Such  a  direction  implies  special  predis- 
position. It  is,  of  course,  indisputable  that  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  players  of  that  day  so  entirely  accepted  the 
theory  of  the  direct  interposition  of  the  Almighty  in  all  the 
affairs  of  life,  that  they  attributed  the  fall  of  the  dice  to 
His  agency,1  and  so  broke  out  into  maledictions  when  the 
luck  went  against  them,  just  as  the  Homeric  heroes  up- 
braided their  deities  as  the  cause  of  their  disasters.  But 
I  apprehend  that  in  many  cases,  the  blasphemy  of  the 
players  must  have  amounted  to  a  simple  denial  of  God, 
who,  as  it  seemed  to  them,  in  their  desperation,  no  longer 
governed  the  world,  but  had  given  it  over  into  the  hands 
of  a  blind  fate,  to  whom  the  well-being  of  humanity  was 
a  matter  of  pure  indifference. 

Are  the  skies  wet  because  we  weep 

Or  fair  because  of  any  mirth  ? 
Cry  out ;  they  are  gods  ;  perchance  they  sleep. 

Cry  ;  thou  shalt  know  what  prayers  are  worth, 

Thou  dust  and  earth. 

the  following  passage  from  a  chronicle  of  the  Xlth  century  is  cited :  "Annus 
pestilens,  maxime  in  Occidentali  parte  Lotharingics  ^  ubi  multi  Sacro  Igne  in- 
teriora  consumente  computrescentes,  exesis  membris  instar  Carbonum  nigrescen- 
tibus,  aut  miserabiliter  moriuntur,  aut  manibus  &  pedibus  putrefactis  tru?icatiy 
miserabiliori  vitce  reservantur ;  multi  vero  nervorum  contractione  distorti  tor- 
mentantur. "  It  is  said  that  those  afflicted  with  the  desease  were  tortured  as 
if  by  fire  flowing  through  all  their  limbs. 

1  Mr.  Lecky,  in  his  Rationalism  in  Europe  (edition  cited),  vol.  I,  page  307, 
points  out  that  one  strong  argument  advanced  against  games  of  chance,  at  a 
very  early  period,  was  that  they  savoured  of  blasphemy,  as  being  an  appeal 
on  trivial  matters  to  the  adjudication  of  the  Deity. 
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It  was  doubtless  of  such  thoughts  as  these  that  Anto- 
nio da  Ferrara  repented  him  when,  after  many  blasphemies 
and  "  beffe  *  which  he  had  *  fatto  colle  braza  *  to  the  Ma- 
donna, he  returned  to  renew  his  vows  before  her.  A  higher 
thought  is  contained  in  the  verses  quoted  a  few  pages 
back, 1  which  are  also  interesting  as  showing  how  deeply 
men  pondered,  in  those  days,  on  the  forces  which  governed 
games  of  chance.  But  in  this  matter  no  general  principle 
can  be  established,  because  each  enquirer  approaches  the 
subject  hampered  by  preconceived  ideas,  which  vary  ac- 
cording to  the  education  which  he  has  received,  and  the 
strength  of  his  individual  understanding. 

S.  Antonino,  Archbishop  of  Florence,  an  undoubtedly 
acute  observer,  saw  the  players  of  his  day,  after  they  had 
won,  kiss  their  own  hands  (<  as  the  cause  of  victory ;  * 2 
whereas  many  others,  and  among  them  Covarubbias,3  bear 
witness  to  the  habit  which  prevailed  of  kissing  the  dice 
and  the  cards.  Thus  one  man  gave  glory  to  himself  while 
another  attributed  his  good  fortune  entirely  to  destiny.  One 
thing  alone  seems  certain,  that  the  blasphemy  of  the  XHIth 
and  XlVth  centuries  was,  at  the  bottom,  an  indication  of 
belief  in  God  and  in  religion,  just  as  the  impassibility  and 
coolness  on  which  the  players  of  the  XVth  and  beginning 
of  the  XVIth  centuries  prided  themselves,  was  a  sign  of 
deeply  rooted  materialism,  which  regarded  the  intervention 
of  the  Deity  in  mundane  things  as  an  absurd  and  childish 
superstition. 


1  Vide  page  177,  note  1  supra. 

-  *  Summa  theologies,  II,  2,  cap.  I,  §  17. —  'Lusor  cum  vincit  attribuit 
manus  industrial,  unde  aliquanto  osculatur  earn,  ut  causam  lucri." 
3  *  Covarubbias,  Remedio  de  los  j'ugadores,  II,  8. 
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And  now,  before  leaving  the  subject,  let  me  remind  the 
reader  of  those  two  Novelle  of  Sacchetti ;  the  one  of  that 
Maestro  Antonio  who,  having  lost  at  zara  in  the  city  of 
Ravenna,  went  to  the  church  where  lay  the  body  of  Dante, 
and  removing  all  the  candles  and  tapers  which  burned  be- 
fore the  Crucifix,  deposited  them  at  the  tomb  of  the  poet, 
saying  :  *  Take  them,  for  verily  thou  art  worthier  of  them 
than  He.  * 1  And  the  other  of  a  certain  Messer  Giovanni 
da  Negroponte  who,  having  in  like  manner,  lost  at  zara, 
departed  in  wrath  from  the  game — <(  caldo,  caldo,  con  Viva 
e  con  Vimpeto  del  giuoco* — and  went  with  his  knife  to  find 
one  that  made  dice,  and  so  slew  him.2  Maestro  Antonio 
was,  we  are  told,  a  *  valentissimo  uomo  quasi  poeta*z  and 
there  was  a  blasphemous  humour  in  the  means  which  he 
adopted  to  be  revenged  on  a  careless  Deity  who  had  done 
nothing  to  save  him  from  ruin;  while,  as  to  Messer  Gio- 
vanni, he  professed  to  have  slain  the  dice-maker  in  an  ac- 
cess of  despair  and  fury  which  he  must  otherwise  have 
vented  on  his  own  person.  Both  stories  entirely  compel 
belief,  and  the  latter,  especially,  affords  us  a  terribly  realistic 
picture  of  the  passions  of  the  age. 


1  Nov.  cxxr. 

2  Nov.  CXXII. 

3  The  Maestro  Antonio  of  Sacchetti 's  story  is  that  same  Antonio  da  Fer- 
rara  of  whom  I  have  already  spoken.    He  says  of  himself  that  he 

  fu  tanto  sfacciato  barattiere 

Fin  quasi  a  mezzo  il  tempo  di  sua  vita, 
Ch'  andava  scalzo,  in  camicia,  e  leggero. 

And,  in  another  place,  he  records  a  vow  which  he  made  to  the  Madonna  not 
to  touch  the  dice  for  ten  years. 

Io  giuro  sul  tuo  sacro  e  santo  altare 
Dove  del  tuo  figliuol  si  fa  olocausto 
Di  non  giocare  al  gioco  dello  zaro. 

—  A  vow,  alas  !  which  was  soon  broken. 
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III. 

[ASSEMPRI  XIV,  XV,  XIX,  XXXVI,  XLII,  LIII,  LIV.) 

Thise  preestes,  as  seith  the  book,  ne  konne 
nat  the  mysterie  of  preesthode  to  the  peple,  ne 
God  ne  knowe  they  nat ;  they  ne  hold  hem  nat 
apayd,  as  seith  the  book,  of  soden  flessh  that 
was  to  hem  offred,  but  they  tooke  by  force  the 
flessh  that  is  rawe. 

Chaucer,  Parson's  Tale. 

<(  The  feeling  of  the  upper  and  middle  classes  in  Italy 
with  regard  to  the  Church,  at  the  time  when  the  Renais- 
sance culminated  was  compounded  of  deep  and  contemptuous 
aversion,  of  acquiescence  in  the  outward  ecclesiastical  customs 
which  entered  into  daily  life,  and  of  a  sense  of  dependence 
on  sacraments  and  ceremonies/'1  In  Masuccio's  Novelle 
on  the  clergy,  a  priest  is  <(  il  venerabile  htpo.  *  The  mem- 
bers of  the  religious  orders  are  <(  ministers  of  Satan....  sol- 
diers of  the  great  devil. *  *  Among  a  hundred  soldiers  it 
is  easier  to  find  fifty  good  men,  than  that  among  a  whole 
chapter  of  friars  there  should  be  even  one  without  some 
hideous  blemish. *  It  is  perilous  to  hold  any  communication 
with  them.  (<  None  are  to  be  seen  in  their  company  save 
usurers,  fornicators  and  men  of  evil  life.  ^  Their  sins 
against  nature,  the  secret  marriages  of  monks  and  nuns, 
the  * fetide  cloache  di  monache,  choked  with  the  fruits  of 
infanticide,  *  not  to  mention  their  avarice  and  gross  impurity, 


1  Burckhardt,  op.  cit.,  vol.  II,  page  250. 
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are  described  with  a  naked  sincerity  which  bears  upon  its 
face  the  stamp  of  truth.1 

Early  in  the  XVth  century  Gentile  Sermini  counsels  the 
reader : 

Non  dare  fede  a  ognun  che  canti  messa 

Perche  tu  vegga  che  sia  inchericato, 

Ne  ad  uno  gabbadeo  scapularato, 

Ne  a  monaca  velata  o  abbadessa. 
Vuol  esser  vecchio  il  tuo  confessatore, 

Buono,  valente  e  pratico  nell'  arte  ; 

Sapendo  questo  vavvi  di  buon  core. 
Se  un  giovin  confessore  e  la  da  parte, 

Non  v'  andar,  donna,  per  lo  tuo  onore, 

Che  gli  han  mille  lacciuoli  e  mille  sarte: 
E  se  vuole  ingannarte 

E  ridurti  alia  sua  intenzione, 

Bastagli  averti  ad  agio  in  confessione. 2 

And  a  few  pages  further  on  : 

Vuo'  tu  vivere  in  pace  ? 

Fa  che  tu  ami  e  tema  sempre  Iddio. 
Vivi  prudentemente,  giusto  e  pio, 

Constante  nella  fe :  piu  non  cercare. 

E  vuotti  consigliare  : 

Se  ricever  non  vuoi  inganni  e  torti, 
Non  ti  fidar  di  chi  chierica  porti. 

1  I  have  not  myself  read  these  Novelle.  I  quote  them  on  the  authority 
of  J.  A.  Symonds,  The  Age  of  the  Despots  (London,  1880),  pages  418,  419. 
See  also  Burckhardt,  op.  cit.,  vol.  II,  253-5.  Compare  Pietro  Fortini, 
De  le  notti,  Giornata  seconda,  Nov.  XVI,  and,  Giornata  terza,  Nov.  XXVII, 
published  among  the  l'  Scelta  di  curiosita  letterarie  inedite  e  rare  dal  se- 
colo  XIII  al  XVII,"  Dispensa  155,  Bologna,  presso  G.  Romagnoli,  1877.— 
On  the  frightful  moral  corruption  of  the  ecclesiastics  of  every  rank  from 
the  Xllth  to  the  XVth  centuries  the  reader  may  consult  H.  G.  Lea,  An 
historical  sketch  of  Sacerdotal  Celibacy  in  the  Christian  Church  (Boston,  1884), 
chapter  XXI,  pages  341-356. 

2  It  is  the  Sonnet  which  follows  the  tenth  Novella.  Compare  Creighton, 
History  of  the  Papacy,  vol.  I,  pages  299-303  ;  and  H.  G.  Lea,  op.  cit.,  page  393, 
for  a  startling  example. 
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Indeed,  in  this  connection,  the  whole  of  the  Canzone  is 
well  worth  reading,  with  its  description  of  the  "  disoneste 
raunate  *  of  friars,  priests  and  nuns,  whereat  they 

Sempre  fan  corpacciate 

Empiendo  e'  ventri  come  lupi  o  cani. 

Their  tables  groan  with  all  manner  of  savoury  meats,  roast, 
fried  and  boiled,  sauces,  black-puddings,  huge  pies,  pasties, 
confections,  jellies  and  tarts,  to  say  nothing  of  pheasants, 
peacocks,  partridges,  capons,  fat  pigeons  on  the  skewer, 
pullets,  turtle-doves,  larks,  quails  and  thrushes,  fish  of  every 
kind,  from  sea  and  lake  and  stream — sturgeons,  great  eels, 
lampreys,  carp,  mullet — and  lastly  roebuck  and  wild  boar. 
The  list  occupies  some  thirty  lines.  Nor  is  there  any  lack 
of  rare  and  exquisite  wines  ; 

E  sempre  a  bicchier  pieno 

Danno  la  volta  ed  al  primo  la  fanno. 

But  their  gluttony  is  not  their  worst  offence. 

Tutti  con  sagramento  promesso  hanno 

Osservar  castita  sempre  in  eterno  ; 

Ma,  s'  io  ben  discerno, 

Gente  al  mondo  non  e  si  dissoluta. 
Femine  ne  garzon  nissun  rifiuta  : 

Guarda  pur  quel  che  fanno  a'  monisteri, 

E  Peg'gi°  °ggi  cne  ieri, 

Pinzocari,  romiti  e  fratricelli. 

From  their  debaucheries  and  carousals  they  betake  them- 
selves to  the  churches,  there  to  gabble  through  a  mass  or 
to  hear  confession, 

Contaminando  con  falsi  sermoni 
Giovani  assai  e  pure  fanciullette. 
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"  O  God/'  cries  the  poet,  *  take  vengeance  upon  them  for 
such  horrible  treachery  and  falsehood  !  *  Then,  turning  to 
the  objects  of  his  indignation,  he  pours  forth  a  torrent  of 
furious  invective  : 

O  gabbadei,  pieni  d' iniquitade, 

Crudeli,  ingannator,  pieni  di  froda, 

Di  mal  voi  avanzate  ogn'  altra  gente. 
Tra  voi  invidiosi  e  partigiani, 
Superbi,  iniqui  e  cani 
E  mancator'  d'ogni  promessa  fede.1 

The  words  ring  true.  Sermini  was  no  saint ;  but  even  he, 
careless  man  of  the  world  as  he  was,  was  roused  to  honest 
anger  at  the  sight  of  so  much  hypocrisy  and  vice. 

A  curious  instance  of  the  contempt  and  dislike  which 
was  felt  in  those  days  for  the  religious  orders  and  especially 
for  the  mendicant  friars,  is  to  be  found  in  Fra  Bernardino's 
description  of  the  reception  which  they  often  met  with. 
Such  scraps  as  were  given  them,  after  long  waiting,  were 
thrown  at  their  heads  out  of  windows  ;  and  *  this  (says  he) 
I  can  confirm  of  my  own  knowledge  ;  for,  when  I  went 
asking  alms,  a  woman  threw  me  a  piece  of  bread  on  such 
wise  that  it  struck  me  on  the  finger  and  caused  me  pain 
enough  (e  dots  end  molto  bene).  Perhaps/'  adds  the  Saint, 
with  a  fine  touch  of  humour,  *  she  did  not  give  it  to  me 
willingly/' 2 


1  Canzone,  following  Nov.  XI,  pages  164-168.  Compare  also  Nov.  II, 
IX,  X,  XI,  XVII,  XXIII,  XXXIII ;  and  see,  for  a  startling  instance  of  the 
condition  of  clerical  morality  in  Italy  in  the  XVth  century,  H.  G.  Lea,  op.  cit., 
page  393. 

2  Prediche  volgari,  III,  311,  312.— An  unpleasant  description  of  the  kind 
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Nor  were  the  vices  of  the  clergy  which  inspired  such 
sentiments  as  these  a  new  matter.  Italy,  in  the  XlVth 
century,  offered  many  examples  of  ecclesiastical  corruption. 
*  Greed,  lust  and  avarice,  the  parasitical  growths  of  every 
system  of  sacerdotalism/'  were  already  rampant;  Avignon, 
the  papal  seat,  was  one  vast  brothel  ;  1  and  the  Novelle 
of  Boccaccio  and  of  Sacchetti  abound  in  incidents  which 
illustrate  the  immoral  lives  of  the  priests  and  monks.2  Siena 
was  no  exception  to  the  general  rule.  Bindo  Bonichi,  the 
philosopher  and  moralist,  levels  many  of  his  bitterest  sar- 
casms at  the  dishonest  customs  of  the  convents.  Friars, 
he  declares,  whether  habited  in  grey  white  or  brown,  are 
to  be  avoided.  They  are  wolves  in  sheep's  clothing  who 
have  obtained  entrance  by  fraud  into  the  sheepfold  ;  they 


of  food  which  was  bestowed  upon  the  friars,  and  one  which  is  in  sharp  contrast 
with  Sermini's  account  of  the  orgies  of  the  clergy,  is  to  be  found  in  Assem- 
pro  XXIV ;  where  some  of  the  novices  of  the  Convent  of  Lecceto,  speaking  to  a 
companion  who  showed  himself  fastidious  about  the  cleanliness  of  his  food, 
said  :  R  What  wilt  thou  do  when  thou  shalt  be  in  Siena,  and  shalt  not  have  these 
things;  but  the  soup  shall  be  set  before  thee  dirty  and  ill-seasoned,  with  a 
heap  of  broken  bread  which  has  been  brought  by  the  women  in  their  purses, 
and  in  their  dirty  pockets,  full  of  threads  of  cotton  and  of  hair?  These  they 
cast  into  the  church  chest  among  the  mice  and  dust  and  cobwebs.  And  thou 
wilt  have  to  eat  thereof  whether  thou  likest  it  or  not."— It  is  perhaps  unnec- 
essary to  mention  that  the  purses  (dorse)  of  that  day  were  generally  made 
of  leather,  and  hung  from  the  girdle. — The  novice  who  was  jeered  at  by  his 
companions  was  Fra  Giovanni  Gucci,  afterwards  Prior  of  Lecceto ;  and  as 
I  have  already  said,  the  twenty-fourth  Assempro  forms  the  subject  of  a  still 
existent  affresco. — See  page  12  supra,  note  4,  and  compare  page  14. 

1  See  the  letters  of  Petrarch.  Some  extracts  from  them  are  given  by 
Milman,  History  of  Latin  Christianity,  Book  XII,  chap.  IX.  He  ends  his 
quotations  with  the  words:  "I  must  pause;  I  dare  not  even  quote  the  latin." 

2  Decameron,  I,  2,  4;  III,  8,  10;  IV,  2;  VII,  3;  VIII,  2,  &c;  F.  Sac- 
chetti, Nov.  XXV,  XXVIII,  XXXIV,  XXXV,  LXXXIV,  CI,  CXI  (compare 
the  paragraph  in  the  Parson's  Tale  which  immediately  precedes  the  words 
quoted  at  the  head  of  this  section,  Globe  edition,  page  301,  second  column), 
CCVII.  See  a  story  told  by  Fra  Bernardino  (Prediche  volgari,  II,  187,  188) 
which  differs  but  little  from  some  of  these  save  in  the  spirit  in  which  it  is 
related. 
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disregard  their  vows  of  poverty  and  abandon  themselves 
to  luxurious  living.    With  biting  satire,  he  exclaims  : 

1      La  superbia  e  ministra 

Del  poder  ch'  a  '1  chercato, 
E  avvi  seminato 
Ipocresia,  lussuria  ed  avarizia. 
Tengon  per  via  sinistra 
Lodando  il  destro  lato. 

Thereafter  he  goes  on  to  jjplate  how  Lust,  Gluttony  and 
Avarice  held  a  council,  presided  over  by  Satan,  to  decide 
of  which  friars  each  of  them  should  take  possession. 

Sentenzi6  Satanasso  :  in  certa  parte 

Ch'  Avarizia  abbia  quei  con  bianca  vesta, 

Et  dell'  altro  che  resta 

Ciascun  possegga  il  sue-  per  non  diviso, 

Monaci  neri,  e  Frier  die  lor  per  carte 

Et  tutt'  altra  Chercia  ch'  e  disonesta  ; 

Ond'  han  fatta  gran  festa 

Quei  che  cessati  son  dal  Paradiso. 

So  eager  are  the  clergy  to  obtain  benefices  that  the  churches 
themselves  become  the  subject  of  wrangling  and  dispute. 
Many  of  them  are  given  to  evil  men — *  un  bestial  frate  o 
monacone? —  And  in  this  strain  the  poet  continues  to  lash 
without  pity  the  dissolute  lives  of  the  religious  orders  of 
his  day.1 

It  is  probably  unnecessary  to  refer  to  other  Sienese 
writers  of  the  period,  since  the  verses  which  I  have  just 
quoted,  are  amply  sufficient  to  explain  the  burning  words 
of  Fra  Filippo  who,  in  the  presence  of  so  much  corruption, 


1  Rime  di  Bindo  Bonichi  da  Siena  edite  edinedite,  Bologna,  1867  {Scelta 
di  curio  sita,  &c). 
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felt  his  soul  consumed  with  righteous  anger.  His  gorge 
rises  against  those  greedy  and  simoniacal  Confessors,  and, 
in  his  expressions  of  loathing  and  horror,  he  well  nigh 
rivals  St.  Catherine  herself  when  she  calls  them  (<  lebbrosi,* 
•  ribaldi,*  *  barattieri,*  and  *  fiori  puzzolenti  del  giardino  di 
Santa  Chiesa.*  Such  men  only  befoul  the  souls  of  those 
who  seek  absolution  at  their  hands.  And,  continues  the 
good  friar  (with  that  vulgar  realism  which  is  so  common  a 
defect  among  the  ascetic  writers  and  preachers  of  the  day, 
who,  in  seeking  to  give  utterance  to  their  feelings  of  in- 
dignation and  disgust,  not  unfrequently  overstep  the  bounds 
of  decency),  when  these  wicked  confessors  lay  their  hands 
upon  the  head  of  a  sinner,  it  befalls  that,  instead  of  ben- 
efitting by  their  absolution,  it  is  with  him  as  it  is  with  a 
child  quando  e  lercio,  che  volendosi  egli  nettare,  s '  impiastra 
lo  stereo  addosso.1 

Moreover,  more  than  one  of  the  Assempri  must  have 
been  particularly  exasperating  to  worldly  minded  ecclesiastics. 
For  example,  how  galling  was  the  implication  contained  in 
the  story  of  Marino,  who,  after  having  lost  at  Zara  *  two 
hundred  denari  of  gold,*  turned  towards  home  "  continually 
calling  upon  the  devil  and  saying  that  he  was  content  to 
be  his  in  body  and  soul,  if  he  would  give  him  money  and 
make  him  rich  so  that  he  might  not  fall  into  the  depths 
of  poverty.*  And,  having  reached  his  house,  *  he  forthwith 
entered  into  his  chamber  by  reason  of  his  great  grief  and 
sadness,  and  he  looked  and  saw,  seated  upon  the  chest,  at 
the  foot  of  the  bed,  two  men  in  the  garb  of  friars.*  They 
were,  in  fact,  two  devils  who  had  come  in  answer  to  his 
prayer  ;  but,  thinking  that  they  were  what  they  seemed, 


1  Assempro  LIII. 
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he  at  once  jumped  to  the  conclusion  that  they  had  come 
upon  another  errand.  Wherefore  "  he  returned  into  the 
court-yard  to  his  wife  with  redoubled  perturbation,  and  said 
to  her  :  '  Foul  venal  harlot  (Sozza  troia  putta),  what  do 
these  friars  in  our  bed-chamber  ? '  *  The  wife,  Fra  Filippo 
hastens  to  add,  "  was  a  very  honest  and  good  woman/' 1 
If  Bindo,  in  one  of  his  sonnets,  paints  for  us  the  portrait 
of  a  friar  who  is  the  friend  only  of  him  who  brings  him 
presents  of  thrushes  and  black-puddings,  who  *  ha  mele  in 
bocca,  e  fele  ha  nel  canestro," 2  in  the  Assempri  we  have 
an  account  of  *  a  man  who,  albeit  by  reason  of  his  garb 
he  seemed  to  be  a  member  of  a  religious  order,  was  never- 
theless, a  devil  in  his  life  and  habits  and  actions."  *  Dis- 
honest was  he  in  every  abominable  wickedness,"  and  *  he 
had  such  foul  words  in  his  mouth,  and  especially  against 
God  and  against  the  Saints,"  that  by  all  who  knew  him  he 
was  called  *  mala  lengua."  And  what  money  *  he  was  able 
to  steal  or  scrape  together  he  spent  in  wine.  And  he 
drank  wine  neat,  even  as  an  ox  drinks  water ;  and  ofttimes 
was  he  drunk."  However,  his  irregularities  were  overlooked 
by  his  companions  for  two  reasons.  *  First  because  the 
business  which  he  knew  how  to  do  was  very  useful  to  the 
Convent " — the  allusion  is  to  his  wicked  tongue — and  *  se- 
condly because  those  that  bore  with  him  were  more  evil 
than  he."  But  the  end  of  this  sottish  friar  was  tragical, 
since  *  one  night  he  became  as  immoderately  drunk  as 
ever  I  saw  or  heard  tell  of  any  man;  and  so,  retiring  to 
bed  that  evening  drunk,  without  any  preparation  of  his 
wretched  soul,  in  the  morning  he  was  found  dead." 3  More 
terrible  yet  was  the  death  of  another  priest,  "  a  player  at 


1  Assempro  XXV.  2  Rime  di  Bindo  Bonichi,  op.  tit.,  Son.  XIX. 

3  Assempro  XLII. 
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zara  with  whomsoever  he  met ;  a  disordinate  eater  and 
drinker,  observing  neither  times,  nor  seasons,  nor  manner, 
nor  measure  ;  dishonest  was  he  naturally  and  contrary  to 
nature  ;  a  liar  and  disloyal. *  *  And  living  thus  exceeding 
ill,  it  befel  that  certain  men  of  the  hamlet  went  to  seek 
him,  and  knocking  upon  the  door  of  his  house  received 
no  answer  ;  wherefore  they  said  one  to  the  other  :  '  In  good 
sooth,  we  will  know  whether  he  be  alive  or  dead/  So 
they  brake  open  the  door  and  went  in.  And  when  they 
would  have  entered  his  chamber,  they  beheld  him  lying 
upon  his  bed  upon  his  back,  and  over  him  stood  a  dog, 
very  black  and  so  terrible  that  they  all  trembled  for  fear. 
And  it  held  its  mouth  over  the  mouth  of  that  wretched 
priest.  Then,  when  the  men  shouted,  the  dog  leaped  to 
the  ground  between  the  wall  and  the  bed  ;  and  never  was 
it  seen  more.  And  turning  to  the  wretched  priest,  they 
perceived  that  even  at  that  moment  he  passed  from  this 
life.  I  knew  his  wretched  life  (adds  Fra  Filippo)  and  his 
miserable  end  I  heard  from  others/' 1 

IV. 

{ASSEMPRI  XLII,  XL VII.) 

This  synne  (glotonye)  hath  many  speces. 
The  firste  is  dronkenesse,  that  is  the  horrible 
sepulture  of  mannes  resoun,  and  therfore  when 
a  man  is  dronken  he  hath  lost  his  resoun,  and 
this  is  deedly  synne. 

Chaucer,  The  Parson's  Tale. 

It  is  observable  that  the  Assempro  just  referred  to, 
which  records  the  ill  end  of  *  mala  lengua,*  is  almost  the 
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only  one  in  which  Fra  Filippo  makes  any  direct  allusion 
to  drunkenness.1  And  it  is  hard  to  believe  that,  at  any 
period  of  .their  history,  the  Italians  as  a  nation  were  much 
addicted  to  excessive  drinking.  Certainly,  at  the  present 
day,  they  put  the  peoples  of  northern  Europe  to  shame  in 
this  respect ;  while  we  know  that  in  the  Middle  Ages  their 
poets  were  wont  to  hold  up  to  derision  the  sottish  habits 
of  foreigners — a  thing  which  they  could  hardly  have  done 
had  intoxication  been  equally  common  among  their  fellow- 
countrymen.2  Still  in  the  Xlllth  century  the  rulers  of  Siena 
were  by  no  means  blind  to  the  fact  that  taverns  were  the 
source  of  much  evil  ;  and,  by  the  Constitute)  of  1 262-1 270, 
it  was  enacted  that  "  cum  tabernarum  occasione  multa  pes- 
sima  et  inhonesta  committantur,  que  nedum  sint  dicenda 
nec  etiam  cogitanda . . . ,  nulla  taberna  sit  vel  esse  debeat  in 
civitate  Senarum  ;  *  while  even  innkeepers  (albergatores)  were 
only  permitted  to  sell  wine  to  bona-fide  travellers  and  to 
the  guests  of  those  travellers.3 

In  the  days  of  Fra  Filippo,  however,  the  laws  appear 
to  have  been  less  stringent,  and  it  was  easy  enough  to 
find  wine-shops  in  all  parts  of  Siena.  Every  inhabitant  of 
the  contado  and  of  the  City,  of  the  suburbs  and  of  the 
Masse,  was  at  liberty  to  sell  wine  by  retail  *  solvendo  unum 
denarium  pro  quolibet  soldo  ;* 4  and  a  store-room,  an  arch- 
way or  a  passage,  was  easily  converted  into  a  temple  of 

1  In  the  forty-seventh  Assempro,  he  mentions,  among  other  sinners,  the 
man  who  spends  his  days  "eating  and  drinking  like  the  beasts  and  making 
himself  drunken,  wallowing  like  a  foul  hog  in  every  sensual  delight." 

2  Compare  L.  Zdekauer,  La  vita  privata  nel  dugento,  page  29. 

3  Distinction  V,  Rubric  246. 

4  C.  Falletti-Fossati,  op.  cit.,  page  63.  The  whole  of  the  section 
(cap.  I,  §  6,  //  vino  e  le  taverne)  is  extremely  interesting.  It  contains  a  cu- 
rious calculation  as  to  the  comparative  consumption  of  wine  in  Siena  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  XlVth  century  and  in  the  year  1879. 
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Bacchus.  As  yet  the  habit  of  drinking  bitters  or  coffee 
had  not  been  acquired  ;  wine  was  the  principal,  almost  the 
only  drink  ;  and  its  manifold  virtues  had  long  ago  been 
sung  by  enthusiastic  bards  : 

Ave  !  color  vini  clari, 

ave  !  sapor  sine  pari  ; 
tua  nos  inebriari 

digneris  potentia. 

Ave!  placens  in  colore; 

ave  !  fragrans  in  odore  ; 
ave  !  sapidum  in  ore, 

dulcis  linguae  vinculum. 

Felix  venter  quern  intrabis, 
felix  guttur  quo  rigabis, 
felix  os  quod  tu  lavabis, 
et  beata  labia  ! 

Ergo  vinum  collaudemus, 
potatores  exaltemus, 
non  potantes  confundemus 

in  seterna  supplicia.1 

We  may  take  it,  therefore,  that  in  the  XlVth  century 
public  opinion  was  already  enlightened.  Indeed,  so  thoroughly 
was  this  the  case  that  no  one  as  yet  dreamed  of  temperance 
societies,  or  had  ventured  to  suggest  legislation  to  enforce 

1  This  Cantus  Goliardus  is  given  in  the  above  form  by  Professor  A.  Bar- 
toli  in  his  Precursori  del  Rinascimento  (Firenze,  Sansoni,  1877),  page  48.  He 
quotes  it  from  Du  Meril,  Foes.  pop.  du  Moyen-Age,  page  204.  Compare,  for 
a  slightly  different  version,  Milman,  History  of  Latin  Christianity,  vol.  IX, 
page  84.  It  is,  of  course,  a  parody  on  a  hymn  to  the  Madonna  which  com- 
mences thus  : 

Verbum  bonum  et  suave 
Personemzcs  Mud  Ave, 
Per  quod  Christi  fit  conclave 
Virgo,  mater,  filia  
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compulsory  sobriety.  On  the  subject  of  drunkenness  the 
statutes  are  silent.1  Men  drank  as  much  and  as  often  as 
they  wished  and,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  Novellieri,  they 
sometimes  drank  too  much.2  Whether  the  fair  sex  shared 
the  failings  of  their  lords  and  masters  I  do  not  know. 
Probably  they  did  not.  But  one  is  none  the  less  inclined 
to  hope  that  the  Sienese  ladies,  who,  in  1268,  went  out 
of  the  Porta  Camullia  to  do  honor  to  Corradino,  did  not 
have  to  wait  long  enough  to  finish  that  medium  stadium 
vini  which  was  so  thoughtfully  provided  for  their  re- 
freshment.3 

However,  the  fact  that  wine-shops  were  numerous,  and 
that  drunkenness  was  not  punishable  by  law,  does  not,  as 
Professor  Falletti-Fossati  demonstrates,  prove  that  the  legis- 
lators were  altogether  blind  to  the  existence  of  the  evil. 
They  endeavoured  to  prevent  the  citizens  lingering  too 
long  in  the  taverne  by  absolutely  forbidding  the  sale  of 
eatables  in  such  places,  and  by  making  it  unlawful  for 
women,  or  for  boys  under  fifteen  years  of  age,  either  to 
sell  wine  or  to  stay  where  it  was  sold. 

For  the  rest,  I  confess  that  I  should  have  imagined 
that  this  vice  was  almost  a  negligible  quantity  when  at- 
tempting to  arrive  at  a  just  idea  of  the  moral  conditions 
of  the  period,  were  it  not  for  the  statement  with  which 
Sacchetti  concludes  his  167th  Novella.  *  Many  there  are 
(says  he)  who  drink  so  much  that  not  only  do  their  heads 
ache,  but  they  become  paralytic  and  dropsical,  and  are 


1  C.  Falletti-Fossati,  loc.  cit. 

2  See  for  example  F.  Sacchetti,  Nov.  XXXI,  LXXXII,  CXIX,  CXXXVI, 
CLXVII,  &c,  &c. 

3  Alfonso  Professione,  Corradino  di  Svevia  e  il  suo  passaggio  per 
Siena  (Verona,  1892),  page  16. 
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afflicted  with  apoplexy,  which  should  rather  be  called 
the  disease  of  the  quart-pot.1  And  so  common  has  this 
wretched  failing  become  that  all  the  young  men  destroy 
themselves  thereby;  using,  ever  more  and  more  frequently, 
to  drink  malmsey  and  other  wines  in  the  morning;  and 
thereafter  they  turn  to  lechery,  and  so  they  waste  and 
bring  to  naught  their  bodies.* 


V. 

{ASSEMPRI  XIV,  XV.) 

O  fuoco  di  Dio,  come  non  discendi  tu  di 
cielo,  a  cio  che  tu  dibrugi  tutti  questi  paesi ! 
Tutta  questa  patria  si  pud  chiamare  madre  di 
questo  peccato,  perd  che  non  s'  ode  di  niuna 
parte  del  mondo  tanto  contaminata,  quanto 
questa.  O  Italia,  aspettane  vendetta. 

S.  Bernardino,  Prediche  volgari,  XXXIX. 

Another  vice  which  is  denounced  by  Fra  Filippo,  and 
one  to  which  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  allude  in  an  English 
book,  is  that  of  unnatural  love.  The  topic  is  a  painful 
one,  but  it  cannot  be  altogether  ignored  by  any  writer  who 
seeks  to  reveal  the  character  of  that  age.  Christianity 
had  done  much  to  suppress  this  worst  abomination  of  the 
ancient  civilizations;  but  it  still  lingered  on  in  the  monas- 
teries. And  it  is  noticeable  that  in  each  of  the  Assempri 
which  refer  to  the  subject  the  guilty  individual  is  a  monk 
or  friar.    So  too,  in  the  XVth  Canto  of  the  Inferno,  Dante 


1  "  Che  piic  tosto  si  potrebbe  dire  il  male  del  quarto .'' -^The  quarto  was 
a  certain  measure  of  wine.  Of  course  I  have  no  intention  to  imply  by  my 
translation  that  it  contained  the  same  amount  of  liquid  as  our  "  quart-pot." 
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makes  Brunetto  Latini  declare  that  his  companions  in  tor- 
ment were,  all  of  them, 

clerks  (cherci), 
And  men  of  letters  great  and  of  great  fame, 
In  the  world  tainted  with  the  selfsame  sin. 

Among  the  rest  the  poet  beheld  Andrea  de'  Mozzi,  Bishop 
of  Florence. 

However,  even  in  the  XHIth  century,  the  clergy  were 
not  the  only  offenders  ;  and  we  have  good  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  Dante's  intimate  friend,  Guido  Cavalcanti,  whom 
Benvenuto  da  Imola  calls  *  the  other  eye  of  Florence — alter 
octilus  Florentice  tempore  Dantis*  was  not  above  suspicion 
in  this  respect.1 

But,  whatever  may  have  been  the  moral  condition  of 
Italy  at  an  earlier  period,  with  the  advance  of  the  Renais- 
sance paiderastia  spread  over  the  country  like  an  epidemic, 
and  was  openly  practised  in  all  the  cities  of  the  Peninsula. 
The  revival  of  classical  learning  had  taught  men  to  regard 
the  Greek  and  Roman  heroes  as  ideals  ;  and,  when  we 
recall  the  fact  that  the  two  first  Greeks  who  were  con- 
sidered worthy  of  statues  by  their  fellow  countrymen  are 
said  to  have  been  Harmodius  and  Aristogeiton,  who  were 
united  by  an  impure  love,  and  who  were  glorified  for  a 


1  It  is  difficult  to  attribute  any  other  meaning  to  the  sonnet  of  Messer 
Lapo  Farinata  degli  Uberti,  who  was  probably  the  brother-in-law  of  Guido, 
and  who,  referring  to  the  latter' s  ballad,  In  un  boschetto  trovcC  pastor ella 
(see  page  115  supra),  says, 

Guido  quando  dicesti  pasturella 
Vorre'  che  avessi  dett'  un  bel  pastore, 

with  that  which  follows.— See  on  this  subject  A.  Bartoli,  Storia  della  lette- 
ratura  italiana,  vol.  IV,  page  162. 
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political  assassination,1  we  can  hardly  wonder  at  the  fright- 
ful corruption  which  ensued.  Moreover  the  Church  still 
led  the  way  ;  and,  to  quote  the  words  of  Mr.  Symonds, 
the  Popes  of  Rome,  who,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  had  striven 
(<  to  suppress  humanity  beneath  a  cowl,  were  now  the  chief 
actors  in  the  comedy  of  Aphrodite  and  Priapus  raising 
their  foreheads  once  more  to  the  light  of  day/' 2  The  most 
stringent  legislation,  the  severest  penalties,3  failed  to  erad- 


1  See  for  an  account  of  the  low  state  of  morality  among  the  ancient 
Greeks,  Lecky,  History  of  European  Morals,  vol.  II,  page  311  et  seq. 

2  J.  A.  Symonds,  op.  cit.,  page  342. 

3  In  Siena  in  the  XHIth  century  it  was  enacted  that,  si  quis  detestabile 
crimen  sogdomiticum  fecerit,  condempnetur  et  puniatur  in  CCC.  lib. ;  et  si 
predictam  penam  non  solverit,  suspendatur  per  virilia  ;  et  eadem  pena  locum 
habeat  et  observe 'tur  contra  le nones  et  conductor es  dicti  facinoris. — Constitute 
senese,  1 262-1 270,  Dist.  V,  Rubric  221. 

In  the  XlVth  century  sodomites  of  over  twenty  and  under  thirty  years 
of  age  were  condemned  to  pay  a  fine  of  300  lire  and  were  imprisoned  for 
three  years.  From  thirty  to  forty  the  fine  was  increased  to  500  lire  and  the 
term  of  imprisonment  to  five  years.  The  offender  of  over  forty  was  con- 
demned to  have  his  flesh  torn  with  red-hot  pincers,  to  be  scourged  and 
burned  alive.    C.  Falletti-Fossati,  op.  cit.,  pages  159,  160. 

Burning  seems  to  have  been  still  the  penalty  in  the  XVth  century ;  and 
I  think  that  it  was  enforced  in  the  same  manner  as  in  Bologna  (see  infra). 
This  I  infer  from  the  words  of  San  Bernardino  in  Predica  XX  (page  140  of 
vol.  II  of  the  Prediche  volgari) :  "  Un  cappanello  bisognarebbe,  un  cappanello." 
It  will  be  observed  that  Banchi  corrects  his  note  on  this  passage  by  a  sub- 
sequent note  on  page  124  of  vol.  Ill,  where  San  Bernardino  describes  the 
burning  of  a  witch  in  a  capanello. 

In  Volterra,  a  statute  of  the  XHIth  century,  after  reciting  that,  by  reason 
of  this  crime,  fames,  pestilenticz,  et  discordicz,  grandines,  tempestates,  guerrcz, 
et  submersiones,  tarn  jure  divino,  quam  etiam  civili  in  mundum  venire  leguntur, 
provides  that  he  who  shall  be  found  guilty  of  the  same  shall  be  punished  by 
a  fine  of  a  hundred  lire,  and  that,  if  he  cannot  pay,  the  Potesta  shall  order 
virgulam  cum  testiculis  amputari;  while  the  same  official  tenealur  et  debeat 
invenire  et  investigare  omnes  sodomitas.  A.  F.  Giachi,  Saggio  di  ricerche  sto- 
riche  sopra  to  Stato  antico  e  moderno  di  Volterra  (second  edition),  page  49. 

';  In  Bologna  in  the  XlVth  century  sodomy  was  punished  by  burning- 
alive,  by  putting  out  the  eyes  and  cutting  off  the  right  hand,  or  by  castration. 
The  penalty  of  burning  was  carried  out  in  the  following  manner.  The  culprit 
was  bound  and  placed  within  a  hut  (capannuccia)  made  of  straw  soaked  in 
oil,  which  was  afterwards  set  on  fire.    To  this  death  a  priest  who  was  a  sod- 
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icate,  perhaps  even  to  check,  the  evil ;  and,  by  the  great 
majority  of  the  population  it  was  regarded  with  a  levity 
which  we  can  hardly  now  conceive.  The  Novelle  of  Gen- 
tile Sermini,1  the  sermons  of  S.  Bernardino,2  and  the  shame- 
less Hemnaphrodittis  3  of  Antonio  Beccadelli  prove  beyond 
any  question  of  doubt  that,  long  before  Fra  Filippo  had 
passed  away  full  of  years  and  honors,    *  this  ignominy 

omite  and  a  receiver  of  sodomites  was  condemned  in  1422;  and  we  are 
compelled  to  believe  that  this  abominable  vice  was  sufficiently  common  at 
the  end  of  the  Xlllth  century,  since  the  statutes  record  a  Society  of  the 
Virgin  Mary,  instituted  by  Fra  Iacopino  of  the  Order  of  the  Predicatori,  of 
which  the  avowed  object  was  the  extirpation  of  sodomy.  Not  even  sacred 
places  were  respected,  as  appears  from  a  sentence  passed  in  1412  on  a  certain 
Niccola  Campioli,  who  was  found  guilty  of  having  committed  sodomy  in  the 
Church  of  San  Petronio."    L.  Frati,  op.  cit.,  pages  81,  82. 

However,  as  I  have  said,  these  penalties  did  not  result  in  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  offence.  A  curious  instance  of  their  uselessness  is  to  be  found 
in  an  edition  of  the  Statutes  of  Parma,  compiled  in  1494,  which  is  preserved 
in  the  Biblioteca  Nazionale  of  Turin  (marked  M,  VI,  177).  Here  the  Rubric 
de  sodomitis,  unlike  all  the  others,  is  printed  in  capital  letters,  both  in  the 
index  and  in  the  text,  evidently  with  the  object  of  attracting  the  attention  of 
the  reader.  But  in  the  index  we  find  a  note  (afterwards  cancelled)  affixed  to 
the  rubric:  " abol....  ne  tota  gens  pereat ;  "  while,  by  the  side  of  the  clause 
in  the  text,  we  read  "  vac  cat, n  and,  possibly  in  another  hand,  "  et  debet  aboleri, 
ne  tota  ge?is  pereat." — See  the  Bullettino  senese  di  storia patria,  vol.  VI  (1899), 
page  174,  note. 

The  principal  authorities  on  this  subject  are  collected  in  La  Civilta  del 
Rinascimento  in  Italia  di  J.  Burckhardt,  traduzione  del  Prof.  D.  Valbusa, 
nuova  edizione  accresciuta  per  cura  di  Giuseppe  Zippel  (Firenze,  G.  C.  San- 
soni,  editore,  1900),  vol.  II,  page  204,  note  1. 

1  Novelle  VIII,  XXII. 

2  Prediche  volgari,  vol.  Ill,  page  253  et  seq.  (Predica  XXXIX). 

3  This  work,  of  which  several  manuscript  copies  exist,  was,  printed  for 
the  first  time  in  Paris  in  1791,  under  the  title  of  Quinque  illustrium  poetarum, 
Antonii  Panormitani  &c.  Lusus  i?i  Venerem,  and  again  under  the  title :  An- 
tonii  Panormitani  Hermaphroditus,  Primus  in  Germania  edidit  et  Apophoi'eta 
adjecit  Forbergius  Coburgi,  1824.  As  to  Beccadelli's  defence  of  his  book  see 
G.  Voigt,  //  Risorgimento  delf  antichita  classica,  trad,  italiana  del  professore 
D.  Valbusa  (Firenze,  Sansoni,  1888),  vol.  II,  page  402.  According  to  a  note 
by  the  translator  (vol.  I,  page  477)  the  date  given  by  Voigt  for  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Hermaphroditus,  1 431 -1432,  is  too  late,  since  there  is  some 
evidence  to  show  that  it  was  written  as  early  as  1425-1426.  As  to  the  title 
Hermaphroditus,  see  note  1  on  page  477. 
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and  reproach  of  the  ancient  world  and  of  the  East,  over 
which  the  Christian  religion  flattered  herself  that  she  had 
obtained  a  complete  triumph,  returned  to  life  again,  to 
exist  henceforward,  not  in  darkness  and  in  mystery,  as  a 
crime  to  be  hidden  from  the  sight  of  men,  but  as  a  habit, 
a  custom,  in  which  no  one  felt  any  shame.  Beccadelli,  in 
fluent  verse,  jested  on  these  topics  as  if  they  were  the 
most  natural  subject  of  pleasant  conversation.  Nor  was 
this  enough.  He  unblushingly  declared  himself  the  author 
of  his  abominable  work,  defended  it,  alleging  the  customs 
of  the  ancient  Romans,  and  regarded  with  a  compassionate 
eye  those  rigid  moralists  who  knew  not  how  to  open  their 
souls  to  the  irresistible  fascination  of  the  ancient  licence." 1 

The  reception  which  the  Hermaphroditus  met  with  may 
be  judged  from  the  fact  that  Antonio  Loschi,  canon  of  the 
Cathedral  of  Padua  and  papal  secretary,  found  it  very 
agreeable  reading,  and  that  the  Bishop  of  Milan  expressed 
a  great  desire  to  see  it. 

The  inspiration  of  its  verses  was  Siena,  (<  the  home  of 
facile  amours  and  corruption — Molles  Sence,  as  Beccadelli 
himself  calls  her." 2  And  this  title  her  citizens  did  not  re- 
sent, as  seems  clear  from  the  magnificent  reception  which 
was  given  to  the  <(  famosus  legttm  doctor  et  laitreatus  poeta 
dominus  Antonitis  Panonnita*  when,  in  March  1436,  some 
three  years  after  he  had  received  the  poet's  crown  from 
the  Emperor  Sigismund,  he  appeared  in  Siena  as  the  orator 
of  the  King  of  Aragon.3 


1  Voigt,  op.  cit.y  vol.  I,  page  477. 

2  Ibid. 

3  See  the  Deliberazioiie  del  Consiglio  del  popolo  of  March  1435  (Sienese 
style)  published  by  A.  Lisini  in  the  Miscellanea  storica  senese,  vol.  II  (1894), 
page  77. 
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VI. 


{ASSEMPJRI  XXII,  XXXIV,  XLIII,  LVIII.) 


Soothly,  almoost  al  the  harm  that  any  man 
dooth  to  his  neighebore  comth  of  wratthe;  for 
certes,  outrageous  wratthe  dooth  al  that  ever  the 
devel  hym  comaundeth. 


Chaucer,  The  Parson's  Tale. 


It  was  not,  however,  only  the  unlawful  pleasures  of  his 
fellow  citizens  which  vexed  the  righteous  soul  of  Fra  Fi- 
lippo.  The  age,  as  we  have  seen,  was  stained  with  infinite 
deeds  of  violence  and  perfidy.    In  1383  the  savage  old 


warfare  ;  and  it  is  to  this  period  that  we  owe  the  legend 
of  the  treacherous  butchery  of  Colle  Malamerenda.2  The 

1  See  77  Memoriale  delle  offese  fatte  al  comune  e  ai  cittadini  di  Siena, 
edited  by  L.  Banchi,  and  published  in  the  Arch.  stor.  it.,  series  III, 
Tom.  XXII  (1875),  pages  197-234,  and  compare  the  Dissertation  which  pre- 
cedes Professor  Zdekauer's  edition  of  the  Constitute)  del  Comune  di  Siena, 
Part  I,  \  30,  page  xxxv. 

In  Siena  the  duty  of  revenge  was  fully  recognized  by  the  Commune  itself; 
and,  from  1223  to  1235,  a  special  register  was  kept  wherein  were  officially 
entered,  as  in  an  open  account,  all  the  injuries  and  offences  suffered  by 
the  Commonwealth  at  the  hands  of  her  neighbours  to  the  end  that  they  might 
be  repaid  in  due  season. — "  Ideoque,  preclara  civitas  (so  runs  the  concluding 
sentence  of  the  introduction  to  the  Memorialis  offensarum),  ego  Bonifatius 
Guidonis  Guicciardi  bononiensis,  potestas  et  rector  tuus,....  hoc  memoriale 
ordinavi  et  statui....  ut,  cum  tibi  tempus  advenerit,  bona  bonis  et  mala  malis 
unicuique  secundum  opus  suum  reddere  non  posponas,  invitans  bonos  ad 
obsequia  premiis  meritorum,  malos  autem  prosternens  ad  penam  flagiis  tor- 
mentorum." 

2  See  as  to  this  legend  the  Miscellanea  storica  senese,  vol.  I  (1893), 
page  209  et  seq. 
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names  of  Guelf  and  Ghibelline  had  long  ceased  to  have 
any  meaning,  but  the  rancours  which  those  parties  had  left 
behind  them  still  endured.1  *  Alas  !  >v  cries  Fra  Bernardino,2 
(<  How  many  evils  have  sprung  from  these  factions  !  How 
many  women  have  been  slain  on  their  own  hearth-stones ! 
How  many  have  been  disembowelled  !  In  like  manner, 
how  many  children  have  died  by  reason  of  the  blood  feuds 
of  their  fathers  !  The  children  have  been  ripped  from  the 
wombs  of  their  mothers  ;  the  dead  bodies  have  been  tramp- 
led under  foot,  and  the  brains  of  the  babies  have  been 
beaten  out  against  the  wall.  Men  have  sold  the  flesh  of 
their  enemies  at  the  slaughter-house  like  other  meat,  and 
have  dragged  out  their  hearts  from  their  bodies  and  eaten 
them  hot  and  raw.  How  many  have  been  slain  with  the 
sword  and  then  buried  in  the  dung-hill  !  Some  have  been 
roasted,  and  then  eaten ;  some  have  been  cast  from  towers ; 
some  from  bridges,  down  into  the  water.  Women  have 
been  forced  in  the  presence  of  their  fathers  and  husbands 
who  have  then  been  slain  before  their  eyes.  Nor  have 
they  ever  had  pity  in  anywise  the  one  for  the  other,  save 
only  such  pity  as  lieth  in  the  gift  of  instant  death.  What 
think  ye,  women,  of  such  deeds  as  these  ?  More ;  I  have 
heard  that  there  have  been  women  so  frenzied  by  factional 
hate,  that  they  have  placed  a  lance  in  the  hands  of  their 
little,  little  sons,  to  the  end  that  they  might  do  murder  in 
these  blood-feuds.  I  have  heard  that  there  was  a  woman 
so  pitiless  that,  when  she  beheld  another  woman  of  the 
hostile  faction  who  was  endeavoring  to  escape,  she  said  to 
certain  of  her  folk  :  '  See,  such  an  one  fleeth.  She  hath 
been  set  upon  a  horse  by  one  who  beareth  her  away.' 

1  J.  A.  Symonds,  op.  cit„  page  67. 

-  Prediche  volgari,  vol.  I,  pages  252,  253. 
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Then  one  of  those  to  whom  she  spake  ran  after  her  who 
fled,  and  said  unto  him  who  was  bearing  her  away  :  '  Set 
her  down,  if  thou  thyself  desirest  not  to  die.'  And,  when 
he  had  set  her  down,  one  of  those  women  slew  the  other. 
Of  a  verity,  there  have  been  so  great  evils  by  reason  of  these 
factions,  that  that  which  I  have  said  is  well  nigh  nothing.* 1 
So  spoke  Fra  Bernardino  in  1427,  and  his  hearers 
knew  that  he  did  not  exaggerate,  for  the  worst  of  the 
horrors  which  he  described  had  happened  within  the  mem- 
ory of  men  who  were  yet  alive.  Through  all  the  latter 
half  of  the  XlVth  century  Siena  had  been  torn  by  factional 
strife.  House  against  house,  class  against  class,  Monte 
against  Monte,  her  citizens  had  fought  and  massacred  and 
banished  one  another.  Governments  had  been  set  up  only 
to  be  pulled  down  again.  In  one  stormy  autumn  the  Mag- 
istrates of  the  Commune  were  changed  no  fewer  than 
four  times  in  as  many  months.2  Anarchy  reigned  su- 
preme. No  man  dared  to  do  impartial  justice  or  hoped 
to  find  it.  And  as  we  read  the  contemporary  chronicles, 
we  feel  as  if  we  were  the  victims  of  some  hideous  night- 
mare, and  were  wading  through  endless  leagues  of  blood 
and  sinking  deeper  and  deeper  at  every  step. 


1  The  city  was  full  of  party  banners,  ensigns  and  heraldic  colours,  which 
were  sometimes  even  set  above  the  Crucifix  in  the  Churches  {Prediche  vol- 
gariy  II,  15).  These  Fra  Bernardino  was  wont  to  declare  had  been  brought 
from  hell  by  the  devil  of  pride,  and  he  exhorted  the  people  to  pull  them 
down  and  burn  them.  In  their  stead  he  offered  them  a  device  which  spoke 
of  peace  and  pardon  and  reconciliation,  the  sacred  letters  I  H  S,  surrounded 
by  a  halo  of  golden  rays. — D.Domenico  Ronzoni,  V eloquenza  di  San  Ber- 
nardino da  Siena  e  della  sua  scuola  (Siena,  1899),  page  55;  P.  Thureau- 
Dangin,  op.  cit.,  pages  96,  97,  113,  114. 

For  a  powerful  picture  of  the  suspicion  and  fear  in  which  men  lived  see 
the  Prediche  volgari,  II,  223,  224. 

2  September  to  December  1368.— In  addition  to  the  chronicle  of  Neri 
di  Donato,  see  C.  Paoli,  I monti  o  fazioni  nella  Repubblica  di  Siena,  loc.  cit. 
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When  Dante  entered  hell,  he  (<  at  the  beginning  wept 
thereat.*  For  very  pity  of  the  *  weary  souls  >y  of  Francesca 
and  her  lover  he  swooned  away.  But  as  he  went  on  from 
circle  to  circle,  and  beheld  all  the  horrors  of  the  City 
dolent,  he  became  first  callous  and  then  cruel,  until  at 
last  we  find  him  adding  to  the  tortures  of  the  damned  by 
kicking  them  and  tearing  out  their  hair.  It  is  a  true 
picture,  for  the  habitual  contemplation  of  suffering  almost 
invariably  tends  to  harden  the  heart ;  and  we  should  hardly 
expect  a  butcher,  however  mercifully  he  might  fulfil  his  cal- 
ling, to  be  much  affected  by  the  grim  sights  of  the  slaughter- 
house. The  things  which  we  see  every  day  of  our  lives 
soon  cease  to  move  us,  and  it  is,  I  suppose,  to  the  indif- 
ference of  familiarity  that  we  must  attribute  the  tranquility 
with  which  Fra  Filippo  seems  to  have  regarded  human 
suffering.  He  was  ready  to  alleviate  it.  That  was  his 
duty.  But  it  caused  him  no  pain  ;  and,  when  in  his  As- 
sempri,  he  deals  with  deeds  of  cruelty  and  violence,  he 
treats  them  merely  as  sins  against  God  and  as  being  de- 
plorable for  that  reason.  Of  the  crime  against  humanity 
he  has  nothing  to  say. 

Moreover  Fra  Filippo  belonged  to  a  class  which,  what- 
ever its  merits,  is  proverbially  insensible  to  the  gentler 
emotions.  Montesquieu  discussed  as  a  psychological  phe-  \]fi 
nomenon  the  inhumanity  of  monks  ;  and,  as  Mr.  Lecky  has 
justly  remarked,  the  mediaeval  clergy  in  general  present  a 
type  which,  however  noble  in  other  respects,  is  continually 
marked  by  a  total  absence  of  mere  natural  affection.  It 
is  obvious  that  men  who  could  believe  that  the  souls  of 
unbaptised  infants  were  doomed  to  an  eternity  of  torture, 
and  who  could  regard  unending  torments  as  the  just  pun- 
ishment for  the  fretfulness  of  a  child,  could  hardly  be 
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greatly  moved  by  such  transitory  evils  as  murder  and  out- 
rage. And  our  Fra  Filippo  had  pondered  so  long  and  so 
deeply  on  all  the  hideous  details  of  the  mediaeval  hell  that 
nothing  which  was  merely  cruel  could  shock  him  any  more. 

Still,  as  I  have  said,  he  records  more  than  one  instance 
of  brutality  and  blood  guiltiness.  He  tells  us  of  a  wicked 
tyrant  who,  returning  from  the  chase,  set  a  savage  hound 
upon  a  poor  peasant  in  mere  wantonness.1  He  relates  the 
story  of  a  sick  gentleman  of  Arezzo  who  died  for  joy  when 
he  heard  that  his  kinsman,  on  his  way  to  visit  him,  had 
slain  with  a  knife  an  enemy  of  their  house ; 2  and  he  re- 
counts how,  at  the  sack  of  Faenza,  Misser  Giovanni  Aguto 
plunged  his  dagger  into  the  breast  of  a  youthful  nun,  as 
she  *  kneeled  praying  to  her  bridegroom  Christ  and  to  His 
Most  Holy  Mother." 3  But  the  personage  in  the  Assempri 
who  most  fitly  represents  the  cruelty,  violence  and  perfidy 
of  the  age  is  Giovagnuolo,  a  captain  in  the  employ  of  the 
Counts  of  Santa  Fiora.  The  fact  that  Fra  Filippo  heard 
the  story  of  this  man  when  he  was  yet  extremely  young — 
*  in  the  year  of  my  novitiate  * — doubtless  accounts  for  the 
impression  which  it  made  upon  his  mind,  and  for  the  un- 
usually dramatic  way  in  which  he  has  transmitted  it  to  us. 
In  spite  of  its  length  I  shall  not  hesitate  to  lay  it  before 
the  reader  in  its  entirely. 


1  Assempro  XXII. 

2  Assempro  XLIII. 

3  Assempro  LVIII.  The  same  incident  is  recorded  in  the  chronicle  of 
Neri  di  Donato  ad  annum  1371,  Muratori,  Rer.  Ital.  Script.,  XV,  221,  222. 
As  to  the  date  compare  page  19  supra,  note  2. — Misser  Giovanni  Aguto  is 
of  course  the  celebrated  English  condottiere,  Sir  John  Hawkwood,  whose 
equestrian  portrait  is  still  to  be  seen  in  the  Florentine  Cathedral. 
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fr  Assempro  XXXIV. 

"  Of  an  evil  man  who  died  without  hope ;  and  how,  when  he  was 
buried  in  a  church,  devils  came  a?id  brought  exceeding  great 
tempest. 

The  Counts  of  Santa  Fiora  had  as  their  lieutenant  a  certain 
man  who  was  called  Giovagnuolo  of  Val  di  Sieve.  This  Giovagnuolo 
of  Val  di  Sieve  was  passing  hardy  and  strong  of  body,  and  was  beyond 
measure  cruel  and  depraved  and  without  conscience.  He  was  a  very 
wicked  traitor  and  unloyal,  and  was  inhuman  and  merciless  beyond 
any  diabolical  imagining,  so  that  he  took  more  joy  of  the  slaughter  of 
men  than  many  take  in  hunting  wild  and  savage  beasts.  And  this 
I  write  to  the  end  that  those  wretches  who  grow  old  in  evil  days  and 
in  evil  nights,  without  ever  resolving  to  correct  or  to  amend  their 
ill  lives,  may  perceive  and  know  by  the  example  of  the  aforesaid 
wretch,  how  they  who  live  wickedly  and  amend  not,  increase  so  much 
in  their  wickedness  and  cruelty  that,  at  the  last,  they  become  like 
unto  demons. 

"  Now  this  accursed  Giovagnuolo,  near  to  the  end  of  his  accursed 
life,  increased  so  much  in  pride  and  in  diabolical  cruelty  that  once, 
when  the  Counts  were  at  strife  with  certain  neighbours  of  theirs  and 
had  taken  full  a  hundred  of  them  prisoners,  by  whose  means  they 
hoped  to  have  peace  and  concord  with  their  enemies,  this  wicked  and 
diabolical  man  was  so  filled  with  cruelty  and  pride  that,  to  the  end 
that  peace  should  not  be  made  and  also  that  he  might  glut  himself 
with  the  flesh  of  men,  he  went  to  the  Counts  and  with  many  false 
words  prevailed  upon  them  to  give  the  said  prisoners  into  his  cus- 
tody ;  albeit  this  they  did  unwillingly,  because  they  feared  his  cruelty. 
But,  because  he  was  very  serviceable  in  their  war,  they  bore  with  him 
and  yielded  to  that  which  he  desired.  So  he,  having  received  the 
aforesaid  prisoners  into  his  hands,  went  one  morning  betimes  to  the 
aforesaid  prisoners,  and  beheld  among  them  a  little  old  man  the 
meanest  of  them  all.  Him  he  called  aside,  and  said  unto  him :  '  Choose 
as  thou  wilt,  whether  thou  woulclst  that  I  should  slay  thee  with  this 
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axe,  or  that  thou  shouldst  slay  all  these  and  escape  thyself.'  Then 
the  devil  entered  into  the  miserable  old  man,  and  he  chose  rather  to 
escape  bodily  death  and  to  give  his  soul  to  the  devil  by  slaying  all 
his  companions.  Wherefore,  that  accursed  Giovagnuolo  led  them  one 
by  one  with  their  hands  tied  behind  their  backs  to  this  diabolical  old 
man  in  another  house  hard  by.  And  so  that  accursed  old  man  slew 
them  one  by  one.  And  when  this  was  done,  Giovagnuolo  took  that  same 
axe  and  slew  that  accursed  old  man ;  and  so  his  soul  went  to  the 
house  of  the  Devil. 

"  Now  this  cruelty  was  the  beginning  of  the  destruction  of  the 
Counts  of  Santa  Fiora,  who  used,  it  is  said,  to  have  more  fortified 
places  than  there  are  days  in  the  year. 

"  Thereafter  it  came  to  pass  that  the  said  Giovagnuolo  fell  sick 
even  unto  death.  Wherefore  a  confessor  was  sent  for  to  the  place  of 
the  Friars  of  S.  Augustino.  And  when  the  Prior  of  the  place  came 
unto  him  to  confess  him,  he  said  that  he  desired  not  to  confess  be- 
cause he  had  committed  so  many  sins  that  God  would  never  pardon 
him,  and  also  because  he  had  committed  many  sins  of  the  which  he 
could  never  repent.  '  Moreover, '  he  said,  '  I  am  minded,  if  I  re- 
cover, to  take  vengeance  upon  many  ;  and,  if  I  should  promise  you 
otherwise,  believe  me  not,  for  I  should  not  keep  my  word.  Also  I 
have  so  many  enemies  in  the  other  life  who  will  rise  up  against  me, 
that,  if  God  desired  to  pardon  me,  it  would  be  almost  beyond  his 
power  to  do  so.  For,  of  a  truth,  three  mules  would  not  suffice  to 
carry  the  hoods  alone  of  the  men  whom  I  have  slain.  Think  you 
then,  how  could  I  make  my  peace  with  Him.  I  know  that  He  would 
never  receive  me  to  his  mercy  ;  nor  am  I  willing  so  to  abase  myself 
as  to  show  myself  fearful  of  Him.  Well  I  wot  that  he  would  never 
trust  Himself  in  my  hands  ;  much  less  would  I  trust  myself  in  His. ' 
And  after  this  manner,  with  these  and  other  like  desperate  words,  he 
declared  that  he  would  on  no  wise  confess.  Very  much  did  the  Con- 
fessor speak  to  him  of  the  immeasurable  mercy  of  God,  of  the  glory 
of  the  blessed,  and  of  the  tortures  of  the  damned  ;  and  his  wife  like- 
wise, and  other  friends  of  his  that  were  there  besought  him  to  con- 
fess and  to  prepare  his  soul.  But  they  could  not  change  his  accursed 
determination.  And  even  as  the  heart  of  Pharoah  was  hardened,  so 
did  his  heart  grow  harder.     And  ever  he  spake  desperate  words 
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whereby  he  deemed  that  he  convinced  every  man  that  in  reason  he 
ought  neither  to  confess  nor  to  make  his  peace  with  God  and  with 
the  Saints.  And  also  the  indulgence  of  sin  and  of  punishment  had 
been  procured  for  him  ;  but  little  did  it  avail  him.  And  so  that 
wretched  soul  passed  from  this  life. 

"  Now,  when  he  was  dead,  the  Counts  desired  that  he  should 
be  buried  in  the  Church  of  the  Friars  of  S.  Augustino,  hard  by  their 
own  sepulchre,  for  they  had  loved  him  well.  Thereupon  the  friars 
offered  many  excuses  to  the  end  that  they  might  not  be  compelled 
to  bury  him  either  in  their  church  or  in  any  part  of  the  place  ;  say- 
ing that  he  had  been  a  devil  in  human  form,  and  that  his  body  ought 
to  be  buried  in  a  ditch  with  dogs  and  not  with  men.  But  the  Counts, 
who  had  built  that  church  from  its  foundations,  were  determined  that, 
in  spite  of  everything,  the  corpse  should  be  buried  in  the  church. 
Wherefore  the  friars,  fearing  the  Counts  more  than  God,  consented 
to  that  which  the  Counts  willed.  And,  that  accursed  body  having 
been  buried  in  the  church,  for  three  nights  thereafter  there  was  in 
the  church  such  tumult  and  tempest  that  not  only  among  the  friars, 
but  also  among  those  who  dwelt  round  about,  no  man  might  close 
his  eyes  to  sleep,  because  it  seemed  that  the  church  was  full  of  devils, 
as  in  good  sooth  it  was.  And  anon  they  seemed  knights  who  jousted ; 
anon,  men  who  fought  sword  in  hand  ;  and  anon  very  fierce  beasts 
madly  hurtling  together  with  dolorous  bellowings.  And  so  for  three 
whole  nights  that  tempest  ceased  not  in  that  church  ;  and  at  noon- 
tide also,  those  sounds  were  heard,  but  not  so  loudly.  And  not  only 
did  no  man  dare  to  enter  the  church  during  those  three  nights,  but 
also,  for  divers  months  thereafter,  no  man  dared  to  enter  therein  un- 
less he  had  been  assoiled  and  was  in  good  company.  On  the  third 
day  the  friars,  with  certain  laymen  confessed  and  prepared  in  their 
souls,  went  to  the  church  and  dug  up  that  accursed  body  and  buried 
it  in  the  garden  beside  a  river  ;  whereupon  that  tumult  ceased  and 
was  no  more  heard. 

This  ensample  heard  I  in  the  year  of  my  novitiate  from  my 
master  who  taught  me  the  office,  the  same  being  a  very  ancient  and 
venerable  man  of  good  conscience,  who  was  at  that  time  scholar  and 
conventual  in  the  said  convent,  and  helped  to  disinter  that  accursed 
body.'' 
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Some  years  ago  I  made  a  pious  pilgrimage  in  search 
of  the  spot  where  Giovagnuolo  was  buried.  But  the  Church 
of  S.  Augustino  which  I  found  was  disappointing.  Bare 
and  disfigured  as  it  was  with  dirty  plaster,  and  hung  about 
with  gaudy  modern  prints  of  Christ  and  of  the  Madonna, 
it  did  not  look  as  if  it  ever  had  been  haunted  by  devils,  or 
ever  could  be  haunted — not  though  a  score  of  murderers 
were  buried  there. 

But  my  journey  was  not  in  vain,  for  of  all  fair  places 
in  this  fair  Tuscany  there  are  few  lovelier  than  Santa  Fiora, 
and  none,  I  think,  which  bring  home  more  clearly  to  the 
mind  the  violent  days  of  old.  A  great  gateway  gives  ac- 
cess to  a  bare  entrance  hall  which  echoes  to  your  tread 
as  you  pass  through  it  into  the  oblong  piazza  which  lies 
before  the  palace  of  the  Counts.  And,  as  Professor 
Barzellotti  remarks, 1  this  impossibility  of  entering  the 
village  without  passing  through  the  old  baronial  halls  im- 
presses the  imagination  at  the  outset  with  the  idea  of 
a  great  feudal  family  dominating  the  life  of  the  place.  It 
is  true  that  of  the  strong  castle  of  the  Aldobrandeschi 
nothing  remains  to-day,  except,  possibly,  an  old  square 
tower,  black  and  time-worn,  and  a  massive  spur  of  masonry, 
pierced  with  loopholes  which  give  light  to  the  cellars  of 
its  modern  owners,  and  through  which  perhaps — who 
knows? — that  brave  knight  and  gallant  horseman,  Misser 
Ghinozzo  of  the  lords  of  Sassoforte,  looked  his  last  upon 
the  sun-light  ere  yet  "  he  died  in  prison  by  reason  of  his 
little  eating.* 2  Indeed  the  modern  palace  cannot  be  older 
than  the  second  half  of  the  XVI I th  century  when  the  Ce- 

1  G.  Barzellotti,  David  Lazzaretti  di  Arcidosso  detto  it, Santo,  i  suoi 
seguaci  e  la  sua  leggenda  (Bologna,  1885),  page  98. 

2  Muratori,  Rer.  It.  Script.,  XV,  88. 
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sarini  of  Rome  succeeded  in  Santa  Fiora  to  the  Sforza  di 
Muzio  Attendola,  who,  in  their  turn,  had  obtained  the  wide 
lands  of  the  Count  Guido  the  last  of  the  Aldobrandeschi, 
more  than  two  hundred  years  before,  by  marriage  with  his 
daughters.  But  the  memories  of  the  old  feudal  days  still 
hang  about  Santa  Fiora  and  cannot  be  shaken  off.  You 
may  wander  through  the  modern  pleasaunce  of  the  modern 
Counts,  and  watch  the  trout  in  their  fish-ponds,  but  you 
remember  all  the  time  that  the  river  which  feeds  them  is 
the  same  whereto  that  garden  sloped  in  which  Giovagnuolo 
was  buried.  You  may  walk  the  downward-slanting  streets, 
interrupted  every  few  steps  by  flat  spaces  and  by  parapets 
which  open  always  downwards,  allowing  you  to  pass,  by 
stairways  and  by  swift  declivities,  to  the  long  bare  valley 
beneath,  through  which  the  Fiora  brawls  its  violent  way  to 
the  southward  ;  but  that  dark  tower  overshadows  you  still. 
You  may  seek  the  old  parochial  church  with  its  beautiful 
bas-reliefs,  its  silence  and  its  pleasant  gloom,  and  you  may 
look  out,  across  the  low-lying  space  between,  to  Monte  di 
Selvena,  where  one  of  the  Aldobrandeschi  slew,  long  years 
ago,  a  fearful  dragon 1  whose  jaw-bone  the  kindly  monks  of 
the  Convento  della  Trinita  will  show  you  readily  enough 
if  you  ask  to  see  it.  And  you  will  never  doubt  the  story 
there.  In  such  a  place  doubt  would  be  a  blasphemy.  In 
all  the  happy  hours  we  spent  in  Santa  Fiora  we  could  not 
doubt ;  for,  there,  the  past  is  present,  and  only  the  dead 
live  ;  the  quiet  streets  are  full  of  ghosts  ;  and  in  the  hush 
of  that  still  summer  afternoon,  above  the  murmur  of  falling 
waters,  I  heard 

....  sounds  of  insult,  shame,  and  wrong, 
And  trumpets  blown  for  wars  ; 

1  Rondoni,  Tradizioni  popolari  e  leggende,  &c,  op.  cit.,  page  106. 
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And  clattering  flints  batter'd  with  clanging  hoofs; 

And  I  saw  crowds  in  column' d  sanctuaries  ; 
And  forms  that  pass'd  at  windows  and  on  roofs 

Of  marble  palaces ; 

Corpses  across  the  threshold;  heroes  tall 

Dislodging  pinnacle  and  parapet 
Upon  the  tortoise  creeping  to  the  wall ; 

Lances  in  ambush  set. 


Chapter  the  Fifth. 
THE  REVERSE  OF  THE  MEDAL. 


Yet  will  I  leave  me  seven  thousand  in  Israel 
all  the  knees  which  have  not  bowed  unto  Baal, 
and  every  mouth  which  hath  not  kissed  him. 

I  Kings,  XIX,  18. 

....  scourgings,  macerations,  mortifyings, 
Fasts,  disciplines  that  clear  the  spiritual  eye, 
And  break  the  soul  from  earth. 

Alfred  Lord  Tennyson,  Becket,  Act  V,  sc.  i. 

The  old  order  changeth,  yielding  place  to  new, 
And  God  fulfils  himself  in  many  ways, 
Lest  one  good  custom  should  corrupt  the  world. 
Alfred  Lord  Tennyson,  The  Passing  of  Arthur. 

I. 

Thus  far,  in  our  consideration  of  the  Assempri,  we  have 
dwelt  almost  exclusively  upon  such  of  them  as  treat  of 
the  terrible  punishments  which  were  meted  out  to  evil- 
livers.  But  Fra  Filippo  wrote  not  only  for  the  admonition 
of  the  wicked,  but  also  for  the  comfort  of  *  good  and  devout 
persons, . . .  that  they,  reading  the  legends  and  ensamples 
and  miracles  of  the  ancient  saints,  may  not  become  less 
in  the  faith,  beholding  that,  even  in  our  days,  God  con- 
tinually manifests  himself  in  divers  parts  of  the  world.* 1 


1  See  the  Prologue  to  the  Assempri. 
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And  to  this  end  it  is  evident  that  he  penned  his  first 
Assempro — a  story  which  stands  in  such  strong  contrast 
with  most  of  the  narratives  which  follow  it  that,  for  that, 
if  for  no  other  reason,  I  shall  set  it  down  in  full. 

fr  Assempro  I. 
"  A  miracle  of  the  Virgin  Mary. 

"  There  was  in  the  City  of  Siena  a  little  child  whose  mother  had 
taught  him  the  Ave  Maria  and  the  Pater  noster,  and  had  brought 
him  up  in  the  love  and  reverence  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  instructing  him 
with  very  great  care  both  by  example  and  by  precept.  And  every 
evening  before  she  put  him  to  sleep,  and  in  the  morning  when  he 
arose,  she  caused  him  to  make  certain  genuflexions,  saluting  the  Mother 
of  God.  Whence  the  child,  inspired  by  God,  and  also  by  reason  of 
the  teaching  of  his  mother,  whenever  and  in  whatsoever  place  he  be- 
held the  image  and  representation  of  Our  Lady,  failed  not  to  bow 
himself  and  to  say  the  Ave  Maria. 

"  Now  it  came  to  pass  that,  when  this  child  was  eleven  years  of 
age,  he  was  smitten  by  a  sore  disease  even  unto  death  ;  and  because 
there  were  in  the  house  divers  others  who  were  sick  (for  it  was  dur- 
ing the  mortality  of  sixty-three),  his  mother  had  made  for  him  a  little 
bed  in  the  court ;  and  round  about  him  were  gathered  many  women 
of  the  district  (contrada)  who  were  neighbours.  And  on  the  one  side 
of  him  stood  his  mother  and  on  the  other  his  grandfather.  And  the 
child  being  in  the  agonies  of  death  turned  towards  his  grandfather 
and  called  him  by  name,  saying  :  '  The  Virgin  Mary  has  come.'  Then 
his  grandfather  said  unto  him  :  'Ask  of  her  when  thou  shalt  be  deliv- 
ered from  thy  sufferings.'  Then  the  child  turned  himself  without 
speaking  any  word  and  gazed  fixedly  as  if  he  were  gazing  upon  some 
person,  and  then,  turning  again  toward  his  grandfather,  said  :  '  The 
Virgin  Mary  says  that  I  shall  be  delivered  at  terza.'  1    Then  his  grand- 

1  The  canonical  day,  from  sunrise  to  sunset,  was  divided  into  four  equal 
parts,  lerza,  Sesta,  Nona  and  Vespro,  varying  in  length  with  the  change  of 
the  season.  Terza  was  the  first  division,  and,  at  the  equinox,  would  be  from 
6  a.  m.  to  9.  a.  m. 
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father  began  to  weep  and  said  :  '  Alas  !  my  son,  for  she  speaks  sooth.' 
And  after  these  words  his  mother,  seeing  that  terza  drew  nigh  and 
that  the  child  continually  grew  weaker,  hastened  to  send  a  woman  to 
the  shop  of  the  father  of  the  child  to  bid  him  come  and  behold  his 
son  before  he  died.  So  the  woman  went  her  way  and  found  the  father 
at  his  shop  and  with  him  a  foreign  merchant  who  had  sold  him  a 
quantity  of  leather.  And  she  bad  him  come  and  see  the  child  before 
he  died ;  and  in  the  presence  of  that  merchant  she  told  the  father 
what  the  child  had  said  touching  the  Virgin  Mary.  Then  the  said 
merchant  very  greatly  desired  to  see  the  said  child,  and  besought  the 
father  that  he  would  take  him  with  him.  So  they  vvent.  And  the 
merchant  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  bed  whereon  the  child  lay  and  gazed 
upon  his  face.  Then  the  child  raising  his  eyes  gazed  upon  the 
merchant.  Whereupon  a  strange  thing  befel.  For,  albeit  that  merchant 
had  never  before  been  in  Siena,  neither  had  the  child  ever  seen  him 
or  heard  him  spoken  of,  yet  he  called  him  by  his  proper  name  and 
said :  '  Thus  saith  the  Virgin  Mary,  thou  doest  a  thing  which  she 
holdeth  very  dear  and  which  she  accepteth,  and  she  biddeth  thee  know 
that,  for  this,  will  she  deal  kindly  with  thee  and  will  do  thee  good.' 
Then  said  the  merchant  smiling  :  '  What  thing  saith  she  that  I  do  ?  ' 
Then  the  child  said  unto  him  :  '  She  saith  that  every  year  thou  makest 
up  thy  accounts,  and  that,  of  the  gain  and  profit  which  thou  fmdest 
that  thy  possessions  have  brought  unto  thee,  thou  takest  such  part  as 
may  suffice  for  thy  livelihood  and  for  the  livelihood  of  thy  family,  and 
that  everything  else  thou  givest  to  the  poor  for  love  of  God  and  of 
the  Virgin  Mary  whom  thou  hast  ever  served.'  Then  the  merchant 
was  asked  if  this  thing  was  true  which  the  child  spake  concerning 
him.  And  he  said  that  it  was  true  even  as  the  child  had  said  ;  and 
he  departed  greatly  comforted,  resolving  to  diminish  his  expenses  as 
much  as  might  be,  both  he  and  his  household,  to  the  end  that  he 
might  have  more  to  distribute  among  the  poor,  to  the  glory  of  the 
Virgin  Mary,  by  whom  he  perceived  that  his  alms  had  been  accepted. 

"  And  as  the  first  stroke  of  terza  sounded  the  child  drew  his  last 
breath  ;  and  on  this  wise  that  blessed  spirit  went  to  the  glory  of  the 
life  eternal  with  the  Virgin  Mary. 

The  aforesaid  miracle  I  heard  from  his  grandfather  and  from 
his  father,  a  virtuous  man  and  of  passing  good  report  in  our  city." 
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As  we  read  such  simple  tales  as  this,  so  full  of  piety 
and  faith,  we  forget  to  listen  for  the  clash  of  arms.  The 
ribald  jests  and  laughter  of  the  men  with  whom  we  have  so 
long  lived  seem  to  die  away  and  grow  faint  and  fainter 
in  the  distance.  We  have  been  suddenly  transported  into 
some  new  world.  For  the  moment  we  breathe  *  an  ampler 
aether,  a  diviner  air.>v  And  it  is  no  ill  thing  that  we  should 
do  so,  for  I  am  convinced  that  we  should  obtain  an  alto- 
gether false  impression  of  the  XlVth  century  if  we  concen- 
trated our  attention  too  exclusively  upon  its  darker  aspects. 

That  a  large  section  of  the  community  was  sunk  in 
licentiousness  of  the  most  degrading  character,  and  that 
crimes  of  violence  were  terribly  common,  is,  of  course,  in- 
disputable. But  those  old  Sienese  were  as  strong  for  good 
as  they  were  for  evil,  and  I  doubt  not  that,  in  the  days  of 
Fra  Filippo,  there  were  many  earnest,  God-fearing  men 
whose  lives  shone  like  lights  in  a  dark  world.  We  do 
not  hear  much  about  them.  The  silent  life  of  prayer,  the 
inward  struggles  against  temptation,  the  daily  acts  of  self- 
denial  and  of  kindness,  which  go  to  the  formation  of  the 
Christian  character,  afford  no  materials  for  the  chronicler.1 
But  whenever  works  of  charity  were  to  be  done,  men  arose 
to  do  them  ;  and  the  labours  of  Bernardino  Albizeschi  and 
his  companions  in  the  Spedale  della  Scala,  during  the  pes- 
tilence of  1400,2  are  by  no  means  the  only  instances  which 

1  8  In  the  worst  ages  of  Europe  there  must  have  existed  the  seeds  of  social 
virtues,  of  fidelity,  gratitude  and  disinterestedness,  sufficient  at  least  to  pre- 
serve the  public  approbation  of  more  elevated  principles  than  the  public  con- 
duct displayed....  But  history,  which  reflects  only  the  more  prominent  features 
of  society,  cannot  exhibit  the  virtues  which  were  scarcely  able  to  struggle 
through  the  general  depravation."— Hallam,  Middle  Ages,  vol.  Ill,  page  308. 

2  P.  Thureau-Dangin,  San  Bernardino  da  Siena  (edition  cited),  pa- 
ges 25-28 ;  F.  Alessio,  Storia  di  San  Bernardino  da  Siena  e  del  suo  tempo 
(Mondovi,  tip.  vesc.  edit.  B.  Graziano,  1899),  pages  63-69.  Compare  Le 
prediche  volgari,  III,  266. 
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the  times  exhibit  of  toil  and  danger  willingly  endured  for 
the  love  of  Christ. 

In  the  Convents  too  were  many  holy  men — ignorant 
and  credulous  and  superstitious,  it  is  true — but,  none  the 
less  for  that,  serving  God  faithfully  and  with  singleness 
of  heart,  according  to  their  lights.  And  I  think  that  it 
would  be  difficult  to  find  a  more  beautiful  picture  of  the 
brightest  side  of  monastic  life  than  that  which  is  presented 
to  us  in  the  story  of  Fra  Niccolo  Tini,  contained  in  the 
forty-first  Assempro. 

c;  Assempro  XLI. 
Of  the  life  of  Fra  Niccolo  Tiiii,  prior  of  Selva  di  Lago. 

Now,  it  came  to  pass  that,  the  priorate  of  the  Convent  of 
Selva  di  Lago  being  vacant,  and  the  brethren  desiring  to  set  therein 
a  good  Prior,  as  was  customary,  there  was  found  in  the  Convent  of 
Siena  a  friar  worthy  of  reverence  who  was  called  Fra  Niccol6  Tini. 
And  albeit  he  was  exceeding  young  for  such  an  office,  yet,  because 
he  was  old  in  wisdom  and  in  prudence  and  in  holy  customs,  they 
regarded  not  the  fewness  of  his  years  but  made  him  Prior.  And 
he  was  made  Prior  in  the  year  of  Our  Lord  M.  CCC.  XXXII,  and 
continued  as  Prior  in  the  said  Convent  fifty  and  four  years.  And, 
although  he  lived  in  the  world  more  than  eighty  years,  he  ever  main- 
tained pure  and  holy  virginity.  This  blessed  Fra  Niccol6  Tini  was  so 
immeasurably  humble,  and  patient,  and  pitiful,  and  merciful,  that  (if 
it  offend  not  God  to  say  so)  I  think  I  never  saw  nor  heard  of  a  man 
in  my  days  like  unto  him. 

"  And  it  befel  that,  some  time  after  the  mortality  of  forty-eight, 
there  was  great  scarcity  in  the  land,  and  many  poor  folk  came  to  the 
gate  for  alms.  And  the  blessed  Prior  was  never  willing  that  at  any 
time  alms  should  be  denied  to  the  poor.  Wherefore,  during  that  time 
of  scarcity,  he  caused  bread  and  wine  and  other  things  which  were 
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in  the  Convent  to  be  given  to  as  many  poor  as  came,1  much  more 
bountifully  and  in  greater  abundance  than  heretofore ;  so  that  the 
Procuratore  2  of  the  Convent  began  to  be  scandalized  by  reason  of 
the  lavish  alms  which  the  blessed  Prior  caused  to  be  given  to  the 
poor.  Then  the  Prior  commanded  him  and  the  other  friars  that  none 
among  them  should  refuse  to  give  alms  to  the  poor,  and  he  declared 
that  if  any  one  should  disobey  him  he  would  punish  him  severely. 
And  he  himself,  when  he  was  able,  was  attentive  to  see  when  the 
poor  came  to  the  gate  ;  and  forthwith  he  went  out  to  them  himself, 
because  ever  he  caused  more  abundant  alms  to  be  given  to  them  than 
did  the  other  friars.  And,  during  this  same  time,  he  often  gave  to 
certain  needy  families  a  staio  or  two  of  grain  at  one  time,  and  some- 
times even  more.  And,  when  the  season  of  the  harvest  was  come, 
he  found  in  the  granary  as  much  grain  as  there  had  been  before  he 
commanded  that  the  poor  should  not  be  denied  alms  but  should  be 
given  of  the  same  abundantly. 

"  And,  albeit  he  suffered  the  greatest  fatigues  and  tribulations 
and  anguish,  so  that  he  was  never  free  therefrom,  so  holy  was  his 
spirit  that  he  never  showed  any  impatience,  but  was  always  peaceful 
and  gentle  and  kind  and  glad,  and  seemed  ever  to  burn  with  charity. 
And  for  the  adversity  and  prosperity  of  others  he  grieved  and  rejoiced 
as  if  it  had  been  his  own.  And  such  strangers  as  came  to  the  Con- 
vent he  welcomed  with  so  much  love  and  charity  that  all  of  them 
seemed  to  be  brothers  and  sons  whom  for  a  long  time  he  had  not 
seen.  And  never  did  an  idle  or  blameworthy  word  come  out  of  his 
mouth.  By  day  and  by  night  he  prayed  much  ;  and,  whenever  he 
went  through  the  Place,  ever  he  went  praying.  This  in  part  have 
I  myself  seen,  and  in  part  I  heard  from  one  who  loved  him  well. 

"  Now  it  befel  that  when  the  Magistracy  of  the  Nove  was  changed, 
the  Magistracy  of  the  Dodici  ruled  the  City  of  Siena  in  their  stead. 


1  There  is  no  thought  here  of  the  evils  of  indiscriminate  charity.  It  is, 
in  fact,  the  same  idea  as  that  expressed  by  Chaucer  in  the  Parson's  Tale: — 
"  For  soothly  the  morwe  tyde  is  moost  covenable  a  man  to  sey  his  preyeres, 
and  for  to  thynken  on  God,  and  for  to  honoure  God,  and  to  yeven  almesse 
to  the  poure,  that  first  cometh  in  the  name  of  Crist. " 

2  The  Procuratore  was  the  purveyor  of  the  Convent,  exercising  much  the 
same  functions  as  a  major-domo  in  a  nobleman's  establishment. 
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And  the  son  of  Misser  Ranieri  da  Casole  1  was  seen  to  come  into  the 
Selva  of  the  Commune  of  Siena  2  with  certain  foot  soldiers.  And,  as 
the  Holy  Ghost  speaks  by  the  mouth  of  the  Servants  of  God,  so,  in 
like  manner,  the  demon  of  hell  speaks  by  the  mouth  of  wicked  and 
very  evil  men.  Wherefore  they  began  to  speak  ill  of  this  blessed 
Prior,  saying  that  he  was  receiving  outlaws  who  had  come  to  do  evil 
to  the  City  of  Siena,  and  that  they  had  seen  them.  And  for  this 
cause  many  Contadini  came  to  the  Place  of  Selva  di  Lago  and  caused 
the  tocsin  to  be  sounded.  And  it  was  rumoured  abroad  in  Siena  that 
at  Selva  di  Lago  the  friars  were  receiving  outlaws  and  those  who  came 
to  do  injury  to  the  City.  Therefore  in  Siena  there  was  uproar  in  the 
Campo  ;  and  much  people  assembled  therein,  clamouring  to  go  to 
Selva  di  Lago  and  to  burn  it  with  fire.  Then  the  friars  of  Siena 
hastened  to  send  a  messenger  to  the  Prior  of  Selva  di  Lago  to  warn 
him  to  make  ready  because  the  people  were  coming  with  the  ba?idiera 
del  gnasto?  and  that  many  of  them  had  already  set  forth.  Now  the 
Contadini  had  led  to  the  Potesta  three  prisoners  of  the  companions 
of  the  son  of  Misser  Ranieri  da  Casole  whom  they  had  taken  in  the 
Selva.    And  already  the  Potesta  had  sent  them  forth  from  the  Palace 

1  Casole  was  one  of  the  fortified  places  in  the  Sienese  Contado  which 
remained  faithful  to  the  Nove  and  took  up  arms  against  the  new  government. 
— See  the  Cronica  Sanese  in  Muratori,  XV,  153. 

2  This  wood,  Selva  di  Lago  [Silva  Lacus),  belonged  to  the  Commune  of 
Siena  which  appointed  three  Foresters  {Forestarii)  pro  ea  custodienda.  It  was 
also  the  duty  of  these  officers  to  prevent  fishing  in  the  lake.  (See  the  Consti- 
tute del  C.  di  Siena,  edition  Zdekauer,  Dist.  Ill,  Rubr.  294-305).  Both  Lec- 
ceto  itself  and  the  Oratorio  di  San  Leonardo  (recorded  in  Assempro  VII)  were 
close  to  the  wood,  though  at  some  distance  apart — a  fact  to  which  allusion  is 
made  in  the  phrase  "  un  luogo  di  religiosi  parecchie  miglia  di  tonga. "  In  the 
ancient  documents  the  Selva  di  Lago  is  always  spoken  of  as  a  place  of  mystery 
and  dread  (Carpellini,  op.  cit.,  note  on  page  139).  Both  lake  and  wood  have, 
as  I  have  said,  long  ago  disappeared.  But  the  memory  of  the  latter  is  kept 
alive  in  the  name  of  Piano  del  Lago,  which  has  been  given  to  the  spot  which 
it  once  occupied. 

3  The  Guastatori  (vastatores)  formed  a  regular  part  of  the  Communal  mi- 
litia. In  the  Florentine  army  which  was  destroyed  at  Montaperto  were  cc  va- 
statores who  received  denarios  duodecim  pro  quolibet  eorum  per  diem,  pro  ea 
videlicet  die  qua  vastarent  {Libro  di  Montaperti  pubblicato  per  cur  a  di  C.  Paoli 
in  the  Documenti  di  storia  italiana,  vol.  IX,  page  75).  And  on  page  16  of 
the  same  work  we  read  of  "  illi  qui  portare  debent  banderias  Guastorum  et 
coaiutores  illorum." 
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because  the  people  were  vehemently  minded  that  they  should  be 
hanged.  And  when  the  messenger  was  come  to  the  Prior  and  had 
delivered  his  message,  the  blessed  Prior  was  overcome  with  grief  and 
with  sorrow.  And  forthwith  he  had  recourse  to  those  weapons  which 
God's  servants  ought  to  use,  to  wit  to  prayer.  And  he  left  all  those 
folk  (there  were  in  the  Place  more  than  two  hundred  of  them,  all 
shouting  and  speaking  evil  of  the  friars)  and  went  to  the  Church  and 
shut  himself  in,  and  entered  into  the  chapel  where  is  the  old  picture 
(la  tavola  vecchid)  of  the  Saviour ;  and  with  many  tears,  and  with 
bitter  weeping,  and  with  very  great  sorrow  of  heart,  he  flung  himself 
upon  the  ground  upon  his  knees  and  said  :  '  My  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
Son  of  God,  living  and  true,  Saviour  and  Redeemer  of  all  mankind, 
Thou  knowest  that  by  Thy  grace  Thou  hast  permitted  me  to  be  Prior 
and  guardian  of  this  Thy  holy  place,  whereof  I  am  not  worthy.  Never- 
theless by  Thy  grace  I  have  guarded  it  for  Thee  for  more  than  twenty 
years.  Now,  by  reason  of  my  sins,  I  can  guard  it  for  Thee  no  longer, 
notwithstanding  that  in  that  whereof  we  are  accused  we  are  innocent.' 
And  when  he  had  thus  spoken,  on  a  sudden — albeit  the  weather  was 
clear  and  fair,  and  no  cloud  was  to  be  seen  in  the  sky,  and  it  was 
now  nigh  unto  vespers — almost  as  if  the  sky  had  been  full  of  in- 
visible clouds,  there  came  so  great  a  rain  that  those  three  men  who 
were  already  outside  the  Palace  of  the  Potesta,  and  who,  albeit  they 
were  without  fault,  were  being  hurried  away  to  be  hung,  were  led 
back  into  the  Palace  of  the  Potesta.  And  thereafter,  their  innocence 
being  made  manifest,  they  escaped  death.  The  people  who  were 
armed  in  the  Campo  all  went  to  their  houses  to  lay  aside  their 
weapons ;  and  those  who  had  already  set  forth  to  burn  the  Place 
turned  back.  In  like  manner  the  Contadini  who  were  within  and 
without  the  Place  returned  each  man  to  his  own  home,  so  that  in  a 
little  while  the  Place  was  emptied  of  those  folk,  and  the  blessed  Prior 
remained  in  peace  with  his  friars. 

"  Of  this  miracle  all  the  friars  who  were  at  that  time  in  the  Con- 
vent, to  the  number  of  twelve  at  least,  were  witnesses  

"  Now  it  befel  upon  a  time  that,  as  the  blessed  Prior  was  return- 
ing from  a  certain  place  whither  he  had  gone,  he  beheld  a  poor  man, 
exceeding  sick  and  full  of  sores,  at  the  foot  of  an  apple  tree.  And 
to  assuage  his  hunger  he  was  eating  such  unripe  apples  as  he  found 
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upon  the  ground.  And  forthwith  the  blessed  Prior  went  to  him  and 
took  him  by  the  hand  and  led  him  to  the  Place,  and  made  him  a 
bed  with  his  own  hands,  and  laid  him  thereon,  and  washed  his  sores 
with  warm  wine,  and  tended  him,  and  comforted  him  with  eggs  and 
flesh  and  with  all  those  things  whereof  he  had  need.  And  during 
divers  weeks  he  cared  for  him  and  served  him  with  all  those  things 
whereof  he  had  need.  And  bethinking  him  that  that  poor  man  re- 
presented the  person  of  the  Saviour  of  mankind  to  whose  name  that 
Place  was  builded,1  he  had  great  joy  and  consolation  in  minister- 
ing unto  him,  albeit  the  stench  which  came  from  his  sores  was  so 
great  that  no  man  might  endure  to  enter  that  chamber  for  the 
stench  that  was  therein.2  And  so  he  served  him  with  great  delight, 
and  with  so  much  charity  that  his  strength  came  back  to  him  a  little. 
And  when  this  was  so,  he  gave  him  a  cloak  of  his  and  a  tunic,  and 
bread  and  wine  and  other  trifles  for  his  comfort,  and  some  money, 
and  sent  him  to  the  baths.  And,  after  he  had  been  there  certain 
days,  he  was  perfectly  healed,  and  returned  to  Selva  di  Lago  to  give 
thanks  to  the  Saviour,  and  to  that  blessed  Prior  who  had  done  him 
so  much  charity.  And  the  Prior  yet  once  more  kept  him  certain  days 
to  comfort  him,  and  thereafter  he  sent  him  away  whole  and  joyful 
with  the  peace  of  God. 

He  (i.e.  Fra  Niccol6  Tini)  had  infinite  anxieties  and  tribula- 
tions, and  especially  by  reason  of  the  many  Companies  of  Adventure, 
which,  in  his  day,  came  to  do  damage  to  the  Contado  of  Siena,  so 
that,  once  or  twice  and  sometimes  thrice  a  year,  he  was  obliged  to 
remove  that  which  was  in  the  Place  and  to  flee  therewith  to  the 
fortresses  for  fear  of  the  Companies.  And  he  who  has  experienced 
it  knows  how  much  travail  and  fatigue  and  anxiety  there  is  in  re- 
moving from  a  little  house  once  in  a  year.  Let  him  think  then  what 
the  labor  must  be  in  a  Place  of  a  Religious  Order  divers  miles  in 
length.3  Nevertheless  all  these  things  did  that  blessed  Prior  bear 
with  tranquil  mind.  Nor  could  anything  change  or  perturb  him  save 
only  an  offending  against  God.    But  this  when  he  beheld  the  same 

1  San  Salvatore  di  Lecceto. 

9  Compare  the  Fioretti  di  San  Francesco,  cap.  XXV  ;  and  A.  Capece- 
latro,  Stoj-ia  di  Santa  Caterina  da  Siena  (Siena,  1878),  page  123. 
3  Compare  note  2,  page  217  supra. 
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grieved  him  sore.  His  happy  face  seemed  like  that  of  Moses,  so 
greatly  did  his  heart  burn  with  love  and  charity  ;  and  with  so  great 
joy  did  he  receive  strangers  and  especially  the  servants  of  God  .... 

This  blessed  servant  of  God  was  very  poor  in  that  of  the  things 
which  came  into  his  hands  he  kept  nothing  for  himself,  save  only  for 
his  barest  needs.  Everything  else  he  bestowed  for  the  love  of  God. 
This  Fra  Niccol5  Tini  had  two  very  grievous  and  painful  infirmities 
which  he  bore  all  the  days  of  his  life  with  admirable  patience.  One 
was  that  he  was  ruptured,  and  therefrom  he  suffered  measureless  pain 
and  torment,  and  especially  after  he  had  passed  fifty  years,  so  that 
many  times  a  day  he  flung  himself  down  and  lay  upon  the  walls  of 
the  cloister,  and  put  his  hands  under  and  replaced  in  his  body  the 
intestines  which  were  falling  down.  And,  when  there  was  any  one 
near  who  knew  how  to  help  him,  he  called  him,  and  when  there  was 
not,  he  himself  did  as  best  he  might.  And  oftentimes  have  I  seen 
him  compressing  his  lips  and  teeth,  and  exhibiting  signs  of  so  great 
pain  that  whosoever  saw  him  was  aghast  thereat.  The  other  infirmity 
was  that  he  was  extremely  costive.  And  from  this  cause  also  he  suf- 
fered above  measure.  And  indeed,  at  the  last,  it  was  the  reason  of 
his  death.  Yet,  in  spite  of  all  these  infirmities,  he  never  spared  him- 
self any  fatigue  ;  and  the  fasts  of  Holy  Church  and  of  his  Order  he 
never  neglected  ;  and  on  the  vigils  of  Our  Lady  and  on  the  Fridays 
of  March  he  always  fasted  on  bread  and  water  ;  and  on  Wednesdays 
never  did  he  eat  flesh. 

"  Thereafter,  the  time  being  come  when  the  Saviour  and  Re- 
deemer of  all  mankind  willed  to  put  an  end  to  his  sufferings,  in  the 
same  Place  and  priorate  wherein  he  had  served  fifty  and  four  years, 
so  greatly  did  his  ancient  infirmity  increase  that  for  about  twelve  days 
he  had  no  motion  of  the  bowels.  So  that,  seeing  that  he  must  die, 
he  sent  to  the  General  of  the  Order  who  was  then  in  Siena,  praying 
him  to  send  a  Vicar  to  take  charge  of  the  Convent ;  and  I  was  sent 
in  company  with  this  Vicar.  Now  Fra  Niccol6,  having  confessed  and 
having  received  all  the  sacraments,  called  the  Vicar  and  besought  him 
that  he  would  charge  the  friars  to  pray  God  for  him ....  And  then, 
at  his  last  gasp,  he  called  me  by  name  and  said  :  '  Thou  wilt  per- 
form the  office  at  my  burying.'  And  when  he  had  spoken  these 
words,  he  passed  from  this  life  with  great  peace  .... 
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"  This  blessed  servant  of  God,  Fra  Niccol6  Tini,  passed  from 
this  life  in  the  year  of  Our  Lord  M.  CCC.  LXXXVIII,  on  the  ninth 
day  of  February.  I  that  wrote  the  aforesaid  things  was  his  novice 
and  conventual  for  some  time,  and  had  knowledge  of  him  for  about 
thirty  and  four  years.  And  part  of  the  aforesaid  things  I  myself  saw, 
and  part  I  heard  from  other  friars  worthy  of  credit  who  saw  the  afore- 
said things,  among  whom  was  a  very  great  servant  of  God  who  many 
times  had  heard  him  confess  generally  all  that  he  had  ever  done. 
And  he,  after  he  had  heard  the  aforesaid  things  read,  told  me  that 
everything  was  true  as  it  is  written." 

In  the  XlVth  century  the  Augustinian  friars  of  Lecceto 
were  deservedly  held  in  high  esteem  ;  and  they  seem  to 
have  kept  themselves  almost  entirely  unspotted  from  the 
world  in  a  period  of  ever  increasing  corruption.  St.  Cathe- 
rine speaks  of  them,  in  her  letters,  as  veri  ortolani  spiri- 
tuali,  che  disradicano  le  spine  dei  peccati,  e  piantano  le 
virtu  ;  grandi  servi  di  Dio,  che  amano  la  solitudine,  da  cut 
li  chiania  il  Papa  Urbano  VI  per  utile  della  Chiesa.  And 
it  seems  that  S.  Bernardino  himself  was  at  one  time  minded 
to  enter  the  Augustinian  order,  being  urged  thereto  by  his 
Aunt  Bartolomea,  who  was  a  Terziaria  Leccetana,  and  with 
whom  he  had  visited  the  Convent  as  a  boy.1  Nor,  if  we 
may  believe  the  legend,  was  his  final  determination  to  join 
the  Francescans  due  in  any  way  to  the  superior  sanctity 
of  the  latter  order.2 

And  so  it  was  that,  while,  on  the  one  hand,  the  youth 


1  Gaspero  Olmi,  I  Senesi  d1  una  volta  (Siena,  tip.  San  Bernardino,  1889), 
page  189  et  seq.— It  is  to  this  relative  that  Fra  Bernardino  refers  in  the  words 
'  quella  mia  madre  monna  Bartolomea" — Prediche  volgari,  III,  501. — He  re- 
garded her  as  his  spiritual  mother,  since  it  was  largely  through  her  influence 
that  he  took  the  cowl.    Compare  page  in  supra. 

2  F.  Alessio,  Storia  di  San  Bernardino  da  Siena  e  del  suo  tempo,  pa- 
ges 77,  78. 
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of  Siena  passed  their  days  in  banquetting  and  in  riotous 
living,  all  too  often  encouraged  and  countenanced  in  their 
evil  courses  by  careless  and  worldly  ecclesiastics  who  them- 
selves, also,  desired  to  eat  of  the  fruit  of  the  tree  of  know- 
ledge, and  to  prove  by  experience  all  the  pleasures  of  this 
life  ;  on  the  other,  the  solitary  hermit,  immured  within  the 
dim  and  silent  cloister,  strove  to  suffocate  every  human 
emotion,  and  clad  only  in  coarse  sackcloth,  with  cold  bare 
feet  upon  the  cold  bare  stones,  combatted,  with  relentless 
penance  and  unceasing  prayer,  the  ever-present  desires  of 
the  flesh. 

Thus  Fra  Filippo  tells  us  of  a  humble  friar  whom,  ever 
and  anon,  the  devil  afflicted  *  with  very  great  carnal  tempta- 
tions which  oftentimes  he  might  not  resist :  wherefore  he 
went  into  a  wood  where  he  had  made  him  a  hut  and 
whither  he  frequently  betook  himself  to  pray  :  and  thither 
he  carried  a  bundle  of  nettles  which  he  laid  upon  the 
ground,  and  then  stripping  himself  birth-naked,  save  only 
for  his  drawers,  he  rolled  upon  those  nettles  and  rubbed 
himself  with  them.  And  this  he  did  so  much  and  so  many 
times  that  at  last  he  triumphed,  and  by  the  grace  of  God 
was  delivered  from  every  carnal  temptation/ 1  And  on 
this  wise,  with  similar  weapons,  countless  others  combatted 
their  lustful  thoughts.2    With  equal  artlessness  does  Fra 

1  Assempro  XXIII. 

2  The  hagiology  of  the  Church  abounds  in  legends  of  a  similar  character, 
from  the  time  of  St.  Ammonius,  who,  when  less  decisive  measures  failed, 
bored  his  flesh  with  hot  irons.  St.  Gregory  the  Great  relates  how  the  devil 
once  enkindled  in  the  heart  of  St.  Benedict  such  inordinate  desires  that  the 
poor  saint  found  no  other  means  of  putting  the  tempter  to  flight  than  by 
stripping  himself  naked  and  rolling  among  thorns  and  briars  (Dial.,  L.  II, 
cap.  II).  The  same  thing  befel  the  Blessed  Franco  da  Grotti  who,  although 
a  septuagenarian,  was  so  tempted  that  he  was  obliged  "  a  gettarsi  nudo  sopra 
certi  falci  di  spine  che  quivi  haveva  per  altro  suo  bisogno  apparrechiati  e 
voltolarsi  sopra  infino  al  sangue." — Razzi,   Vile  dcy  Santi  e  Beati  toscani. 
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Filippo  relate  the  lives  of  other  holy  men ;  and,  side  by 
side  with  the  grotesque  tales  of  avenging  saints  and  de- 
mons, we  have  many  a  simple  golden  legend  like  that  of 
the  dying  child  who,  while  his  kinsfolk  stood  weeping  about 
his  bed,  beheld  <(  a  beautiful  garden  and  so  exceeding  lovely 
that  it  would  be  impossible  either  to  describe  or  imagine 
it ;  ;>  1  or  that  other  of  the  pious  anchorite  whose  life  had 
been  one  long  hymn  of  love  and  kindness,  and  who,  feel- 
ing the  hour  of  his  death  approaching,  kneeled  down  and 
laid  his  weary  head  upon  the  missal  which  he  had  opened 
at  the  words,  In  manus  tuas,  Domine,  commendo  spiritum 
meum,  and  so  passed  away.2  Sometimes  Christ  himself 
appeared  to  those  lowly  followers  of  his,  in  the  solitude  of 
their  cells  or  in  the  dim  shades  of  the  ilex  woods,  speak- 
ing comfortable  words,  and  bidding  them  continue  stead- 
fast in  the  faith.3  Nor  did  the  Madonna  fail  her  servants 
at  their  need,  saving  from  outrage  "  a  maiden  marvellously 
beautiful  *  who  had  vowed  to  her  perpetual  virginity  ; 4  and 
drawing  forth  from  the  raging  billows  a  sailor  who  had 
called  upon  her  name.5 

Naturally  in  the  Assempri  there  are  no  examples  of  the 
more  robust  virtues  ;  and,  although  humility,  resignation 
and  obedience  are  amply  illustrated,  I  recall  no  instance  of 
active  courage,  of  self  reliance  or  of  patriotism.  Indeed 
we  are  so  satiated  with  meekness  and  unresisting  patience 


pages  389,  390. — A  collection  of  these  tales  was  made  by  Giraldus  Cam- 
brensis  in  his  Gemma  Ecclesiastica,  Dist.  II. 

1  Assempro  VII. 

2  Assempro  XXIII. 

3  Assempri  XXIII,  XXIV. 

4  Assempro  LVIII. 

s  Assempro  XXL— Compare  also  Assempri  XXXII  XXXIII,  XXXV. 
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that  we  recollect  with  a  feeling  akin  to  relief  that  there 
had  been  Sienese  monks  who  were  worthy  of  the  name  of 
men.  We  think  with  a  glow  of  approbation  of  the  defence 
of  the  Monaster)/  of  S.  Salvatore  della  Berardenga  which 
compelled  the  admiration  even  of  a  hostile  chronicler ; 1  and 
we  can  almost  forgive  those  Friars  of  S.  Austino  who, 
in  1373,  "killed  with  their  knives  their  Provincial  at 
S.  Antonio/' 2 

Moreover,  to  a  certain  extent,  Fra  Filippo  lends  him- 
self to  that  consecration  of  uncleanliness  which  was  so  com- 
mon among  monastic  writers.  In  one  of  his  Assempri  he 
intimates  that  it  was  an  extremely  improper  thing  for  a 
friar  to  care  whether  his  food  were  dirty  or  not ; 3  and  he 
records,,  as  a  mark  of  special  grace  in  John  the  lay-brother, 
that  *  he  had  no  clothes  save  those  which  he  always  wore, 
and  in  them  he  slept.  *  In  these  he  went  about  until 
they  were  so  tattered  that  they  were  absolutely  falling  to 
pieces  ;  and,  since  he  had  no  false  modesty  as  to  being 
*  covered  from  worldly  shame/'  it  seems  that  he  would  have 
continued  to  wear  them  to  the  end  of  the  chapter  if  a 
miracle  had  not  been  performed  on  his  behalf.4 

These,  however,  are  but  slight  blemishes  when  we  con- 
sider the  character  of  the  man  and  of  the  age  in  which  he 
wrote ;  and  I  only  recall  them  because  they  help  us  to  re- 

1  "  Assumpto  victorioso  carrocio,  denuo  (Florentini)  intraverunt  senensem 
potentissime  comitatum,  et  intrantes  regionem  Ascialingam,  obsiderunt  castrum 
quod  dicitur  Monasterium,  quod  integrum  reliquerunt,  cum  in  eodem  stantes 
se  more  non  defenderent  monachorum." — Sanzanome,  Gesta  Florentinorum 
(Florentine  edition),  page  139,  at  bottom. 

2  Cronica  Sanese  in  Muratori,  XV,  238. 

3  Assempro  XXIV  "  un  costume  el  quale  benche  sia  bello  nel  secolo, 

ne  la  religione  de'  servi  di  Dio  e  molto  brutto  e  vitoparoso  cioe  che  sopra  '1 

modo  era  schifo  Et  era  un  fastiggio  a  vederlo  mangiare."  Compare 

note  2  on  pages  186,  187  siipra. 

*  Assempro  XXIII. 
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alize  how  little  the  great  changes  which  were  going  on  in 
the  world  without  affected  Fra  Filippo.  For  him  the  same 
ideas  sufficed  as  sufficed  long  centuries  afterwards  for  Richard 
Cecil.  *  Hell  is  before  me.  Thousands  of  souls  are  shut 
up  there  in  everlasting  agonies.  Jesus  stands  forth  to  save 
men  from  rushing  into  this  bottomless  abyss.  He  sends 
me  to  proclaim  His  ability  and  His  love.  I  want  no  fourth 
idea !  Every  fourth  idea  is  contemptible !  Every  fourth 
idea  is  a  grand  impertinence !  * 

And  so,  with  all  the  fierce  energy  of  a  Hebrew  prophet, 
he  preached  his  narrow  creed. 

II. 

In  the  ancient  legend,  the  three  monks  who  set  out  to 
seek  the  Terrestrial  Paradise,  instead  of  finding  themselves 
in  Eden,  found  themselves  in  Hell. 

"  And  they  beheld  a  very  great  lake  full  of  serpents 
which  seemed  to  vomit  forth  fire ;  and  they  heard  voices 
come  from  that  lake  and  shrieks  as  of  a  miserable  people 
that  wept....  And  they  came  unto  a  place  exceeding  deep 
and  horrible  and  rough  and  rocky,  wherein  they  saw  a 
woman  naked,  and  passing  filthy  and  dishevelled.  And 
when  she  opened  her  mouth  to  cry  aloud,  lo,  a  dragon 
took  her  head  in  his  mouth  and  cruelly  bit  her  tongue. 
And  the  hair  of  that  woman  was  long  even  unto  the 
ground.  .  .  * 

And  as  it  fared  with  those  monks,  so  was  it  with  Fra 
Filippo.  He  commences  his  Assempri  *  to  the  laud  and 
reverence  of  God  and  of  His  Most  Holy  Mother/'  and  for 
the  comfort  of  * good  and  devout  persons ; >y  and  he  speaks 
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first  of  a  *  miracle  of  the  Virgin  Mary/'  and  of <(  the  Glory 
of  the  Life  Eternal.*  But  he  soon  loses  his  way  and  leads 
us  among  the  demons  of  the  pit;  while  the  figure  which 
dominates  his  whole  book  is  that  of  the  Devil.  Indeed  he 
does  more  than  dominate  it.  He  permeates  it  through 
and  through,  and  we  sup  full  of  horrors. 

For  Fra  Filippo,  Satan  was  no  mere  spiritual  enemy, 
but  a  corporeal  being,  as  real  and  palpable  as  any  human 
foeman,  venomous  as  the  Hydra  and  multiform  as  Proteus. 
All  the  temptations  which  vexed  mankind  were  directly 
attributable  to  his  agency;  he  stood  ever  ready  to  seize 
upon  those  who  had  hearkened  to  him  and  to  hurry  them 
away  to  everlasting  torments. 

The  paintings  in  the  portico  of  the  Church  of  the 
Monastery  of  Lecceto,  of  which  I  have  already  spoken  in 
connection  with  the  ghtoco  delle  tavole,  give  us  a  vivid  idea 
of  the  conception  which  the  men  of  those  days  had  formed 
of  the  eternal  vigilance  of  the  Evil  One.  Behind  the  angry 
gamester  stands  a  demon  with  raised  talons,  ready,  if  the 
quarrel  should  prove  fatal,  to  clutch  the  soul  of  the  victim. 
Above  the  merrymakers  in  the  great  square  waggon,  which 
forms,  perhaps,  the  most  prominent  object  in  these  affreschi, 
hovers  a  rose  crowned  Cupid,  but  upon  one  of  the  horses 
which  draw  it  sits  a  fiend  with  two  faces,  one  of  which  regards 
the  jovial  crew,  while  the  other  is  intent  upon  an  open  book 
wherein  he  notes  down  every  careless  word  and  every 
amorous  glance.1    On  his  left  hand  walks  his  fellow,  armed 

1  The  idea  of  such  a  record  was  a  common  one  in  those  days.  Nor 
was  there  any  action,  however  unimportant,  any  thought,  however  fleeting, 
which  the  foul  fiend  neglected  to  register  if  only  it  contained  the  slightest 
taint  of  evil.  St.  Augustin,  upon  one  occasion,  beheld  a  devil  who  carried 
upon  his  shoulders  a  huge  volume  wherein  were  inscribed,  in  their  order,  all 
the  sins  of  men.    More  often,  however,  a  separate  book,  heavy  and  black, 
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with  a  bow  and  arrow,  while,  on  his  right,  rides  a  thought- 
less youth,  who,  ignorant  of  the  presence  of  his  grisly 
companions,  thrums  upon  a  lute  and  turns  to  speak  to 
some  one  behind  him.  In  a  tree,  watching  the  hunters, 
is  a  devil.  Another  stands  behind  the  money  changers  ; 
and  in  the  picture  of  the  tribunal,  in  the  top  right-hand 
corner,  sound  waves,  extending  from  the  mouth  of  a  demon 
to  the  ear  of  the  presiding  magistrate,  are  represented  by 
undulating  lines.  Fishermen  cannot  let  down  their  nets 
into  the  sea,  but  a  foul  fiend  hangs  upon  the  prow  of  their 
skiff  awaiting  a  possible  mischance ;  while,  in  battle,  whether 
by  sea  or  land,  hellish  forms  hover  about  the  combatants, 
or  bend  beneath  the  weight  of  the  lost  souls  which  they 
are  carrying  with  them  to  hell.1  And,  through  all  this 
tragedy  of  human  life,  no  God  looks  out  of  heaven  upon 


was  devoted  to  each  individual  transgressor.  And  this  the  demons  ostenta- 
tiously cast  into  one  of  the  scales  of  the  Divine  balance,  opposing  it  to  the 
tiny  golden  book  in  which  the  Guardian  Angel  had  lovingly  described  all  the 
good  and  meritorious  actions  of  his  ward.  In  many  mediaeval  churches — as, 
for  example,  in  the  Cathedral  of  Halberstadt — we  find  the  devil  depicted  as 
writing  down  the  names  of  those  who  sleep  or  gossip,  or,  in  any  other  way, 
fail  to  preserve  a  devout  attitude  in  the  house  of  God.  In  the  life  of  Saint 
Aicadro  we  read  that,  a  poor  man  having  ventured  to  cut  his  hair  on  a 
Sunday,  the  Evil  One  was  seen  standing  in  a  corner  of  the  room,  recording 
the  desecration  of  the  Lord's  Day  on  a  piece  of  parchment. — A.  Graf,  // 
Diavolo  (Fratelli  Treves,  Milano,  1890),  pages  309,  310.  Compare  Mitt,  Leg- 
gende  e  Superstizioni  del  Medio  Evo,  by  the  same  author  (E.  Loescher,  To- 
rino, 1893),  vol.  II,  page  106,  and  note  206,  page  135. 

1  It  always  appears  to  me  that  Fra  Filippo  must  have  had  these  affreschi 
in  mind  when,  in  Assempro  LI,  he  speaks  of  "  Coloro  che  stanno  tutto  T  di 
oziosi,  e  solamente  vacano  tutto  '1  di  a  ritrovarsi  in  brigate,  e  con  compagni 
a  ridare  et  a  cianciare,  e  tutto  di  parlare  parole  oziose  e  vane,  e  disutili ;  e 
tutto  di  mormorando  e  detraendo  e'  fatti  altrui,  e  tuttodi  giocando  a'  diversi 
giuochi  abbominevoli,  e  tutto  di  disonestando  co'  fatti  e  co'  le  parole  in  ogni 
mal  modo;  et  andarsi  spassando  a  ucellare  e  a  cacciare  e  mangiare  e  bere 
tutto  di  come  le  bestie,  e  tuttodi  facendo  le  cose  pericolose  et  abbominevoli, 
e  le  false  vendite  e  gl'  iniqui  contratti,  e  facendo  le  merende  e'  conviti  e 
de'  povari  non  curarsi  niente ;  questi  cotali  che  fanno  simili  cose  e  peg- 
giori  " 
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his  creatures ;  no  angel  form  is  seen  striving  to  snatch 
one  single  soul  from  the  grasp  of  the  spirits  of  darkness.1 
The  world  is  given  over  to  evil.  Only  in  the  cloister  is 
there  safety  and  help.2 

Neither  for  the  transgressor  were  the  denizens  of  Hell 
the  only  enemies  to  be  feared.  The  very  Saints  themselves, 
leaving  light-heartedly  the  presence  of  Eternal  Love,  de- 
scended to  earth  to  wreak  ferocious  vengeance  upon  those 
wretched  sinners  who  had  violated  the  laws  not  of  God,  but 
of  the  Church.  A  poor  peasant,  because  he  replied  to 
one  who  expostulated  with  him  for  working  on  the  day  of 
St.  Bartholomew,  that  the  Saint  would  not  provide  food  and 
drink  for  his  children,  broke  his  leg  and  became  a  helpless 
cripple,  unable  to  earn  a  living  for  his  family.  K<  And  on  such 
wise/' says  Fra  Filippo,  with  angry  cynicism,  *  St.  Bartho- 
lomew gave  food  and  drink  to  his  children. >y  3 

And  yet  this  was  the  same  Fra  Filippo  who  laboured 
so  fearlessly  among  those  who  were  smitten  by  the  pestilence, 
and  who  recounted  with  such  tender  sympathy  the  charitable 
deeds  of  Fra  Niccolo  Tini ! 4 


1  Very  different  is  the  teaching  of  Fra  Bernardino  :  "  Ma  sopra  del- 
l'anima  sono  gli  angioli ;  li  quali  angioli  c'inducono  e  sospingono  e  ci  inlu- 
minano  in  tutte  quelle  cose  che  noi  doviamo  fare.  E'  quali  angioli  v'  hanno 
condotti  qui  ad  udire  in  questo  Campo,  e  tutto  questo  Campo  e  pieno  d'  an- 
gioli, e' quali  vi  fanno  stare  attenti  a  udire  le  parole,  le  quali  a  loda  di  Dio 
vi  so'  dette  da  me....:'  Le  prediche  volgari,  I,  39. 

2  See  the  affreschi  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Church  door.  It  is  no- 
ticeable that  in  Dante's  Paradiso  the  best  seats  in  heaven  are  reserved  for 
such  unworthy  types  of  humanity  as  SS.  Dominic,  Bernard  and  Peter  Da- 
mianus,  all  of  them  narrow-minded  mediaeval  monks. — Mr.  Owen  [op.  cit.y 
page  115)  remarks  that,  "had  Petrarca  planned  a  Divina  Commedia,  the  oc- 
cupants of  the  Inferno  and  Paradiso  would  undoubtedly  have  been  compelled 
to  change  places." 

3  Assempro  XLIX. 

4  Compare  what  I  have  said  on  pages  203,  204  with  regard  to  Fra  Fi- 
lippo's  indifference  to  human  suffering. 
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Regarded  from  a  modern  stand-point,  the  thing  ap- 
pears inexplicable  ;  and  our  first  impression  is  one  of  sur- 
prise that  any  man  should  venture  to  tell  such  a  story  for 
fear  of  shocking  the  moral  sense  of  his  readers.  I  think, 
however,  that  a  very  slight  amount  of  thought,  will  convince 
us  that  there  was  no  likelihood  of  any  such  result.  Not 
only  did  there  exist  among  the  people  generally  an  extra- 
ordinary misapprehension  of  their  moral  duties, 1  but  it  is 
to  be  remembered  also  that  the  doing  of  labour  upon  a 
feast  of  the  Church,  except  in  cases  of  absolute  necessity, 
constituted  a  mortal  sin. 2  Nor  was  the  vengeance  of  the 
Saint  such  as  would  be  likely  to  offend  the  susceptibil- 
ities of  an  age  in  which  men,  besides  being  intensely 
vindictive, 3  were  almost  as  cruel  as  children,  and  delighted 
so  much  in  inflicting  torture  that  their  very  jests  were 
ruthless.4    Doubtless  the  mutilations,  burnings  and  scourg- 

1  W.  E.  H.  Lecky,  History  of  European  Morals,  vol.  II,  pages  256,  257 ; 
Hallam,  Middle  Ages,  vol.  Ill,  page  306  ;  J.  Owen,  op.  cit.,  page  78  et  seq. 
— Compare  Sacchetti,  Nov.  CIX  ;  and,  for  an  extraordinary  idea  of  what 
was  thought  to  be  pleasing  to  the  Almighty,  see  the  comment  at  the  end 
of  Nov.  XXIV. — The  following  passage  from  the  life  of  Benvenuto  Cellini 
(II,  xxviii)  is  also  worthy  of  notice  in  this  connection  : — "  The  first  man  I 
attacked  was  the  plaintiff  who  sued  me ;  and  one  evening  I  wounded  him  in 
the  legs  and  arms  so  severely,  taking  care  however  not  to  kill  him,  that  I  de- 
prived him  of  the  use  of  both  his  legs.  Then  I  sought  out  the  fellow  who 
had  brought  the  suit  and  used  him  also  in  such  wise  that  he  dropped  it. 
Returning  thanks  to  God  for  this  and  every  other  dispensation,  &c." — For  a 
remarkable  instance  of  a  complete  lack  of  the  sense  of  proportion  with  regard 
to  the  relative  wickedness  of  certain  actions,  see  Poggii  Facelice  (edition  Liseux), 
vol.  I,  page  114. 

-  San  Bernardino  insists  on  this  doctrine  with  great  earnestness —  Prediche 
volgari,  III,  244.    Compare  note  2  on  page  162  supra. 

3  Who  does  not  remember  the  indignant  scorn  which,  even  amid  the 
tortures  of  hell,  stirred  Geri  del  Bello,  on  beholding  a  kinsman  who,  although 
still  living,  had  not  avenged  his  violent  death? — Inferno,  XXIX,  v.  19  et  seq. 

4  Besides  the  numerous  malicious  burle  recounted  by  Franco  Sacchetti, 
the  reader  may  compare  G.  Sermini,  Nov.  Ill,  IV,  V,  XXXV,  and,  worst 
of  all,  II  Lasca's  second  Novella  of  the  Prima  Cena,  a  story  which  appears 
doubly  horrible  because  it  is  put  in  the  mouth  of  a  woman,  and  because,  for 
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ings,  which  formed  so  prominent  a  feature  in  the  criminal 
justice  of  the  XHIth  and  XlVth  centuries,  did  much  to 
foster  these  unaimiable  characteristics ;  1  and  the  story  of 
the  Blessed  Francesco  of  Siena  shows  how  little  even  holy 
men  were  disposed  to  pocket  an  affront,  or  were  expected 
by  their  contemporaries  to  do  so.2 

Moreover,  I  take  it  that  no  community  can  long  continue 
to  acquiesce  in  a  low  standard  of  morality  without  a  cor- 
responding deterioration  in  their  conception  of  the  deity 
whom  they  worship,  since  the  objects  of  reverence  of  a 
people,  be  they  gods  or  saints,  are  rarely  credited  with  a 
much  higher  degree  of  moral  or  spiritual  excellence  than 

all  its  fiendish  cruelty,  it  caused  such  keen  amusement  to  the  "  quattro  gio 
vani  donne,  nobili  e  belle  tutte,  leggiadre  e  graziose  a  meraviglia,"  who  formed 
part  of  the  company. 

1  The  following  passage  from  the  Cronachetta  Senese  affords  a  vivid  picture 
of  the  sort  of  spectacles  to  which  the  Sienese  were  inured  in  the  XlVth  cen- 
tury.   The  date  is  1315. 

8  El  venardi  a  di  dicioto  d'aprile  [fuoro  messe]  le  forche  nel  Champo  e 
fecevi  in[picchare]  uno  che  fu  menato  di  contado,  che  aveva  furato  un  citolo  : 
esso  di  si  volevano  tagliare  el  pie  a  sete  chontadini,  la  chagione  fue  perche 
la  Podesta  aveva  fatto  andare  el  bando  che  neuno  chontadino  ne  forestiere 
non  dovesse  venire  a  la  Cita,  bando  el  pie.  Chesto  si  fecie  per  la  brigha 
de'  Tolomei  e  de'  Salimbeni.  E  deti  sete  erano  leghati  e  avendo  e  pie  su  el 
ciepo,  gridava  la  giente  sieno  lasati,  e  aventare  le  pietre,  e  fu  lo'  tolti  e  ta- 
gliate  le  funi  e  chanparo  e  sei ;  e  1'  uno,  e  quelo  uno,  lo  Podesta  talio  la 
testa  e  gitollo  giu  per  le  finestre  del  palazo  ;  chesto  fecie  a  ribidio  di  choloro 
che  feciero  fugire  i  altri ;  per  essa  chagione  fue  e  romore." 

Compare  the  Misc.  storica  senese,  vol.  I  (1893),  page  47 ;  and  C.  Fal- 
letti-Fossati,  op.  cit.,  page  151. 

That  men  of  weak  nerves  sometimes  committed  suicide,  rather  than  face 
,r  examination  "  at  the  hands  of  the  Magistrates  of  the  Commune,  is  proved 
by  the  case  of  Fardello— OwzzVa  Sanese,^  ad  ann.  1372,  in  Muratori,  XV, 
col.  234. 

"  Uno  chiamato  Fardello,  il  quale  avea  recate  lettare  a  uno  de'  Dodici 
in  Siena,  per  questo  fu  sostenuto  e  messo  in  Palazzo  de'  Signori  di  sopra 
dalla  loggia  per  esaminarlo :  di  che  il  detto  Fardello  ebbe  paura,  che  era  di 
poco  animo,  e  gittosi  dalle  finestre  del  Campo,  e  mori." 

-  Legenda  beati  Francisci  de  Senis,  cited  by  Professor  Zdekauer  in  his 
Vita  privata  nel  dugento,  page  21. 
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the  generally  accepted  ideal  of  their  votaries.  With  the 
increasing  corruption  of  Greek  civilization  the  popular  relig- 
ion was  made  to  lend  its  sanction  to  the  worst  abomina- 
tions. Hebe,  the  cup-bearer  of  the  gods,  was  replaced  by 
Ganymede,  and  the  foulest  vices  of  earth  were  transported 
to  Olympus. 1  The  Jehovah  of  the  ancient  Jews  was  bar- 
barous and  cruel,  because  they  were  barbarous  and  cruel. 
He  commanded  fearful  massacres,  and  cherished  resentment 
against  generations  which  were  yet  unborn.  But,  as  the 
Hebrews  advanced  in  civilization,  so  did  their  conception 
of  their  Deity  become  more  exalted,  until  at  last  one  of 
their  prophets  ventured  to  flatly  contradict  an  aspersion 
which  their  first  law-giver  had  cast  upon  the  Divine  Justice.2 

The  same  thing  is  true  of  Christianity.  And  Dean  Mil- 
man,  while  strongly  protesting  against  the  assumption  that  the 
origin  of  the  religion  can  be  attributed  to  the  gradual  and 
spontaneous  development  of  the  human  mind,  lays  it  down 
as  an  axiom  that  *  its  specific  character  will  almost  entirely 
depend  upon  the  character  of  the  people  who  are  its  vo- 
taries ;  it  will  darken  with  the  darkness,  and  brighten  with 
the  light,  of  each  succeeding  century ;  in  an  ungenial  time 
it  will  recede  so  far  from  its  genuine  and  essential  nature 
as  scarcely  to  retain  any  sign  of  its  divine  original ;  it  will 
advance  with  the  advancement  of  human  nature,  and  keep 
up  the  moral  to  the  utmost  height  of  the  intellectual  cul- 
ture of  man.  * 3 

The  gospel  of  Christ  was  a  gospel  of  glad  tidings. 
*He  went  throughout  every  city  and  every  village,  preach- 

1  W.  E.  H.  Lecky,  op.  cit.,  vol.  II,  page  312  and  note  r. 

2  Exodus,  XX,  5 ;  Ezekiel,  XVIII,  3.  The  Prophet  contemptuously  calls  it 
a  "  proverb,"  and  simply  ignores  and  confutes  it  as  a  barbarism  and  obsolete. 

3  The  History  of  Giristianity  from  the  birth  of  Christ  to  the  abolition 
of  Paganism  in  the  Roma7i  Empire  (London,  1867),  vol.  I,  page  48. 
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ing  and  shewing  the  glad  tidings  of  the  Kingdom  of  God/' 
In  other  words,  He  proclaimed  Himself  the  Saviour  of 
mankind.  He  did  not  preach  heaven  or  hell,  for  the  new 
faith  was  not  based  upon  a  system  of  rewards  and  punish- 
ments. On  the  contrary,  it  has  been  well  said  that  the 
teaching  of  Christ  is  <(  a  teaching  which  makes  everything 
turn  upon  the  present,  and  wholly  discourages  that  rather 
futile  '  futuristic  '  temper  which  has  been  so  characteristic 
of  popular  Christianity.*  And  I  think  that,  if  due  allowance 
be  made  for  the  fact  that  He  used  a  style  which  was 
distinctively  Eastern,  constantly  figurative  and  not  un- 
frequently  hyperbolical, 1  we  shall  be  forced  to  admit  that 
His  rare  and  ambiguous  references  to  the  end  of  those 
who  refuse  to  hear  Him  imply  no  more  than  an  exclusion 
from  the  place  which  He  has  gone  to  prepare  for  His  elect — 
an  inevitable  following  of  a  lower  and  meaner  life  in  the 
world  beyond  the  grave,  embittered  by  a  full  realization 
of  what  might  have  been.  Such  a  doom  is  inexpressibly 
terrible  ;  and  it  is  unquestionable  that  Our  Lord's  teaching 
upon  this  subject  is  gloomy  in  the  extreme,  but  it  is  not 
definite,  and  cannot  be  made  so  by  any  ingenuity  in  the 
marshalling  and  handling  of  texts. 2 

The  same  thing  may  be  said  of  the  teaching  of  the 
Apostles.  Their  business  was  to  preach  their  Master. 
They  troubled  themselves  but  little  about  a  subject  so 
purely  speculative  as  eschatology.  For  them  Christ  was 
all  in  all. 

It  is  notorious  that,  in  the  early  Church,  the  drift  of 
thought  about  the  life  beyond  the  grave  was  uncertain, 

1  See  The  Kingdom  of  Heaven  here  and  hereafter,  by  the  Rev.  Rayner 
Winterbotham  (London,  Methuen  &  Co.,  1898),  pages  vii,  viii. 

2  Op.  cit.j  Excursus  III,  page  241  et  seq. 
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hesitating,  fluctuating  ;  and  the  cross  currents  of  opinion 
ran  hither  and  thither  much  as  they  do  now.1  Certainly 
the  ardour  which  impelled  men  and  women  to  rush  headlong 
into  martyrdom,  until  the  heathen  magistrates  often  desisted 
from  pure  weariness  when  they  saw  the  crowds  pressing 
forward  to  suffer  death  for  their  religion,  was  not  inspired 
by  any  fear  of  hell,  nor  even  by  any  hope  of  heaven. 
The  Christians  of  that  age  felt  that  they  were  Christ's  and 
that  all  the  powers  of  darkness  could  not  prevail  against 
them.  Of  heaven  they  scarcely  thought  at  all,  so  eagerly 
did  they  look  forward  to  meeting  their  Saviour.  It  was 
only  the  place  where  He  was. 

For  such  men  speculations  as  to  the  fate  of  the  lost 
can  have  had  no  personal  interest.  A  Tertullian  might 
revel  in  the  thought  of  the  torments  which  were  reserved 
for  the  persecutors  of  the  Church,2  and  gentler  natures 
might  grieve  to  think  them  possible.  But  the  individual 
Christian  can  have  rarely  feared  for  himself.  He  had  already 
sacrificed  all  the  pleasures  of  this  world,  and  he  was  fully 
prepared,  often  even  anxious,  to  give  up  life  itself  for  a 
Master  who,  he  knew,  would  not  forsake  his  faithful  servants,  rj 
The  inscriptions  of  the  Catacombs  prove  how  sure  and 
certain  was  the  hope  which  animated  the  Church  in  those 
days.  *  Neither  bad  grammar  nor  defective  orthography, 
nor  rude  art  nor  cramped  space,  nor  damp  nor  darkness 
can  dim  or  distort  the  light  with  which  the  consciousness 
of  immortality  floods  and  glorifies  these  subterranean  vaults. 
All  here  is  joy  and  brightness  and  hope.  The  often-repeated 
inscription  '  In  peace  '  tells  its  own  tale.     The  paintings 

1  Op.  cit.}  pages  211,  212. 

2  De  Spectac,  cap.  XXX. — A  translation  will  be  found  in  Lecky's  Ra- 
tionalism in  Europe  (second  edition),  vol.  I,  pages  356,  357. 
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are  all  conceived  in  the  same  spirit.  Now  it  is  a  dove  or 
the  palm  branch,  emblems  of  love,  of  innocence,  and  of 
victory.  Now  it  is  the  Good  Shepherd,  tenderly  bearing 
on  his  shoulders  the  feeble  or  maimed  one  of  the  flock. 
And  now  again  it  is  a  heathen  subject  adopted  and  trans- 
figured by  a  Christian  baptism.  Orpheus,  thrilling,  en- 
trancing, dissolving  the  souls  of  men  with  the  ecstacies  of 
his  unearthly  music — not  failing  now  to  '  quite  set  free  His 
half-regained '  spouse,  but  presenting  her,  ransomed  and 
sanctified  without  spot  or  wrinkle  before  the  Eternal  throne, 
triumphing  over  death  on  His  cross  and  in  His  grave,  and 
thus,  in  a  new  and  higher  sense, 

'  Making  Hell  grant  what  Love  did  seek.  '  "  1 

But  afterwards  all  this  was  changed.  The  first  fervour 
of  enthusiasm  died  away,  faith  and  love  grew  cold,  and, 
as  men  tried  to  live  for  both  worlds,  to  serve  two  masters, 
the  terror  of  the  unknown  increased  and  compassed  them 
about.  Nor  were  the  clergy  slow  to  profit  by  the  op- 
portunity, or  to  perceive  the  overwhelming  argument  which 
the  Catholic  doctrine  of  eternal  punishment  afforded  them. 
Little  recked  they  that  the  Founder  of  the  religion  which 
they  professed  to  teach  had  never  spoken  of  the  destiny 
of  the  lost  except  in  picture  language,  which  was  evidently 
not  intended  to  be  turned  into  dogmatic  assertions,  or  that 
the  great  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  had  used  expressions 
which  might  well  be  thought  to  imply  that  he,  at  least, 
looked  forward  to  a  final  restoration  of  all  intelligent  beings 
to  their  proper  place  in  the  great  order  of  things  of  which 

1  J.  B.  Lightfoot,  D.  D.,  Historical  Essays  (London,  Macmillan  &  Co., 
1895),  pages  67,  68. 
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Christ  is  the  Head,  and  Christ  the  bond  of  union.1  The 
doctrine  of  eternal  torment  gave  the  Church  immense  power, 
and  she  did  not  hesitate  to  use  it. 

* Throughout  the  Middle  Ages  the  world  after  death 
continued  to  reveal  more  and  more  fully  its  awful  secrets. 
Hell,  Purgatory,  Heaven  became  more  distinct,  if  it  may 
be  so  said,  more  visible.  Their  site,  their  topography, 
their  torments,  their  trials,  their  enjoyments  became  more 
conceivable,  almost  more  palpable  to  sense:  till  Dante 
summed  up  the  whole  of  this  traditional  lore,  or  at  least, 
with  a  Poet's  intuitive  sagacity,  seized  on  all  which  was 
most  imposing,  effective,  real,  and  condensed  it  in  his  three 
co-ordinate  poems.  That  Hell  had  a  local  existence,  that 
immaterial  spirits  suffered  bodily  and  material  torments, 
none,  or  scarcely  one  hardy  speculative  mind,  presumed  to 
doubt.  Hell  had  admitted,  according  to  legend,  more  than 
one  visitant  from  this  upper  world,  who  returned  to  relate 
his  fearful  journey  to  wondering  man :  St.  Farcy,  St.  Vettin, 
a  layman  Bernilo....  The  mediaeval  Hell  had  gathered 
from  all  ages,  all  lands,  all  races,  its  imagery,  its  denizens, 
its  site,  its  access,  its  commingling  horrors....  The  Priest- 
hood held  the  keys/2 

These  things  were  proclaimed  from  every  pulpit  with 
an  iteration,  an  insistence,  which  could  not  fail  to  lower 
the  whole  tone  of  religion.  Such  teaching  was  neces- 
sarily degrading.  The  distress  and  panic  which  it  caused 
crushed  out  all  unselfish  aims.  Men  thought  only  of 
saving  their  own  souls,  and  did  good  to  others  with  the 
sole  object  of  purchasing  pardon  for  themselves.  For  a 
gospel  of  salvation  was  substituted  a  gospel  of  damnation, 


1  Rayner  Winterbotham,  op.  cit.,  pages  244,  245. 

2  Milman,  History  of  Latin  Christianity,  Book  XIV,  chap.  II, 
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and  the  very  gates  of  Heaven  were  blackened  by  the 
smoke  of  Hell.1 

It  would  be  too  long  a  task  to  trace  in  detail  the 
gradual  deterioration  of  the  Christian  ideal.  Suffice  it  to 
say  that  as  men  became  baser  and  more  selfish,  their  God 
became  baser  with  them,  and  the  Christ  of  the  Middle 
Ages  was  no  longer  a  merciful  Redeemer,  but  rather  an 
exacting  and  irritable  task-master, — the  axXyjpbs  5v0pawuos  of 
the  parable,2 — whose  wrath  was  to  be  appeased  by  prayers 
and  penances  and  legacies  to  monasteries,  and  whose  good 
offices  were  best  secured  by  the  intervention  of  the  Ma- 
donna.3   I  do  not  of  course  mean  to  say  that  this  idea 

1  Speaking  of  the  teachings  of  the  Catholic  Church  at  this  period,  the 
Rev.  John  Owen  {op.  cit.,  page  75)  remarks :  "  The  sole  attention  of  the 
Christian  being  directed  to  the  task  of  saving  his  soul,  was  necessarily  con- 
centrated on  himself.  Hence  all  his  efforts  acquired  a  peculiarly  insidious 
flavour  of  selfishness.  Asceticism  was  only  a  form  of  mischievous  self-indul- 
gence. Prayers  and  penances  were  bribes  to  secure  the  favour  of  God.  Mac- 
erations and  tortures  were  preparatives  and  provocatives,  calculated  to  effect 
an  entrance  into,  and  to  enhance  the  pleasures  of  heaven.  Thus  the  Church, 
by  her  false  teaching,  placed  a  direct  premium  on  the  most  fatal  and  benumb- 
ing kind  of  selfishness — religious  selfishness." 

2  Matthew,  XXV,  24. 

3  An  extremely  interesting  sketch  of  the  growth  of  Mariolatry  will  be 
found  in  Lecky,  Rationalism  in  Europe,  vol.  I,  pages  229-235. 

The  process  by  which  the  Mother  of  God  was  elevated  to  a  dignity  which 
very  nearly  equalled,  if  it  did  not  actually  surpass  that  of  her  Divine  Son, 
was,  of  course,  a  gradual  one.  First,  in  direct  opposition  both  to  the  letter 
and  the  Spirit  of  Christ's  teaching,  the  worship  of  the  second  person  of  the 
Trinity  was  substituted  for  that  of  the  first.  Then,  after  the  cult  of  the 
Madonna  had  arisen,  Christ  himself  was  relegated  to  the  second  place,  and 
Romanism,  with  its  Mariolatry  and  its  adoration  of  Saints  and  Martyrs,  became, 
what  it  has  ever  since  remained,  an  exaggerated  Polytheism.  (See  J.  Owen, 
op.  cit.,  pages  86-88.) 

With  regard  to  the  extraordinary  mediatorial  powers  attributed  to  the 
Virgin  consult  Hallam,  Middle  Ages,  vol.  Ill,  pages  300,  301,  and  notes,  where 
a  number  of  instances  are  given  of  her  authoritative  interference  on  behalf  of 
her  votaries.  In  one  case  Christ  is  compelled  to  grant  a  reluctant  pardon  to 
a  sinner  whom  he  had  resolved  to  condemn,  because,  after  he  has  turned  a 
deaf  ear  to  the  entreaties  of  all  the  saints,  apostles,  angels  and  martyrs,  his 
Mother  interposes  and  commands  him  to  obey  her  in  the  name  of  filial  duty. 
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was  universal.  There  were  undoubtedly  men  and  women 
who  still  cherished  a  juster  conception  of  Our  Lord's  work 
and  character;  but  their  number  was  relatively  very  small, 
and  the  Christ  whom  I  have  described  was,  I  think,  the 
Christ  of  Fra  Filippo. 

Nor  need  we  greatly  marvel  that  the  spirits  of  just 
men  made  perfect  should  have  been  supposed  to  find  di- 
version in  injuring  mankind,  when  we  remember  that  they 
were  wont  to  lean  over  the  battlements  of  heaven  to  be- 
hold the  unutterable  sufferings  of  the  damned,  and  took 
positive  pleasure  in  watching  their  agonized  writhings  and 
listening  to  their  despairing  cries.  St.  Gregory  the  Great 
assures  us  that  the  tortures  of  the  lost  are  an  agreeable 
spectacle  to  the  elect.  Peter  Lombard,  in  his  '  Sentences,' 
says  that  *  their  minds  will  be  sated  with  joy  as  they  gaze 
upon  the  unspeakable  anguish  of  the  impious ;* 1  and  St.  Ber- 

We  find  the  same  idea  expressed  in  the  Psalter  of  the  Virgin  :  "  Quod  Deus 
imperio,  tu  prece,  Virgo,  facis— Jure  matris  impera  filio !  Milman,  op.  tit., 
vol.  IX,  Book  XIV,  chap.  II,  page  75  and  note  h. 

Moreover,  to  be  secure  of  her  intervention  there  was  no  necessity  for  her 
votaries  to  lead  a  righteous  life.  A  sterile  devotion  to  the  name  of  Mary  suf- 
ficed (See  A.  Graf,  Miti>  leggende,  &c,  op.  cit.,  vol.  II,  page  183);  although, 
on  the  other  hand,  she  could  upon  occasion  shew  herself  quite  -  as  vindictive 
as  the  other  saints,  e.  g.  in  Assempro  XXVIII. 

Nevertheless  in  the  Middle  Ages,  whatever  was  best  in  Europe  clustered 
round  the  worship  of  the  Virgin  ;  and  it  was  the  origin  of  many  of  the  purest 
elements  of  our  civilization.  Indeed  the  more  we  study  the  subject  the  more 
the  conviction  is  forced  upon  us  that,  if  a  mistaken  belief  can  be  justly  termed 
a  siny  then  the  words  in  which  Lancelot  spoke  of  his  guilty  love  for  Guinevere 
might  be  applied  with  equal  force  to  Mariolatry. 

 A  sin 

So  strange,  of  such  a  kind,  that  all  of  pure, 
Noble,  and  knightly  in  me  twined  and  clung 
Round  that  one  sin,  until  the  wholesome  flower 
And  poisonous  grew  together,  each  as  each, 
Not  to  be  pluck' d  asunder. 

(Alfred  Lord  Tennyson,  The  Holy  Grail.) 

1  "  Quos  videntes  non  dolore  afficientur  sed  lsetitia  satiabuntur,  agentes 
gratias  de  sua  liberatione  visa  impiorum  ineffabili  calamitate.'1 — Peter  Lom- 
bard, Senten.,  lib.  IV,  finis. 
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nard  of  Chiaravalle  explains  the  reason  of  this  to  be  four- 
fold. First,  because  the  Saints  themselves  do  not  suffer  ; 
Secondly,  because,  when  all  the  wicked  shall  be  finally 
damned,  there  will  be  no  further  malice  whether  human 
or  diabolic ;  Thirdly,  because  their  own  glory  appears  the 
greater  by  way  of  contrast ;  And  fourthly,  because  that 
which  is  pleasing  to  God  must  be  pleasing  also  to  the  just. 1 

And  so  the  climax  is  reached.  The  tortures  of  the 
damned  are  pleasing  not  only  to  the  Devil,  but  to  the 
Saints  and  to  the  Almighty  himself !  Truly  the  religion 
of  those  days  was  an  evil  thing.  To  pleasure  God,  thousands 
of  misguided  men  and  women  destroyed  themselves,  body 
and  mind,  by  ceaseless  macerations  and  penances ;  while 
it  was  to  satiate  His  lust  of  suffering  that  poor  innocent 
Santa  Fina  lay  for  five  long  years  upon  a  hard  oaken 
board,  enduring  infinite  anguish  ;  her  flesh,  which  had 
rotted  and  grown  to  the  wood,  alive  with  maggots  and 
knawed  upon  by  mice.2 

What  wonder  if  the  worship  of  such  a  Deity  often  be- 
came a  fearful  and  a  shameful  thing?  For  the  vast  majority 
its  spirituality  was  gone.  And  to  the  shattered  intellects 
of  the  victims  of  their  own  self-torture  must  be  attributed 
much  of  the  grotesque  and  horrible  blasphemy  of  the  time. 
The  senseless  attempt  to  suppress  the  strongest  of  natural 
desires  hopelessly  failed,  and  many  a  half-starved  monk,  as 
he  kneeled  before  the  shrine  of  the  Madonna,  was  filled 
with  yearnings  which,  though  he  knew  it  not,  were  all  other 

1  A.  Graf,  //  Diavolo,  page  314;  W.  E.  H.  Lecky,  Rationalism  in  Eu- 
rope, vol.  I,  pages  356,  357  ;  History  of  European  Morals,  vol.  II,  pages  240,  241. 

2  Ragguaglio  istorico  delta  vita,  miracoli  e  culto  immemorabile  delta  glo- 
riosa  vergine  Santa  Fina  di  Sangimignano ,  raccolto  a  consolazione  de'  suoi 
Devoti,  e  dedicato  alia  medesima  santa  da  Pietro  Paolo  Maria  De'  Medici 
(second  edition,  Siena,  1781),  part  I,  §  VI,  pages  19,  20. 
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than  pure ;  while,  terrible  to  relate,  a  latent  sensuality  was 
occasionally  exhibited  in  the  imagery  adopted  to  give  praise 
to  the  Redeemer  Himself !  1 

III. 

The  Church  had  destroyed  Christ;  and  the  only  sal- 
vation for  men  lay  in  the  overthrow  of  that  horrible  priestly 
tyranny  which  had  trampled  beneath  its  feet  knowledge, 
and  kindly  human  sympathy,  and  hope.2 

1  In  one  of  his  satires  Filelfo  speaks  of  a  monk  who  depicts  in  his  ser- 
mons the  atrocious  torments  of  hell,  the  sweet  joys  of  eternal  life,  and  lingers 
over  the  name  of  the  Virgin  Mary  with  accents  full  of  sensual  desire. — See 
Voigt,  op.  cit.,  vol.  II,  page  207,  and  compare  Milman,  op.  cit.,  vol.  IX, 
Book  XIV,  chapter  II,  page  74  and  note  g. — The  following  laud,  written  by 
Bianco  da  Siena,  will  give  some  idea  of  the  sort  of  imagery  to  which  I  refer ; 
and  I  think  that  the  average  reader  will  agree  with  me  that,  however  good 
the  intentions  of  the  writer  may  have  been,  it  is  distinctly  revolting  to  mo- 
dern ideas. 

L'  anima  desiderosa 
D'  amar  solamente  Dio, 
Del  suo  figliuol  pio 
Diventa  leale  sposa. 

Sposa  diventa  di  colui 
Che  d'  amor  fa  languire, 
Di  star  abracciata  con  lui 
Questo  si  e  il  suo  disire : 
Ogn'  altr'  amor  per  aver  lui 
Sempre  cerca  di  fuggire ; 
Sposo  mio,  comincia  a  dire, 
Quando  'n  te  sentir6  posa? 


Sposata  son  a  te,  diletto, 
Ma  non  so'  ancor  menata, 
E  non  mi  son  ancor  nel  letto 
Con  teco,  amor,  collocata, 
E  sopra  del  tuo  dolce  petto 
Ancor  non  so'  riposata; 
Ma  so'  stata  appresentata 
D'  alcuna  gioja  amorosa. 

\Lattdi  spirituali  del  Bianco  da  Siena  (Lucca,  1851),  Laud  50.] 

2  I  do  not  think  that  this  is  too  strong  a  statement,  when  so  sober  a  writer 
as  Hallam  {op.  cil.,  vol.  Ill,  page  301)  did  not  hesitate  to  say  :  "  Whether 
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Naturally  we  find  it  no  easy  matter  to  realize  the  moral 
conditions  of  a  period  when  everything  was  possible,  and 
when  things  were  the  more  readily  believed  precisely  be- 
cause they  were  the  more  improbable ;  when  a  blind  faith 
clouded  the  intellect ;  when  all  were  children ;  when  theology 
was  the  sovran  science ;  when  asceticism  withered  and  per- 
verted the  heart ;  when  heaven  stifled  the  earth,  and  when 
superstition  and  terror  walked  hand  in  hand.  In  this  Sat- 
urnian  age  of  ignorance  the  statement  of  St.  Paul  that 
'  God  hath  made  foolish  the  wisdom  of  this  world,'  was 
accepted  as  a  dogma  of  the  faith,  and  science  and  the  devil 
were  believed  to  be  brothers.  This  unlimited  credulity, 
unchecked  by  any  exercise  of  the  reasoning  faculties,  this 
permanent  intellectual  puerility,  is  the  keynote  of  the  med- 
iaeval character. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  remind  the  reader  in  what  ignorance 
the  Papacy  rejoiced  and  wallowed  in  the  Xth  century,  when 
Leo,  Abbot  of  St.  Boniface  and  Apostolic  Legate,  dared 
to  write  that  the  Vicars  of  Peter  desire  not  to  have  for 
masters  either  Plato  or  Virgil  or  Terence,  neque  ceteros 
pecudes  philosopher  urn  ;  that  Peter  knew  nothing  of  such 
things,  yet,  none  the  less  for  that,  was  he  made  door- 
keeper of  Heaven ;  and  that  God,  even  from  the  beginning 
of  the  world,  did  not  choose  orators  and  philosophers,  but 


the  superstition  of  these  dark  ages  had  actually  passed  that  point  when  it 
becomes  more  injurious  to  public  morals  and  the  welfare  of  society  than  the 
entire  absence  of  all  religious  notions  is  a  very  complex  question  ;  "  and  when 
a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England,  speaking  of  the  conversion  of  numer- 
ous Spanish  Christians  to  Mahometanism,  during  the  rule  of  the  Moors  in 
Cordova,  is  not  afraid  to  declare  that  "  the  apostacy  which  preferred  the  vice- 
gerent of  Mahomet  to  that  of  Christ  might  well  be  regarded  as  no  true 
apostacy  at  all,  but  a  transference  of  allegiance  from  a  corrupt  and  perverted 
Christianity  to  a  faith  and  conduct  nearer  its  own  primal  spirit." — J.  Owen, 
op.  cit.y  page  69. 
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ignorant  men  and  rustics  (non  oratores  et  philosophos  sed 
illiterates  et  rusticos).  Such  was  the  apotheosis  of  igno- 
rance, decreed  in  the  name  of  the  Popes  by  an  Apostolic 
Legate.1  And  it  seemed  destined  to  endure  for  ever. 
Even  in  the  XlVth  century  the  Church  continued  to  preach 
the  gospel  of  illiteracy ;  and,  in  Lent  1354,  Fra  lacopo 
Passavanti  was  not  ashamed  to  speak  to  a  Florentine 
audience  of  the  danger  of  eternal  damnation  which  lay  in 
the  study  of  Cicero  and  Plato.2  Yet,  little  more  than  fifty 
years  later,  so  great  was  the  change  which  had  been  brought 
about  in  the  intellectual  life  of  the  times  that  it  was  not 
considered  incongruous  to  represent  the  Deity  as  quoting 
Virgil ; 3  while,  before  the  end  of  the  X Vth  centuny,  Plato 
narrowly  escaped  canonization.4 

Dante's  immortal  works  were  the  opening  of  a  new 
era,  but  Dante  still  stood  with  one  foot  in  the  Middle  Ages, 
and  it  remained  for  Petrarch  to  lead  the  way  from  mys- 
ticism to  reality,  from  the  city  of  God  to  that  of  man.5 
Christianity  had  become  so  foul  a  thing  that  men  turned  from 
it  with  relief  to  the  great  pagan  philosophers,  resolved  at 
least  to  live  their  little  day  as  self-respecting  human  beings 
whatever  might  be  in  store  for  them  hereafter.  The  Re- 
naissance had  begun,  and  mankind  was  awaking  to  the  fact 
that  the  world  in  which  they  lived  was  something  more 


1  A.  Bartoli,  Storia  della  letteratura  ilaliana  (Firenze,  Sansoni,  1878), 
vol.  I,  pages  109-112. — Compare  Hallam,  Middle  Ages,  vol.  Ill,  page  273 
et  seq. 

2  See  Lo  specchio  di  vera  penitenza  (Firenze,  Fraticelli,  1843),  cap.  V, 
page  336. 

3  Creighton,  History  of  the  Papacy,  vol.  I,  page  230,  note. 

4  P.  Villari,  Life  and  times  of  Savonarola  (English  translation,  Lon- 
don, 1863),  vol.  I,  page  68. 

s  P.  Villari,  Niccold  Machiavelli  and  his  times.  (English  translation, 
London,  1878),  vol.  I,  pages  106-109. 
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than  a  gloomy  atrium  of  Hell  peopled  by  avenging  demons. 
The  charm  of  sea  and  sky  and  mountain  had  begun  to 
fill  their  souls  with  joy  ;  their  eyes  were  opened  to  see 
and  their  ears  to  hear  ;  Pan  and  Venus  and  Jupiter  were 
alive  again,  and  the  pleasant  woodland  glades  were  peopled 
as  of  old  by  fauns  and  dryads.  Life  was  full  and  vig- 
orous ;  for,  as  yet,  the  science  of  medicine  had  not  been 
sufficiently  developed  to  wreak  its  cruel  kindness  on  a 
neurotic  and  enfeebled  world.  Only  the  strong  lived. 
Through  all  the  wars  and  pestilences  of  the  dark  ages 
the  law  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest  had  not  been  tam- 
pered with,  and  men  were  as  apt  for  enjoyment  and  for 
effort  as  they  were  for  vice.  The  new  learning  was  hailed 
with  enthusiasm,  and  striking,  as  it  did,  if  not  at  religion 
itself  at  least  at  any  definiteness  in  religious  beliefs,  that 
same  foul,  ferocious  and  ridiculous  Satan,  who  had  so  long 
lorded  it  over  the  terror-stricken  minds  of  men,  and  who  had 
defied  for  centuries  the  sign  of  the  cross,  holy  water,  charms, 
amulets  and  exorcisms,  took  therefrom  his  death-wound. 

And  this  great  change,  this  liberation  of  the  human 
intellect,  which  rendered  the  Reformation  possible,1  and 
which  enabled  Science  to  become  the  handmaid  instead 
of  the  enemy  of  Religion, 2  was  brought  about  by  men 
who,  as  a  rule,  were  utterly  godless  and  whose  lives  were 
a  scandal  to  the  age  in  which  they  lived. 3    Nor  could  it 

1  Compare  J.  A.  Symonds,  Hie  Catholic  Reaction,  part  II,  chap.  XIV  ; 
W.  E.  H.  Lecky,  History  of  the  Rise  and  Influence  of  the  spirit  of  Rationa- 
lism in  Europe,  Introduction,  pages  vi,  vii,  and  vol.  I,  page  284. 

2  "  Taking  Christianity  in  its  primary  sense,  as  we  find  it  embodied  in  the 
words  and  life  of  Christ,  the  supposed  conflict  of  its  dictates  with  reasonable 
inquiry  after  truth  is  nothing  else  than  an  ecclesiastical  fiction." — J.  Owen, 
op.  cit.,  Introduction,  page  xn. 

;i  See  chapter  IV,  section  V,  pages  195-199  supj'a. 

"That  vice  has  often  proved  an  emancipator  of  the  mind,  is  one  of  the 
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well  have  been  otherwise.  Any  man  who  had  honestly 
striven  to  find  the  truth  and  to  preach  it  must  inevitably 
have  been  burned  as  a  heretic;  but  the  Humanists  did  not 
oppose  any  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Church.  The  Renais- 
sance was,  says  Bishop  Creighton,  *  an  attitude  of  mind 
rather  than  a  scheme  of  life.  It  did  not  attack  Christianity, 
but  it  turned  men's  eyes  away  from  Christianity.  It  did 
not  contradict  ecclesiastical  dogma,  but  it  passed  it  by  with 
a  shrug  as  unworthy  of  the  attention  of  a  cultivated  mind. 
The  discovery  of  antiquity  showed  so  much  to  be  done  in 
this  world  that  it  was  needless  to  think  much  of  the  next. 
The  Humanists  were  content  to  pursue  their  studies,  to 
steep  themselves  in  classical  ideas,  and  to  leave  theology 
to  those  whose  business  it  was.  They  were  in  no  sense 
reformers  of  the  world  around  them.  So  long  as  they 
were  respected  and  patronised,  they  found  the  world  a 
very  pleasant  place,  and  did  not  wish  to  change  it.  Their 
studies  did  not  lead  them  into  action,  but  supplied  a  mental 
emancipation.  Outward  affairs  might  go  as  they  pleased  : 
the  man  of  culture  had  a  safe  refuge  within  himself.  He 
lived  in  a  world  of  beauty  which  was  his  own  possession, 
won  by  his  own  learning.  For  him  there  were  no  fetters, 
no  restraints  ;  he  regarded  himself  as  privileged,  and  his 
claim  was  generally  allowed.  To  him  the  aim  of  life  was 
to  develop  the  powers  of  the  individual,  who  was  justified 
in  using  any  means  to  find  a  sphere  in  which  those  powers 
could  be  fully  exercised.  The  dangers  of  these  tendencies 
must  have  been  apparent  to  many  minds,  but  it  was  not 


most  humiliating,  but,  at  the  same  time,  one  of  the  most  unquestionable  facts 

in  history   Two  or  three  times  in  the  history  of  mankind,...  the  cradle 

of  religious  liberty  has  been  rocked  by  the  worst  passions  of  humanity." — 
Lecky,  op.  tit.,  vol.  II,  page  71. 
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obvious  how  the  danger  was  to  be  met.  A  heresy  might 
be  condemned  ;  an  intellectual  attitude  could  scarcely  even 
be  denned.  * 1 

And  so,  through  the  agency  of  men  who  were  sceptical 
of  religion,  and  who  cared  not  at  all  for  righteous  living,2  it 
once  more  became  possible  to  see  in  Christ  a  loving  Saviour. 
Assuredly  the  words  of  the  greatest  of  our  modern  poets 
are  true, 

And  God  fulfils  himself  in  many  ways. 

Neither  is  it  easy  to  overrate  the  benefits  which  the 
humanistic  movement  conferred  upon  mankind  by  under- 
mining the  apparently  impregnable  fortress  of  ecclesiastical 
dogma.  From  the  fifth  century  onwards  theologians  had 
devoted  almost  all  their  attention  to  the  doctrinal  aspect 
of  religion,  with  the  result  that  orthodoxy  had  come  to  be 
considered  as  more  essential  to  salvation  than  a  pure  and 
virtuous  life.3    In  the  Middle  Ages  theology  was  universally 

1  Op.  cit.,  vol.  IV,  page  40.  Compare  J.  Owen,  The  Skeptics  of  the 
Italian  Renaissance,  pages  186-188. 

2  "  It  cannot  be  denied,"  says  Professor  Villari,  "  that  the  greater 
number  of  these  eruditi  were  men  of  no  moral  character :  .  .  .  .  But  still  we 
must  not  refuse  to  acknowledge  the  handful  of  righteous  men  who  saved 
themselves  in  the  general  wreck."  —  Machiavelli  and  his  times  (edition  cited), 
vol.  I,  pages  154,  155. 

3  "  Lors  de  l'etablissement  du  Christianisme  la  religion  avoit  essentiel- 
lement  consiste  dans  l'enseignement  moral;  elle  avoit  exerce  les  cceurs  et  les 
ames  par  la  recherche  de  ce  qui  etoit  vraiment  beau,  vraiment  honnete.  Au 
cinquieme  siecle  on  1 'avoit  surtout  attachee  a  l'orthodoxie,  au  septieme  on 
1'avoit  reduite  a  la  bienfaisance  envers  les  convens."  —  Sismondi,  Hist,  des 
Francais,  Tome  II,  page  50. 

"  From  this  period  we  may  date  the  introduction  of  rigorous  articles 
of  belief,  which  required  the  submissive  assent  of  the  mind  to  every  word 
and  letter  of  an  established  creed,  and  which  raised  the  slightest  heresy  of 
opinion  into  a  more  fatal  offence  against  God,  and  a  more  odious  crime  in 
the  estimation  of  man,  than  the  worst  moral  delinquency  or  the  most  flagrant 
deviation  from  the  spirit  of  Christianity."  —  Milman,  History  of  Christianity, 
vol.  II,  Book  III,  chap.  IV. 
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treated  as  *  an  exact  science  in  which  it  was  possible  and 
proper  to  make  the  most  absolute  assertions  on  every  con- 
ceivable topic  of  religious  interest.  Not  to  be  certain  about 
anything,  not  to  be  able  to  give  a  definite  reply  to  any 
question  asked,  was  to  bring  religion  into  contempt,  and 
little  better  than  confessing  yourself  an  infidel/  1  Dog- 
matism lay  like  a  blight  upon  the  land  and  destroyed  and 
stunted  all  spiritual  growth.  Religion  had  become  a  matter 
of  definitions,  of  canons  and  of  formulae ;  and  the  Church, 
instead  of  opening  wide  her  gates,  seemed  to  unbar  them 
with  jealous  reluctance  and  to  admit  no  one  without  the 
most  cool  and  inquisitorial  scrutiny  into  the  most  secret 
arcana  of  his  belief. 2 

Nor  can  any  argument  on  behalf  of  dogmatic  Christ- 
ianity be  deduced  from  the  fact  that  the  revolt  of  the 
humanists  was  accompanied  by  great  moral  evils.  The 
priesthood  had  succeeded  in  associating  morality  with  dogma, 
and  the  two  naturally  and  inevitably  fell  together.  But, 
while  the  material,  selfish,  epicurean  cast  of  thought  and 
character  which  followed  passed  away,  the  spiritual  and 
intellectual  despotism  of  the  Church  had  received  a  blow 
from  which  it  could  never  hope  to  recover.  The  epoch 
of  free  thought  had  commenced. 

And  even  in  the  XlVth  century,  although  the  days  of 
Machiavelli  and  of  Guicciardini  were  as  yet  far  off,  the 
ignorance  and  superstition,  which  had  hung  cloud-like  over 
the  centuries,  were  gradually  drifting  away.  History  had 
already  begun  to  lose  much  of  its  fantastic  colouring,  and 
Giovanni  Villani,  albeit  he  interprets  all  the  chances  and 


1  R.  WlNTERBOTHAM,  Op.  tit.,   page  210. 

2  Milman,  toe.  tit.,  chapter  V,  page  438. 
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changes  of  life  as  the  manifestations  of  an  overruling  Prov- 
idence, and  believes  devoutly  in  dreams  and  in  the  influence 
of  the  stars,  can  yet  see  that  some  of  the  judgments  and 
miracles  which  he  records  are  capable  of  a  natural  inter- 
pretation. 1  Petrarch,  the  first  of  the  humanists,  in  spite  of 
his  ascetic  tendencies,  could  not  otherwise  than  laugh  at 
the  fantastic  absurdities  of  the  monkish  legends;  while  the 
Novelle  of  Boccaccio,  of  Fiorentino  of  Sercambi  and  of  Sac- 
chetti,  with  their  sneers  at  the  penances,  macerations  and 
pretended  holiness  of  certain  anchorites,  their  scandalous 
tales  of  clerical  lust  and  gluttony  and  ignorance,  their  de- 
rision of  false  saints,  of  false  relics  and  of  false  miracles, 
did  much  to  leaven  the  minds  of  the  masses,  and  to  destroy 
their  faith  in  the  silly  superstitions  of  a  past  age. 2 

Yet  was  the  good  work  a  slow  one ;  and  so  deeply  rooted 
were  the  old  ideas,  that  even  the  apostles  of  the  new  learn- 
ing themselves  sometimes  faltered  and  looked  back.  Every- 
body knows  the  story  of  Boccaccio  and  the  Carthusian 
monk,  Giovacchino  Ciani  with  his  mission  from  the  dead 
saint,  Fra  Pietro  de'  Petroni  of  Siena ;  how,  with  his  lying 
visions  and  threats  of  approaching  death,  he  so  terrified 
the  author  of  the  Decameron  that  he  abjured  the  noblest 
fruits  of  his  genius  and  was  filled  with  detestation  of  his 
greatest  work ;  and  how  he  was  only  prevented  from  sell- 
ing his  books  and  renouncing  all  further  study  by  the  earn- 
est exhortations  of  Petrarch,  who  with  difficulty  succeeded 
in  convincing  him  that  humanism  was  not  necessarily  ir- 

1  See,  for  example,  Cro?iica,  XI,  2;  XII,  121. 

2  The  most  entirely  satisfactory  history,  with  which  I  am  acquainted, 
of  the  diversified  and  composite  movement  of  Free  thought,  which,  in  the 
XlVth  and  two  following  centuries,  did  so  much  to  discredit  ecclesiastical 
dogmatism,  is  to  be  found  in  the  Rev.  John  Owen's  work  on  the  Skeptics 
of  the  Italian  Renaissance,  which  I  have  already  quoted  several  times. 
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reconcilable  with  religion.1  Nor  was  Petrarch  himself  al- 
together cured  of  the  deadly  disease  of  mysticism — *  that 
bubonic  pest  of  the  mind,  in  the  great  lazar-house  of  the 
Middle  Ages,*  He  too  doubted  at  times  if  his  devotion 
to  classical  studies  was  not  inspired  by  the  devil ;  and  he 
realized,  with  constant  dread,  that,  although  the  superstitions 
which  have  been  absorbed  in  childhood  may  become  matter 
for  laughter  in  riper  years,  they  are  almost  certain  to  renew 
their  grasp  upon  the  mind  when  the  intellect  is  weakened 
by  the  decay  of  physical  strength  ;  and  his  most  earnest 
prayer  to  God  was  that  his  dying  moments  might  be  serene 
and  happy.2 

And,  if  the  noblest  intellects  of  the  age  could  be  thus 
affected  by  the  fables  of  a  worn-out  creed,  with  the  common 
herd  matters  were  still  worse.  Wide  spread  outbursts  of 
superstition  continued  to  be  extremely  frequent,  and  men 
were  continually  on  the  verge  of  reeling  back  into  the  morass 
of  ignorance  from  which  they  had  escaped.  In  the  year  1400 
the  crowding  of  pilgrims  to  Rome  resulted  in  a  fresh  outbreak 
of  the  plague.  In  October  141 2,  at  Fermo,  a  vast  company 
of  men  and  women  stripped  themselves  stark  naked,  and  fol- 
lowed a  crazy  friar  who  announced  that  he  was  Christ,  and 
who  offered  to  lead  them  to  Jerusalem,  declaring  that  the 
sea  would  open  at  his  bidding,  and  permit  them  to  pass 
through  it  dry-shod.3  And,  indeed,  in  those  days,  no 
pretensions  seem  to  have  been  too  great,  no  imposture  too 
gross,  to  obtain  credence  among  a  certain  class.    S.  Ber- 

1  Voigt,  op.cit.,  I,  177;  Petrarca,  Epist.  rer.  senil.,  I,  5.  As  to  Pietro 
Petroni  see  Gigli,  Diario,  I,  264,  and  F.  Alessio,  op.  cit.,  pages  181,  182. 

2  A.  Bartoli,  Storia  delta  letter,  italiaua,  vol.  VII,  cap.  II,  pages  55-84- 

3  This  incident  is  related  by  Ser  Antonio  di  Niccolo,  chronicler  of  Fermo. 
See  the  Documenti  di  storia  &  Italia,  published  by  the  Royal  Commission  for 
Tuscany,  Umbria  and  the  Marches,  vol.  IV,  page  38. 
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nardino  fiercely  denounces  cotali  ingannatori,  cotali  ipocriti, 
cotali  romiti,  and  relates  a  flagrant  instance  of  a  man  (<  who 
went  about  begging  with  his  sister,  and  who  painted  an- 
gels, and  they  said  she  was  with  child  by  the  Holy  Ghost.* 1 
For  what  follows  I  refer  the  reader  to  the  sermons  of  the 
Saint.  It  is  only  one  more  proof  of  the  necessity  of  the 
Renaissance. 

IV. 

In  the  XlVth  century,  one  figure  stands  forth  radiant 
and  supreme.  And  he  who  should  write  of  that  period, 
and  should  say  no  word  of  Caterina  Benincasa  would  leave 
his  story  sadly  incomplete  ;  while  for  us,  in  particular,  who 
would  understand  the  religious  spirit  of  the  age,  some  men- 
tion of  her  is  imperative  ;  and  the  more  so  that  she  was 
an  embodied  antithesis  of  our  Fra  Filippo.  He  was  the 
apostle  of  terror,  she  of  love. 

For  years  through,  sweetest  of  the  saints, 

In  quiet  without  cease  she  wrought, 
Till  cries  of  men  and  fierce  complaints 

From  outward  moved  her  maiden  thought ; 
And  prayers  she  heard  and  sighs  toward  France, — 
«  God,  send  us  back  deliverance, 
Send  back  thy  servant,  lest  we  die  !  y> 
With  an  exceeding  bitter  cry 

They  smote  the  sky. 


1  Le  prediche  volgari,  vol.  II,  pages  373-375-  This  was  no  new  claim. 
A  hundred  years  earlier  Fra  Dolcino  had  been  accompanied  by  a  Tyrolese 
girl,  the  beautiful  Margarita,  "  quam  dicebat  se  tenere  more  sororis  in  Christo, 
provide  et  honeste  ;  et  quia  deprehensa  fuit  esse  gravidam,  ipse  et  sui  asse- 
verant  esse  gravidam  de  Spiritu  Sancto." 
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Then  in  her  sacred  saving  hands 
She  took  the  sorrows  of  the  lands, 
With  maiden  palms  she  lifted  up 
The  sick  time's  blood-imbittered  cup, 
And  in  her  virgin  garment  furled 
The  faint  limbs  of  a  wounded  world. 
Clothed  with  calm  love  and  clear  desire, 
She  went  forth  in  her  soul's  attire, 
A  missive  fire. 

Willingly  would  I  quote  more,  for  prose  seems  a  feeble 
and  inadequate  thing  wherewith  to  write  of  such  a  life  as 
hers.1  However,  it  is  not  of  her  public  work,  her  states- 
manship, her  mystic  enthusiasm,  her  practical  force  and 
courage,  that  I  would  speak,  but  rather  of  that  perfect  love 
for  God  and  man  that  filled  and  permeated  her  whole 
being,  and  wrapped  her  round  about  as  it  were  with  a 
garment. 

*  God,  *  she  cries,  <;  is  more  ready  to  pardon  than  ye 
to  sin.  All  the  sins  of  the  world  are  to  his  mercy  like 
a  single  drop  of  vinegar  in  the  sea.*  Hence  the  crime 
of  desperately  "  casting  the  keys  of  pardon  into  the  bot- 
tomless pit — gettare  in  profondo  pozzo  le  chiavi,  del  per- 
dono*  Hence  too,  the  devotion  which  this  holy  maiden 
ever  showed  for  that  Saint  whose  sins,  which  were  many, 
were  forgiven  because  she  loved  much,  and  of  whom  she 
speaks  as  <(the  sweet  enamoured  Magdalene.* —  Writing 
to  a  public   prostitute  of  Perugia,  she  urges  her  affec- 

1  See,  for  an  appreciative  view  of  the  work  and  character  of  the  Saint, 
Creighton,  op.  cit.j  vol.  I,  pages  79,  80. — Milman,  on  the  other  hand,  seems 
to  regard  her  as  the  hysterical  dupe  or  accomplice  of  artful  confessors,  and 
speaks  of  her  with  a  degree  of  depreciation  which  borders  on  disgust. — Latin 
Christianity  (4th  edition),  vol.  VIII,  Book  XII,  chap.  XIII,  pages  26-30  and 
notes. 
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tionately  to  change  her  mode  of  life,  speaking  as  she 
might  have  done  to  a  younger  sister.  Nor  does  she 
hesitate  to  call  her  *  sweet  daughter  mine — dolcissima 
figlhtola  mia*  or  to  conclude  her  letter  with  the  same 
words  which  she  was  wont  to  use  in  her  correspondence 
with  the  most  revered  and  purest  of  her  friends :  <( permani 
nella  santa  e  dolce  dilezione  di  Dio,  Gesu  dolce,  Gesu 
amove,  Maria  dolce  Madi'e.  *  So  too,  writing  to  a  Jew  of 
Padua,  of  the  name  of  Consiglio — one  of  those  usurers 
whom  Siena  and  the  other  cities  of  Italy  alternately  called 
to  their  assistance  and  then  persecuted — she  counsels  him 
to  think  of  heaven  ;  entreats  him  *  for  the  love  which  Mary 
bears  him/'  and  recalls  to  his  memory  the  poor  Hebrew 
woman,  the  Mother  of  Him  who  died  naked  and  tormented, 
pardoning  His  oppressors.1 

Of  such  exalted  piety  as  this  Fra  Filippo  was  quite 
incapable.  <(  God  is  love  *  had  no  place  in  his  creed ;  and 
such  comfortable  words  as  those  which  the  Almighty  had 
spoken  by  the  mouth  of  his  servant  Isaiah,  *  I,  even  I,  am 
he  that  blotteth  out  thy  transgressions  for  my  own  sake, 
and  will  not  remember  thy  sins/'  were  to  him  dark  say- 
ings which  he  dared  not  believe.  *  God  doth  not  lightly 
pardon  sin,"  he  exclaims,  and  then,  turning  to  the  sinner, 
he  thunders  forth  his  anathemas  with  all  the  fury  of  a 
Hebrew  prophet.  <(  For  thee  never  shall  there  be  either 
festival  or  good  day  ;  and,  if  thou  seemest  to  have  any 
good  thing,  doubt  not  that  at  the  last  it  shall  be  as  poison 
unto  thee,  and  thou  shalt  bewail  thyself  with  the  demons 
of  hell."  St.  Catherine  instead,  raising  her  eyes  to  God, 
beheld  in  his  hand  the  whole  wide  world.    «  Not  one  can 


1  Le  lettere  di  Santa  Caterina  da  Siena,  per  cura  di  N.  ToMMASfco  (Fi- 
renze,  Barbera,  i860),  vol.  I,  page  cxvu. 
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be  taken  from  me,  because  all  are  saved  either  by  reason 
of  justice  or  of  mercy,  so  that  all  are  mine." 1 

A  similar  spirit  of  love  and  tenderness  breathes  in  the 
words  of  Colombini.  The  fundamental  principle  of  his  re- 
ligion is  love— that  same  affection  for  all  God's  works 
which  bound  the  Saint  of  Assisi,  in  links  of  brotherly  kind- 
ness, to  the  sun  and  moon,  to  animals  and  to  plants.  For 
him  perfection  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  penances  and 
sterile  prayers  of  monks  enclosed  within  the  four  walls  of 
their  convent  cells.  For  him  rather  the  open  country,  and 
a  life  of  action,  as  he  goes  from  place  to  place,  preaching 
love  and  concord,  converting  enemies  into  friends,  and 
consigning  to  oblivion  ancient  blood-feuds.2 

*  Love  your  enemies, *  said  Christ ;  and  Colombini  en- 
forces this  doctrine  with  words  of  heart-felt  fervor.  *  Oh, 
how  ought  we  to  love  those  that  hate  us !  What  tender 
kisses  should  we  imprint  upon  the  hands  of  those  that  smite 
us  !  What  sweet  benedictions  should  we  shower  upon  the 
tongue  that  speaks  evil  of  us  !  * 3  Fra  Filippo,  on  the  con- 
trary, inculcates  the  same  precept  by  menaces  of  divine 
vengeance,  and  recounts  how  *  one  who  rejoiced  at  the 
death  of  his  enemy  died  suddenly ....  because,  as  he 
rejoiced  at  the  hurt  and  death  of  his  enemy,  so  God  per- 
mitted that  the  devil  should  rejoice  over  his  soul. * 4 

A  modern  writer  has  said :  *  You  can  unlock  a  man's 
whole  life  if  you  watch  what  words  he  uses  most.  We 


1  Le  letter e  di  Santa  Caterina  da  Siena,  etc.,  vol.  I,  page  cxvi. 

-  G.  Pardi,  Delia  vita  e  degli  scritti  di  G.  Colombini  da  Siena,  in  the 
Bullettino  senese  di  storia  patria,  vol.  II  (1895),  page  33. — See  also  page  87, 
and  note  2  on  page  88,  supra. 

3  Letter e  del  Beato  Colombini,  per  cura  di  A.  Bartoli  (Lucca,  1856), 
Lett.  VI,  cited  by  A.  Marenduzzo,  op.  cit.,  page  42. 

4  Assempro  XLIII. 
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have  each  a  small  set  of  words,  which,  though  we  are 
scarce  aware  of  it,  we  always  work  with,  and  which  really 
express  all  that  we  mean  by  life,  or  have  found  out  of  it. 
For  such  words  embalm  the  past  for  us.  They  have  be- 
come ours  by  a  natural  selection  throughout  our  career  of 
all  that  is  richest  and  deepest  in  our  experience.  So  our 
vocabulary  is  our  history,  and  our  favourite  words  are  our- 
selves.*1 If  this  be  true,  an  examination  of  Fra  Filippo's 
vocabulary  throws  a  lurid  light  upon  his  creed  and  character. 
His  favourite  words  are  very  simple  and  very  terrible.  They 
are  such  as  these :  hell,  devil,  fire,  eternal.  Even  when  he 
speaks  of  the  love  of  God,  he  turns  that  love  itself  into  a 
means  of  damnation.  Thus,  as  we  have  seen,2  he  makes 
a  friar,  who  is  urging  a  dying  usurer  to  repentance,  say : 
*  If  it  were  possible  that  heaven  and  hell  were  opened  to 
thee,  and  that  thou  wert  free  to  enter  which  of  them  thou 
wouldst,  thou  couldst  not  desire  to  enter  into  eternal  life, 
but  wouldst  rather  choose  to  enter  hell.  And  this  is  so 
because  God  is  Highest  Good,  is  Highest  Love,  is  Highest 
Charity? 

It  is  not  impossible  that  this  mental  twist  of  Fra  Fi- 
lippo's may  be  explained,  at  least  to  some  extent,  by  the 
fact  that,  when  he  was  quite  a  little  child  he  had  beheld 
"the  cruelty  of  Heaven  * 3  in  its  most  appalling  form.  For, 
in  1348,  no  one  doubted  that  the  pestilence  was  a  visi- 
tation of  God,  and  to  have  attributed  it  to  natural  causes 
would   have  been   deemed   little   short   of  blasphemous. 


1  H.  Drummond,  The  Ideal  Life  (London,  Hodder  and  Stoughton,  1899), 
page  77- 

2  See  page  155,  supra. 

3  "  La  crudelta  del  Cielo" — Decamerone,  Giorn.  I,  Introduzione. 
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Doubtless  the  impression  which  was  made  upon  the  plastic 
mind  of  the  boy  was  ineradicable ;  and  the  horror  of  those 
long  summer  months — when,  beneath  the  fierce  glare  of 
the  pitiless  blue  sky,  he  had  watched  friends  and  acquaint- 
ances die  by  hundreds  and  thousands ;  had  heard  on  every 
hand  the  shrieks  and  prayers  and  blasphemies  of  the  dy- 
ing ;  had  seen  whole  families  destroyed,  and  half  the  houses 
of  Siena  standing  still  and  empty — must  have  dwelt  with 
him,  as  a  misery  by  day  and  a  fear  by  night,  through  all 
the  years  of  his  childhood,  until  at  last,  it  drove  him  to 
take  refuge  in  the  Convent  of  Lecceto,  there  to  strive, 
by  eternal  vigilance  and  prayer,  to  wring  salvation  from  a 
ruthless  and  vindictive  Deity. 

Nor  must  we  forget  that,  during  all  that  terrible  time, 
the  clergy  had,  as  a  body,  held  aloof  in  selfish  terror. 
The  Mendicant  Friars  alone,  in  their  four  Orders — Domi- 
nicans, Franciscans,  Augustinians,  Carmelites — had  dared 
to  succour  the  plague-stricken.  They  went  everywhere. 
(<  braving  contagion,  by  the  sickbed,  in  the  church,  in  the 
churchyard ;  praying  with  the  people,  praying  for  the  people, 
praying  over  their  bodies,  which  owed  to  them  alone  decent 
interment/'1  What  wonder  then,  if,  remembering  these 
things,  the  boy  felt  that  as  they  alone  had  shown  them- 
selves worthy  followers  of  their  Master  in  the  hour  of  trial, 
so  with  them  alone  was  to  be  found  salvation  ? 

As  far  as  we  are  able  to  judge,  Fra  Filippo's  mind 
once  made  up  was  not  easily  changed ;  and  even  to  the 
end  he  seems  to  have  been  quite  unaffected  by  the  intel- 
lectual revolution  which  was  going  on  in  the  world  without. 


1  See  Milman,  op.  cit,  vol.  VIII,  Book  XII,  chap.  XI,  pages  1-3. 
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He  cannot  have  been  ignorant  of  the  humanistic  movement, 
but  we  may  safely  conclude  that  he  saw  in  it  only  its 
danger  and  its  paganism,  and  regarded  it  merely  as  one 
more  device  of  the  devil.  He  appears,  moreover,  to  have 
been  totally  unmoved  by  the  loveliness  of  Nature — his  al- 
lusion, in  Assempro  VII,  to  *  un  bellissimo  giardino?  stands 
alone,  and  is  entirely  conventional — and  he  could  never 
have  sympathized  with  the  joy  which  San  Bernardino  found 
in  the  sight  of  green  grass,1  nor  have  understood  the  delight 
which  St.  Catherine  took  in  twining  chaplets  of  flowers. 
"  See  ye  not,"  she  said,  K<  that  all  created  things  honour  God 
and  speak  of  God?>>2— thus  realizing,  even  in  that  age  of 
mysticism,  that  the  whole  world  is  a  ritual;  and  that,  in  very 
truth, 

Earth's  crammed  with  Heaven, 

And  every  common  bush  afire  with  God.3 

It  ought  not  to  surprise  us  that,  at  a  later  period,  when 
men  had  shaken  off  their  belief  in  the  abominable  dogmas 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  were  able  to  look  out  on  the 
world  with  clear  eyes,  they  should  have  seen  therein 
overwhelming  evidence  of  the  infinite  goodness  of  its  Crea- 
tor. But  that  a  woman  of  the  people,  without  education, 
and  with  no  other  guide  than  her  own  purity  and  earnest- 
ness of  purpose,  should  have  been  able  to  perceive  and 
realize,  as  fully  as  did  St.  Catherine,  the  fundamental  truth 
that  "  God  is  Love,*  in  spite  of  all  that  the  Church  had 
done,  and  was  doing,  to  prove  the  contrary,  is  indeed 

1  Le  prediche  volgari,  vol.  II,  page  26.  "  Tu  vedi  che  la  verzura  da  un 
conforto  all' occhio  e  da  un'  allegrezza  al  cuore." 

2  A.  Capecelatro,  Storia  di  Santa  Caterina  da  Siena  (Siena,  1878), 
page  168. 

3  See  Professor  Drummond's  Ideal  Life  (cited  supra),  pages  142,  143. 
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marvellous.  Surely  the  poet  was  very  near  to  inspiration 
when  he  wrote, 

He  prayeth  best  who  loveth  best 
All  things  both  great  and  small  ; 

For  the  dear  Lord  who  loveth  us, 
He  made  and  loveth  all. 

But  such  thoughts  as  these  were  too  high  for  Fra  Fi- 
lippo.  What  had  birds  or  beasts  or  flowers  to  say  to  one 
whose  eyes  were  fixed  continually  upon  the  flames  of  hell  ? 
He  records  the  ass  of  the  Convent  because  it  carried  the 
supplies  which  the  friars  needed  from  Siena,  and  because 
a  novice  hanged  himself  with  its  halter.1  Fishes  are  com- 
mendable because,  as  every  rnan  may  prove  for  himself,  they 
will  refuse  to  eat  crumbs  if  the  loaf  from  which  they  are 
broken  has  been  baked  on  a  Sunday.2  Even  the  hog  may 
be  useful  as  an  emblem  of  uncleaness.3  But  Fra  Filippo 
could  never  have  understood  the  emotions  which  impelled 
San  Francesco  to  intercede  for  the  lives  of  the  turtle  doves,4 
to  enter  into  that  celebrated  compact  with  the  wolf  of  Ago- 
bio,5  and  to  preach  to  the  birds,  "his  sisters."6 

The  ilex  woods  which  girt  the  Convent  round  about 
afforded  our  friar  no  pleasure.  Rather  were  they  an  object 
of  fear  and  dislike,  reminding  him  only  of  the  terrible  for- 
ests haunted  by  lost  souls,  which  form  so  prominent  a 
feature  in  some  of  the  mediaeval  legends  of  the  Inferno.1 

1  Assempro  XLI.  2  Assempro  LI.  3  Assempro  XLVII. 

4  /  Fioretti  di  San  Francesco,  cap.  XXII. 

5  Ibid.,  cap.  XXL  6  Ibid.,  cap.  XVI. 

7  As  to  the  mediaeval  dislike  of  forests,  see  Ruskin,  Modern  Painters, 
vol.  Ill,  chap.  XIV.— The  passage  is  quoted  among  the  "  Illustrations  "  in 
Longfellow's  Dante,  under  the  title  "  Dante's  Landscapes."  In  the  Tauchnitz 
edition,  that  part  of  it  to  which  I  allude  will  be  found  on  pages  392,  393  of 
the  Purgatorio. 
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He  was,  in  fact,  the  product  of  an  age  which  was  passing 
away;  and,  unfitted  alike  by  education  and  by  prejudice 
to  adapt  himself  to  new  ideas,  his  Assempri,  which  fifty 
years  earlier  might  have  obtained  credence,  were  but  little 
calculated  to  move  the  polished  and  sceptical  generation 
which  gave  birth  to  Antonio  Beccadelli  and  to  Enea  Silvio 
Piccolomini. 

Yet,  for  all  his  narrowness  and  superstition,  there  was 
something  noble  about  the  man.  His  was  the  faith  which 
can  remove  mountains  ;  and  the  transparent  sincerity  and 
singleness  of  purpose  which  breathe  through  every  word 
he  ever  wrote  are  as  rare  as  they  are  admirable.  His 
faults  were  the  faults  of  his  time  and  of  his  class,  and 
his  life  was  gentler  than  his  creed.  If  his  conscious  phil- 
anthropy was  not  great,  he  never  failed  in  active  charity; 
for  the  Christ  he  followed  was  higher  than  the  Christ  he 
taught.  Even  to-day  there  is  much  in  the  Assempri  which 
may  be  read  with  profit,  and  it  may  well  be  that,  in  the 
light  of  Eternity,  they  will,  in  spite  of  all  their  defects, 
appear  a  not  inadequate  monument  of  a  well  spent  life. 


Chapter  the  Sixth. 
THE  DEMONOLOGY  OF  FRA  FILIPPO. 


Sed  forte  dices,  o  lector,  quare  creavit  Deus 
diabolum,  cum  sciret  eum  malum  esse  futu- 
rum  ?  Respondeo  :  quia  propter  operis  sui  or- 
natum.  Sicut  pictor  nigrum  colorem  substernit, 
ut  albus  apparentior  fiat,  sic  per  praevaricatio- 
nem  malorum  justi  clariores  fiunt. 

GOTTIFRED  OF  VlTERBO. 

Lat  us  go  now  to  thilke  horrible  sweryng  of 
adjuracioun  and  conjuracioun,  as  doon  thise 
false  enchauntours  or  nigromanciens,  in  bacyns 
ful  of  water,  or  in  a  bright  swerd,  in  a  cercle, 
or  in  a  fir,  or  in  a  shulder-boon  of  a  sheepe  ! 
I  kan  not  seye  but  that  they  doon  cursedly  and 
damnablely  agayns  Crist,  and  al  the  feith  of 
hooly  Chirche. 

Chaucer,  Parson's  Tale. 

And  woman  wailing  for  her  demon  lover. 
Coleridge. 

I. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  hero  of  Milton's  Paradise 
Lost  is  Satan,  and  the  same  remark  might  well  be  applied 
to  the  Assempri  of  Fra  Filippo,  were  it  not  that  the  figure 
which  dominates  the  latter  has  been  shorn  of  all  heroic 
qualities.  In  them  the  Enemy  of  Mankind  is  no  longer  the 
<(  Archangel  ruined *  whose 

form  had  not  yet  lost 
All  her  original  brightness. 

17 
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He  has  become  so  foul  a  thing  that  he  excites  nothing 
but  terror  and  loathing.  In  fact,  in  the  Assempri,  we 
behold  the  Prince  of  Darkness  when  he  has  already  com- 
pleted more  than  half  of  his  appointed  evolution  from  the 
sublime  to  the  ridiculous. 

The  name  of  Lucifer,  which  Satan  still  bears,  indicates 
his  primal  radiance — Lucifer,  the  morning  star,  excelled  in 
brightness  only  by  the  Sun  itself ; 

of  the  first 
If  not  the  first  Archangel,  great  in  pow'r 
In  favour,  and  pre-eminence. 

And  to  this  first  period  of  his  life  we  find  more  than  one 
allusion  in  the  Divina  Commedia.  Thus,  in  the  Xllth  Canto 
of  the  Purgatorio,  we  are  told  that  he 

was  created  noble 
More  than  all  other  creatures  

And  again,  in  the  Paradiso  (XIX,  46,  47),  he  is  spoken 
of  as 

the  first  proud  being 
Who  was  the  paragon  of  every  creature. 

The  rebellion  of  Lucifer  was  an  act  of  foul  ingratitude, 
but  of  immense  courage.  He,  who  knew  better  than  any  of 
his  peers  the  irresistible  power  of  his  Creator,  dared  to 
set  himself  in  opposition  to  Him.  •  Thou  art  able,"  he  seems 
to  say,  «  to  destroy  me,  to  plunge  me  into  the  bottomless 
abyss,  to  annihilate  me,  but  the  free-will  which  Thou  hast 
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given  me  Thou  canst  not  take  from  me.  Never  shalt  Thou 
bend  my  will  to  thine  }> 

What  though  the  field  be  lost? 
All  is  not  lost ;  th'  unconquerable  will 
And  study  of  revenge,  immortal  hate, 
And  courage  never  to  submit  or  yield. 

Thus  Lucifer  became  Satan,  and  as  such  he  entered 
upon  the  second  period  of  his  life : 

For  though  Fortune  may  noon  angel  dere, 

From  heigh  degree  yet  fel  he  for  his  synne 

Doun  into  helle,  where  he  yet  is  inne. 

O  Lucifer  !  brightest  of  angels  alle, 

Now  artow  Sathanas,  that  mayst  nat  twynne 

Out  of  the  miserie  in  which  that  thou  art  falle. 

The  harmony  of  heaven  was  broken.  But  the  great  rebel 
stands  forth  erect  and  fearless.  For  the  beauty  of  obe- 
dience he  has  exchanged  the  sublimity  of  defiance. 

The  first  to  perceive,  or,  at  any  rate,  the  first  to  ade- 
quately describe  this  transformation  was  Milton,  and  there 
is  something  wholly  grand,  something  almost  noble,  in  the 
sentiments  to  which  his  hero  gives  expression  when  he 
sings,  as  it  were,  the  hymn  of  his  own  eternal  ruin. 

But  perhaps,  the  most  perfect  picture  of  Satan  in  his 
sublimity  has  been  painted  for  us  by  Byron. 

Cain.  Haughty  Spirit ! 

 thyself,  though  proud, 

Hast  a  superior. 

Lucifer.  No  !    By  heaven,  which  He 

Holds,  and  the  abyss,  and  the  immensity 

Of  worlds  and  life,  which  I  hold  with  him.— No  ! 
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I  have  a  victor — true  ;  but  no  superior. 

Homage  he  has  from  all — but  none  from  me  : 

I  battle  it  against  him,  as  I  battled 

In  highest  heaven.    Through  all  eternity, 

And  the  unfathomable  gulfs  of  Hades, 

And  the  interminable  realms  of  space, 

And  the  infinity  of  endless  ages, 

All,  all,  will  I  dispute !    And  world  by  world, 

And  star  by  star,  and  universe  by  universe, 

Shall  tremble  in  the  balance,  till  the  great 

Conflict  shall  cease,  if  ever  it  shall  cease, 

Which  it  ne'er  shall,  till  he  or  I  be  quench'd ! 

And  what  can  quench  our  immortality, 

Or  mutual  and  irrevocable  hate  ? 

Such  was  Satan  at  the  height  of  his  sublimity.  But 
he  was  destined  to  fall  therefrom  more  terribly  and  hope- 
lessly than  he  fell  when,  seeking  to  escape  from  hell,  he 
entered  that 

dark 

Illimitable  ocean,  without  bound, 


 where  eldest  Night 

And  Chaos,  ancestors  of  Nature,  hold 
Eternal  anarchy. 

To  realize  what  he  became  we  have  only  to  look  at 
the  affreschi  and  bas-reliefs  of  the  mediaeval  Churches. 
There  his  pinions  of  gold  1  have  been  exchanged  for  the 
black  leathery  wings  of  a  bat  ;  horns  have  sprung  from 
his  forehead  ;  huge  fangs  disfigure  his  mouth,  and  hoofs 

1  Dante  speaks  of  wings  of  gold  : 

Le  facce  tutte  avean  di  fiamma  viva, 
E  l'ale  d'oro;  e  1' altro  tanto  bianco 
Che  nulla  neve  a  quel  termine  arriva. 

{Paradiso,  XXXI,  13-15.) 
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his  feet.  As  Milton  saw  him  he  was  still  beautiful,  though 
fallen  ;  but,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  he  has  grown  more  hideous 
and  bestial  than  the  foulest  of  the  brute  creation;  and  is 
only  not  ridiculous  because  he  is  still  dangerous.  His 
utmost  degradation  is  reached  when,  no  longer  dreaded, 
he  becomes  an  object  of  derision  and  of  pity. 

But,  fare  you  weel,  auld  Nickie-ben  ! 
Oh,  wad  ye  tak'  a  thought,  an'  men'  ! 
Ye  aiblins  might. — I  dinna  ken — 

Still  hae  a  stake — 
I'm  wae  to  think  upo'  yon  den, 

Ev'n  for  your  sake. 

Such  is  the  fable  with  which  we  are  all  familiar.  And 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  mediaeval  part  of  it,  which  exhibits 
the  physical  deterioration  of  Satan,  is  absolutely  essential 
to  its  completeness.  The  stain  of  sin  is  not  invisible.  It 
leaves  indelible  traces  upon  the  faces  of  mortal  men,  even 
in  the  short  span  of  their  little  lives.  How  then,  should 
centuries  of  revolt  against  God,  and  of  cruelty  and  treachery 
to  humanity,  have  failed  to  leave  their  mark  upon  Satan? 
He  was  bound  to  deteriorate ;  and,  if  this  had  not  followed, 
the  legend  would  be  untrue  to  nature  and  to  art. 1 

1  If,  during  the  Middle  Ages,  the  devil  was  depicted  as  altogether  abom- 
inable, the  men  of  the  Renaissance  seem  to  have  inclined  to  Milton's  view, 
that 

neither  do  spirits  damn'd 
Lose  ail  their  virtue. 

In  the  Morgante  Maggiore  (canto  XXVI)  Luigi  Pulci  puts  into  the  mouth  of 
Ashtaroth  the  following  words,  which  show  that,  in  his  opinion  at  any  rate, 
the  denizens  of  hell  retained  some  relics  of  those  celestial  sentiments  which 
animated  them  in  their  pre- fallen  condition. 

Non  creder,  nello  inferno  anche  fra  noi 
Gentilezza  non  sia  :  sai  che  si  dice, 
Che  in  qualche  modo,  un  proverbio  fra  voi, 
Serba  ogni  pianta  della  sua  radice, 
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Of  these  things,  however,  Fra  Filippo  never  thought. 
For  him  Satan  was  no  legendary  being,  but  a  real  and 
very  terrible  enemy  who  busied  himself  with  all  the  details 
of  human  life  from  the  least  to  the  greatest.  He  invented 
and  promoted  heresies.  He  set  the  tiara  on  the  heads  of 
Antipopes.  He  filled  the  hearts  of  Emperors  with  pride. 
He  stirred  up  the  peoples  and  fomented  and  led  rebellions 
and  invasions.    The  arms  and  victories  of  those  Saracens, 

Benche  sia  tralignato  il  frutto  poi ; 
Or  non  parliam  qui  del  tempo  felice. 

To  which  Rinaldo  courteously  replies, 

Astarotte,  e'  mi  duole 
II  tuo  partir,  quanto  fussi  fratello  : 
E  nell'  inferno  ti  credo  che  sia 
Gentileza,  amicizia  e  cortesia. 

Leigh  Hunt  describes  the  character  of  Ashtaroth  as  "  a  very  new  and  extra- 
ordinary one,"  and  says  that  it  "does  great  honour  to  the  daring  goodness 
of  Pulci's  imagination."  This  is  undoubtedly  true  ;  but  there  is  a  still  earlier 
recognition  of  good-feeling  {gentilezza)  in  hell,  and  that  from  a  source  which 
is  rather  surprising.  For  Fra  Bernardino  did  not  hesitate  to  declare,  when 
preaching  in  Siena  in  1427,  that  the  devil  is  full  of  good  feeling  {gentilissimo) . 
The  entire  passage  runs  as  follows:  — "  Vuoi  vedere  come  al  diavolo  dispiace 
questo  peccato  contra  a  natura,  piu  che  peccato  che  l'uomo  facci,  e  godene 
piu  che  di  peccato  che  si  facci?  So'  due  contrarii :  vede  la  ragione.  Ogni  cosa 
apitisce  il  suo  simile  ragionevolmente.  II  diavolo  di  sua  natura  e  gentile  ed 
e  naturale :  elli  disidera  queste  due  cose ;  e  se  1'  uomo  cade  in  questo  peccato 
contra  natura,  al  diavolo  gli  spiace  perche  e  contra  al  suo  simile.  Egli  e  gen- 
tilissimo, e  questo  e  gravissimo :  egli  e  naturale,  e  questo  e  contra  natura  ; 
e  pero  mai  non  ne  tenta  niuno,  che  facci  questo  peccato.  Dico  bene  che  esso 
ne  gode  che  si  facci:  sai  perche?  Perche  questo  peccato  dispiace  piu  a  Dio, 
che  niun  altro  peccato."  (Le  prediche  volgari,  III,  262. — Compare  and  contrast 
with  the  foregoing  a  similar  passage  in  Assempro  XIV.) 

In  the  Vision  of  Piers  Ploughman,  there  is  a  joust  between  Christ  and 
the  foul  fiend  : — 

'  Who  shal  juste  with  Jhesus?'  quod  I, 

'  Jewes  or  scrybes  ?  ' 
'  Nay,'  quod  he  ;  '  the  foule  fend, 

And  fals  doom  and  deeth.' 

I  presume,  however,  that  this  choice  of  a  chivalrous  mode  of  combat  can 
hardly  be  construed  into  any  acknowledgment  of  the  possession  by  Satan 
of  the  knightly  virtues  which  Rinaldo  was  willing  to  allow  to  Ashtaroth  and 
to  his  peers. 
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whose  conquests  imperilled  the  very  existence  of  Christianity, 
were  his  arms  and  his  victories.  The  Captains  of  those 
Companies  of  Adventure  which  desolated  Italy  were  his 
lieutenants,  and  all  the  crimes  of  which  they  were  guilty  were 
instigated  by  him.  By  him,  in  the  main,  the  interminable 
woof  and  web  of  history  was  woven.  Evil  customs,  bad 
laws,  pomp,  luxury,  profane  amusements,  even  the  money 
with  which  men  bought  and  sold  were  his  inventions. 
Finally  Satan  was  beauty,  wealth,  ability,  science  ;  he  was 
inevitably  present  in  every  vice,  and  might  be  hidden  behind 
every  virtue.  Truly  Salvianus  was  justified  when  he  cried 
aloud  in  terror :  *  ubique  dczmon,  the  Devil  is  everywhere !  * 1 
Nor  was  the  Prince  of  Darkness  alone.  Vast  legions 
of  fiends  stood  ever  ready  to  do  his  bidding, — 

A  multitude,  like  which  the  populous  north 
Pour'd  never  from  her  frozen  loins,  to  pass 
Rhene  or  the  Danaw,  when  her  barbarous  sons 
Came  like  a  deluge  on  the  south. 

Numberless  as  the 

pitchy  cloud 
Of  locusts,  warping  on  the  eastern  wind, 
That  o'er  the  realm  of  impious  Pharoah  hung 
Like  night,  and  darken 'd  all  the  land  of  Nile. 2 

And  among  these  were  to  be  found  all  the  old  gods;  for 
the  heathen  had  not  been  asked,  upon  their  conversion, 
*  to  undertake  the  perhaps  impossible  task  of  disbelieving 
their  former  religions.  It  was  only  necessary  for  them,  to 
degrade  them,  attributing  their  prodigies  to  infernal  be- 


1  A.  Graf,  //  Diavolo,  pages  178,  179. 

2  See  page  156  supra,  note  2. 
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ings.* 1  And  so  Zeus  and  Here  and  Aphrodite  were  tumbled 
down  from 

the  snowy  top 

Of  cold  Olympus, 

to  take  place  among  the  flames  of  hell. 

Moreover  to  the  angels  who  had  sinned  with  Lucifer 
were  added  those  other  angels  who,  in  the  antediluvian 
world,  had  looked  upon  the  daughters  of  men  and  seen 
that  they  were  fair.  Not  only  had  they  been  content  to 
wed  with  mortals,  but  had  gone  so  far  as  to  teach  them  to 
dye  wool  and  to  commit  the  still  more  heinous  crime  of 
painting  their  faces.  For  this  they  were  justly  doomed  to 
eternal  suffering. 2 

Possibly  too,  the  number  of  the  fiends  was  increased, 
from  time  to  time,  by  the  promotion  of  some  among  the 
damned  to  offices  in  the  kingdom  of  Satan.  In  one  of 
the  Assempri*  we  read  of  a  certain  Ser  Giontino  da  Monte 
Luccio,  a  notary,  who  after  his  death  continued  to  be  em- 
ployed in  his  old  profession,  and  who  was  brought  back 
to  earth  by  two  devils  in  order  that  he  might  draw  up  a 
contract  with  one  who  desired  to  sell  his  soul  for  money  ; 
while,  as  Professor  Graf  points  out,  Dante  himself  seems 
to  have  recognized  a  great  affinity  between  the  spirits  of 
the  lost  and  demons,  since,  in  the  thirtieth  Canto  of  the 

1  Lecky,  History  of  European  Morals,  vol.  II,  page  191.— In  a  famous 
sermon,  St.  Eligius,  who  died  about  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century,  says  : 
Nullus  nomina  dcemonum  aut  Neptunum,  aut  Orcum,  aut  Dianum  invocare 
prczsumat.  And  it  will  be  remembered  that  Pope  John  XII  was  accused  of 
having  invoked,  while  playing  at  dice,  the  aid  of  Jove  and  Venus  ceterorum- 
que  demonum.  —  Compare  A.  Bartoli,  Storia  delta  letteratura  italiana,  vol.  VI, 
part  I,  pages  167,  168.  —  Possibly  this  notion  was  founded  upon  the  saying 
of  St.  Paul  cm  a  Gust,  x&  sGvyj  Saijiovtoig  Btiei  xal  ou  ©stp.  (I  Corinthians,  x,  20.) 

2  Tertullian,  De  Cultu  Foeminarum,  lib.  I,  c.  2.  Compare  the  Book 
of  Enoch,  and  Graf,  op.  cil.,  page  17. 

»  Assenipro  XXV. 
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Inferno,  he  applies  the  name  climonio  to  Master  Adam,  the 
false-coiner  of  Brescia. 

As  was  natural,  in  an  age  when  the  denizens  of  the 
infernal  regions  frequently  manifested  themselves  to  men, 
their  appearance  and  characteristics  were  well  known.  For 
the  most  part  they  were  black,  and  appeared  in  human 
form,  as  indeed  they  had  been  wont  to  do  ever  since  the 
fourth  century. 1  In  the  forty-sixth  Assempro  we  are  told 
that  the  greatest  torment  of  the  demons  in  hell  is  to  look 
one  upon  another  and  to  behold  their  own  darkness  (di 
vedersi  insieme  V  uno  V  altro  la  loro  scurita)',  while,  in 
another  place,  Fra  Filippo  speaks  of  a  company  of  devils 
who  were  (<  black  as  negroes  of  Ethiopia,  dark  and  terrible 
beyond  all  human  imagining.  * 2  The  fiends  of  Dante  were 
black  (angeii  neri,z  neri  cherubini  ;4  and  Sacchetti  tells  an 
amusing  story  of  a  certain  Pietro  Alfonso  who  entertained 
considerable  suspicion  concerning  the  eternal  welfare  of 
S.  Ugolino,  because  his  body,  which  was  preserved  as  a 
priceless  relic  in  Cortona,  was  so  horribly  black.— (<  Never,  * 
he  cries  affrighted,  *  saw  I  a  blacker  body ;  and,  if  the  bodies 

1  See  A.  Graf,  Demonologia  di  Dante,  in  the  Miti,  leggende  e  super- 
stizioni  del  Medio  Evo  (Torino,  E.  Loescher,  1893),  vol.  II,  pages  91,  92,  and 
note  95  on  page  125.  The  devils  of  Giacomino  da  Verona  were  not  only 
black,  but  a  hundred  times  blacker  than  coal.  Be  Babilonia  civitate  i?ifer- 
nali,  v.  99,  in  Mussafia,  Monumenti  di  antichi  dialetti  italiani,  Sitz.  d.  k.  Akad. 
d.  JViss.  in  Wien,  phil.  hist.  CI.,  vol.  XLVI,  1864.  In  the  Vision  of  Charles 
the  Fat  we  encounter  "  nigerrimi  demones  advolantes  cum  uncis  igneis. "  Ap. 
Pertz,  Mon.  Germ.  Script.,  Tom.  V,  page  458.  In  the  Middle  Ages  even  the 
science  of  etymology  was  tortured  into  countenancing  the  notion  that  every- 
thing connected  with  devils  was  black.  Thus  in  an  old  manuscript  we  read  : 
"  Manlia,  graece  divinatio  dicitur,  et  nigro,  quasi  nigra,  unde  Nigromantia, 
nigra  divinatio,  quia  ad  atra  daemoniorum  vincula  utentes  se  adducit." — D.  Com- 
paretti,  Virgilio  nel  Medio  Evo  (Livorno,  1872),  vol.  II,  page  59,  note  1. 

-  Assempro  V.  3  Inferno,  XXIII,  131. 

4  Inferno,  XXVII,  113. 
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of  the  saints  are  so  terrible,  what  must  the  bodies  of  the 
damned  be  like  !  * 1 

For  the  rest  the  demons  who  scourged  the  panders  in 
the  first  Bolgia  of  the  eighth  Circle  of  the  Inferno  were 
horned. 2  Ciriatto  was  tusked,3  and  Cagnazzo  lifted  up, 
not  a  face,  but  a  muzzle. 4  They  were  winged  and  armed 
with  talons.5  The  devil  who  plunged  one  of  the  elders 
of  Santa  Zita  into  that 

other  fissure 

Of  Malebolge 

is  described  with  just  such  form  and  lineaments  as  the 
mediaeval  artists  delighted  to  paint  in  their  churches. 

Ah,  how  ferocious  was  he  in  his  aspect ! 

And  how  he  seemed  to  me  in  action  ruthless, 
With  open  wings  and  light  upon  his  feet! 

His  shoulders,  which  sharp-pointed  were  and  high, 
A  sinner  did  encumber  with  both  haunches, 
And  he  held  clutched  the  sinews  of  the  feet. 6 

But  Dante  attributes  to  none  of  his  demons — not  even  to 
Lucifer — the  abominable  deformity  which  we  so  often  en- 
counter in  the  demons  of  the  legends,  and  in  the  works 
of  some  of  the  painters  and  sculptors  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
For  example  the  devils  which  tormented  St.  Guthlac  are 
thus  described :  Erant  enim  aspectu  truces,  forma  terribiles, 

1  Franco  Sacchetti,  Nov.  CLVII. 

2  Inferno,  XVIII,  35.  3  Inferno,  XXI,  121. 
4  Inferno,  XXII,  106. 

D  Inferno,  XXII,  136-144. 

f>  Inferno,  XXI,  31-36. — A  devil  with  sharp-pointed  shoulders  is  described 
by  CiESARius  Heisterbachensis,  in  his  Dialogus  Miraculorum,  Distinction  V, 
chap.  5.— I  may  state,  once  for  all,  that  I  have  not  read  the  Dial.  Mir.,  and 
that  when  I  quote  it,  I  quote  it  second-hand. 
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capitibus  magnis,  collis  longis,  macilenta  facie,  litrido 
vultu,  sqiiallida  barba,  auribus  hispidis,  fronte  torva,  tm- 
cibus  oculis,  ore  fcetido,  dentibus  equinis,  gtitture  flammi- 
vomo,  faucibus  tortis,  labro  lato,  vocibtts  horrisonis ,  comis 
combtistis,  bticctila  crassa,  pectore  ardtw,  femoribus  scabris, 
genibus  nodosis,  cruribus  uncis,  talo  tumido,  plantis  aver- 
sis,  07re  patulo,  clamoribus  raticisonis ;  while  we  may  com- 
pare with  these  the  devils  who  were  seen  by  St.  Furseus, 
and  who  had  heads  like  copper  boilers. T 

<(  From  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century,  *  says 
Professor  Graf,  <(  the  figure  of  the  devil  becomes  ever  more 
monstrous.  It  collects  in  itself,  unites  and  exceeds  all  forms 
and  manifestations  of  bestiality,  foulness  and  horror.  Paint- 
ing and  sculpture,  as  if  to  give  shape  to  the  innate  discord 
of  the  diabolic  nature,  vie  with  each  other  in  depicting  in 
those  accursed  bodies  the  most  inconsistent  and  repugnant 
shapes  of  man  and  brute,  and,  often  enough,  degenerate 
into  the  most  extravagant  caricature/' 

But,  in  the  popular  traditions  of  the  Sienese,  whence 
probably  Fra  Filippo  drew  the  majority  of  his  Assempri, 
the  devil  hardly  ever  becomes  grotesque  or  ridiculous. 
Here  we  find  him  as  <(  a  swarthy  cavalier  or  an  Ethiopian, 
such  as  Raphael  afterwards  painted  him  ;  and  here  he  has, 
almost  always,  sculpturesque  and  pictorial  characteristics, 
which  recall  to  our  minds  the  sober  satyric  forms  of  the 
bas-relief  of  the  pulpit  of  Niccolo  Pisano.>>2 

In  Sienese  legend  of  the  XlVth  century,  the  enemies 
of  human  kind  are  described  as  follows :  <(  They  were  more 
black  than  are  the  Ethiopians,  their  feet  large  and  their  eyes 

1  Acta  Sanctorum,  Apr.  Tom.  I,  page  42;  Jan.,  Tom.  II,  page  37  (Ve- 
netian edition),  cited  by  A.  Graf,  op.  cit.,  page  126,  note  102. 

2  G.  Rondoni,  Tradizioni  popolari  e  leggende,  &c,  op.  cit.,  page  179. 
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terrible  and  passing  cruel.  So  much  hair  had  they  that  the 
whole  head  was  covered  with  it  ;  and  from  their  mouths, 
and  through  all  their  pores,  they  shot  forth  fire  and  stinking 
sulphur.  Their  speech  was  like  the  croaking  of  ravens.  *  1 
With  this  passage  we  may  compare  Fra  Filippo's  description 
of  the  devil  in  the  lascivious  embrace  of  a  young  monk. 
<(  Now  it  befel  that,  one  day  at  noon,  the  aforesaid  miserable 
youth  was  in  his  cell....  And  the  devil,  beholding  the  ac- 
cursed lust  which  consumed  him  even  as  if  he  had  been  a 
foul  harlot,  willed  to  fulfil  his  accursed  desires;  and,  anon, 
he  appeared  in  his  cell  in  the  habit  of  a  monk ;  and,  uncover- 
ing himself,  he  flung  himself  upon  him  and  began  to  have 
carnal  knowledge  of  him.  And  it  seemed  that  he  exhaled 
fire  from  all  his  pores,  and  yet,  at  the  same  time  so  cold 
was  he  that  never  were  snow  or  ice  like  unto  it.2  And 
that  which  he  exhaled  from  every  part  of  him  was  a  stench 
so  great  that  scarcely  might  human  nature  abide  it.  His 
eyes  were  red  like  fire,  and  his  teeth  white.  His  feet  and 
hands  were  monstrous,  and  he  was  all  black  and  hairy, 
and  so  dark  and  horrible  that  the  young  man  swooned 
away  >y  3 

In  the  early  morning,  before  daybreak,  while  going  to 
the  church  of  the  Frati  Predicatori  to  pray,  Pier  Pettinaio 
beheld  two  demons  in  the  form  of  Ethiopians,  stooping, 


1  This  legend  recounts  the  deeds  of  San  Marziale,  and  was  edited  by  Cer- 
ruti  in  the  Propugnatore ;  vol.  Ill,  part  I,  page  322  et  seq.  The  extract 
therefrom  which  I  have  given  above  I  owe  to  Professor  Marenduzzo,  who 
quotes  it  on  page  59  of  his  work  so  often  cited. 

-  The  sentence,  B  e  pareva  che  gittasse  fuoco  per  tutti  e'  sentimenti ;  e 
non  di  meno  era  tanto  ghiaccio  che  mai  nieve  ne  ghiaccio  non  fu  simile," 
reminds  us  of  the  remarkable  sensations  which  so  many  witches  declared  that 
they  experienced  in  their  intercourse  with  fiends.  See  A.  Graf,  77  Diavolo 
(edition  cited),  page  194. 

3  Assempro  XIV. 
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vampire-like,  over  the  grave  of  a  newly  buried  soldier  ;  1 
an  incident  in  which,  says  Professor  Rondoni,  *  we  find  a 
certain  connection  of  ideas  with  the  credence  which  the 
populace  of  Siena  still  give  to  those  terrible  lupi  mannari, 
who,  as  some  old  women  declare,  frequently  pass  by  night 
through  certain  streets  of  the  city,  thereafter  casting  them- 
selves into  Fontebranda  to  reacquire  human  semblance. * 2 
But  the  Father  of  lies  did  not  always  appear  in  the 
form  of  a  man.  There  was,  in  fact,  no  shape  which  he 
was  unable  to  assume  at  his  pleasure,  and  according  to 
his  need  : 

for  spirits,  when  they  please. 
Can  either  sex  assume,  or  both  ;  so  soft 
And  uncompounded  is  their  essence  pure 
Not  tied  nor  manacled  with  joint  or  limb  ; 
Nor  founded  on  the  brittle  strength  of  bones, 
Like  cumbrous  flesh  ;  but,  in  what  shape  they  choose 
Dilated  or  condensed,  bright  or  obscure, 
Can  execute  their  aery  purposes, 
And  works  of  love  or  enmity  fulfil.  3 

Thus  to  Bartolo  da  S.  Gimignano,  to  Franco  da  Grotti,  and 
to  Ambrogio  Sansedoni,  the  foul  fiend  appeared  as  a  lovely 
damsel  ; 4  while  he  also  tempted  the  last  of  these  three  in 
the  form  of  a  holy  hermit,  who,  "with  very  plausible  reasons 
and  subtil  arguments,  sought  to  persuade  him  to  aspire  to 
the  highest  ecclesiastical  dignities/' 5  In  like  manner,  in 
the  Assempri,  the  devil  assumes  the  likeness  of  a  waiting 

1  Razzi,  Vite  de1  Sancti  e  Beati  toscani,  page  375.  Cf.  Gigli,  Diario,  II, 
page  171. 

2  G.  Rondoni,  op.  cit.,  page  150.— On  the  subject  of  lupi  mannari  com- 
pare A  Roman  Mystery  by  R.  Bagot. 

3  Paradise  Lost,  Book  I,  lines  423-431. 

4  Razzi,  op.  cit.,  pages  851,  852,  390,  350. 

3  See  D'Ancona,  Origini  del  teatro  Hal.,  vol.  I,  page  103. 
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maid,  adopts  the  habit  of  a  friar,  presents  himself  in  the 
semblance  of  a  miller,  of  a  terrible  knight  in  complete  ar- 
mour, of  an  ordinary  human  being,  ever  courteous  and  ready 
to  respond  to  the  invitation  of  those  who  call  upon  him.1 
When  he  desired  to  tempt  Fra  Ruffino,  he  even  went  so 
far  as  to  take  the  form  of  the  Crucifix.  And,  by  this  *  false 
apparition/'  he  almost  attained  his  purpose,  which  was  only 
frustrated  by  the  superior  insight  of  S.  Francesco.2 

But  while  all  forms  were  possible  to  the  devil, 3  he 
seems  to  have  displayed  a  distinct  preference  for  those  of 
the  brute  creation.  He  "  sat  like  a  cormorant  *  on  the  tree 
of  life ; 4 

Then  from  his  lofty  stand  on  that  high  tree 
Down  he  alights  among  the  sportful  herd 
Of  those  four-footed  kinds,  himself  now  one, 
Now  other,  as  their  shape  served  best  his  end 
Nearer  to  view  his  prey. 5 

Later  on,  we  find  him 

Squat  like  a  toad,  close  at  the  ear  of  Eve ; 6 

Thereafter,  when  he  had  been  compelled  to  resume  his 
proper  shape  by  the  touch  of  Ithuriel's  spear,  and  had  fled 
before  the  angelic  squadron,  we  see  him  prying 

In  ev'ry  bush  and  brake,  where  hap  may  find 
The  serpent  sleeping.7 

1  Assempri  II,  XXV,  XXXVIII,  XXXIX,  LV,  LIX,  &c. 

2  /  Fioretti  di  San  Francesco,  XXIX. 

3  In  the  Dodici  Conti  morali  d'  anonimo  senese  published  in  the  Scelta  di 
curiosita  letterarie  (Bologna,  G.  Romagnoli,  1862),  dispensa  IX,  conto  VI,  there 
is  an  account  of  an  Abbess  of  holy  life,  who  swallowed  the  devil  in  a  cabbage 
which  she  was  so  ill  advised,  as  to  eat  without  first  making  the  sign  of  the 
cross.— St.  Gregory  the  Great  {Dialogi,  I,  4)  relates  a  similar  story  of  a 
lettuce.  4  Paradise  Lost,  IV,  196.  5  Ibid.,  IV,  395~399- 

8  Ibid.,  IV,  800.  7  Ibid.,  IX,  160,  161. 
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Then, 

in  at  his  mouth 
The  devil  enter'd,  and  his  brutal  sense, 
In  heart  or  head,  possessing  soon  inspired 
With  act  intelligential. 1 

In  the  Rappresentazione ,  given  in  the  Campo  of  Siena 
in  honor  of  the  Blessed  Ambrogio  Sansedoni,  the  demons 
or,  at  least,  the  fauna  of  hell  were  exhibited  in  the  form 
of  dragons  and  serpents.  <(  And,  in  the  midst  of  the  Piazza, 
were  constructed  caverns  of  wood  painted  to  represent 
great  rocks  with  woods  round  about;  and  within  were  men 
clad  and  formed  after  the  manner  of  devils,  and  others  as 

great  dragons,  and  others  after  the  manner  of  serpents  

And  the  devils  and  dragons  and  serpents  issued  forth  from 
their  caverns  ;  and  the  angels  pursued  after  the  devils,  and 
the  two  warriors  who  were  on  horseback  came  forth  and 
fought  against  the  dragons  and  serpents.  Thereafter  the 
devils  went  forth  from  the  Piazza,  and  the  dragons  and 
serpents  lay  there  dead,  having  been  slain  by  the  hand  of 
those  warriors.  Hereby  was  represented  the  deliverance 
from  the  power  of  the  devil  of  the  souls  of  the  people  of 
Siena  who  had  been  under  the  interdict.../' 2 

In  the  picture  of  the  Last  Judgment,  in  the  gallery  of 
the  Accademia  delle  Belle  Arti,  the  infernal  monsters  are 
depicted  as  toads  and  monkeys.  And,  indeed,  the  toad 
seems  to  have  been  especially  dear  to  the  Evil  One,  and 
to  have  been  generally  credited  with  the  possession  of 
supernatural  and  diabolic  attributes,  in  addition  to  certain 

1  Paradise  Lost,  IX,  187-190. 

2  See  A.  D'Ancona,  Origini  del  teatro  italiano,  vol.  I,  page  100  et  seq. 
Compare  A.  Provedi,  op.  cit.,  pages  16-19  ;  Tommasi,  Istoria,  Tom.  II, 
lib.  VII,  page  69.  As  to  the  date  of  this  Rappresentazione  see  Rondoni, 
op.  cit.,  page  150,  note  1. 
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natural  qualities  which  are,  to  say  the  least  of  them,  pe- 
culiar. 1  It  figures  continually  in  the  practice  of  magic,  and 
was  the  first  ingredient  in  the  cauldron  of  the  weird  sisters. 

Toad,  that  under  coldest  stone 
Days  and  nights  has  thirty  one 
Swelter'd  venom  sleeping  got, 
Boil  thou  first  i'  die  charmed  pot.2 

Caesarius  of  Heisterbach,  in  his  Dialogus  Miraculorum,z  re- 
lates a  marvellous  story  of  a  toad  which,  albeit  it  was  killed 
several  times,  and  even  burned  and  reduced  to  ashes, 
continued  to  pursue  its  slayer  with  untiring  persistance, 
until  it  was  able  to  bite  him  and  avenge  itself.  In  the 
twelfth  Assempro,  wherein  Fra  Filippo  recounts  how  the 
soul  of  a  very  great  and  cruel  usurer  of  Radicofani  was 
carried  away  by  fiends,  we  are  told  that,  *in  the  morning, 
all  along  the  road  which  led  from  his  house  out  of  Radi- 
cofani, for  seven  miles,  the  ground  was  found  covered  with 
toads.  And,  on  one  side  of  the  road  and  on  the  other, 
the  trees  and  vines  and  thickets  were  all  broken  and  splin- 
tered. And,  neither  before  nor  after,  in  that  mountain  of 
Radicofani,  was  there  seen  again  a  single  toad. * 

Elsewhere  in  the  Assempri  we  encounter  the  devil  in 
the  form  of  a  black  dog  {un  cane  nerissimd),  and  of  a 
<(  horse,  horrible  and  dark,  all  black  and  of  immense  size  ;  * 
while,  upon  one  occasion,  the  light  of  the  sun  is  obscured 

1  For  example,  in  the  Fiore  di  virtu,  cap.  XII,  it  is  stated  that  the  toad 
"lives  upon  earth,  and,  for  fear  that  the  earth  may  be  exhausted,  never  sat- 
isfies his  hunger,  which  thing  accounts  for  his  being  all  flabby  and  wrinkled." 
It  was  generally  believed  that  the  toad  was  very  fond  of  sage,  and  that  he  often 
communicated  his  poison  to  its  roots. — A.  Graf,  Miti,  leggende,  &c,  op.  cit., 
vol.  II,  page  188. — We  find  an  allusion  to  this  belief  in  the  Decameron, 
Giorno  IV,  Nov.  7. 

2  Macbeth,  Act  IV,  Sc.  I.  ;?  Dist.  X,  cap.  67. 
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by  innumerable  demons  in  the  form  of  ravens,  the  clangour 
of  whose  terrible  croaking  well  nigh  paralyzes  memory  and 
reason. 1  But  with  the  exception  of  the  case  just  cited — if, 
indeed,  it  be  an  exception — the  fiends  of  Fra  Filippo  never 
assume  the  semblance  of  reptiles. 

Perhaps,  however,  the  most  horrible  of  all  the  diabolic 
manifestations  which  troubled  the  men  of  the  Middle  Ages 
was  that  which  is  hinted  at  in  the  thirty-fourth  Ass  em- 
pro,  where  the  friars  would  fain  have  excused  themselves 
from  giving  sepulture  to  the  body  of  Giovagnuolo  on  the 
ground  that  *  he  had  been  a  devil  in  human  form — un  dia- 
volo  in  came  ^tmana.  * 

In  those  days  this  was  no  figure  of  speech,  for  it  was 
seriously  believed  that  demons  were  able  to  possess  them- 
selves of  dead  bodies  and  to  use  them  for  their  own  pur- 
poses.    And  thus  it  was  that  Dante  beheld  the  soul  of 

1  Assempri  XV,  V,  XXV.  Possibly  the  idea  of  the  ravens  was  taken 
from  Cesarius,  who  often  mentions  devils  in  the  shape  of  ravens  which 
tear  out  the  souls  of  sinners  with  their  beaks. — Compare  Dial.  Mirac,  Dist.  I, 
c.  15  ;  Dist.  VIII,  c.  16;  Dist.  XI,  c.  41.— In  the  XHIth  Canto  of  the  Inferno, 
Lano  is  pursued  by  "black  she-mastiffs — nere  cagne;"  and,  in  a  curious  pas- 
sage in  one  of  his  sermons,  Fra  Bernardino  suggests  that  a  dog  who  has  disturbed 
the  congregation  may  be  "  one  of  those  who  fell  from  heaven."  — "  Date  a  quel 
cane,  mandatelo  fuore,  mandatelo  di  qua :  dateli  con  una  pianella.  Forse  che 
elli  e  di  quelli  che  caddero  da  cielo  ?  Vedi  che  ci  ha  voluto  dare  scandolo !  " 
Le  prediche  volgari,  vol.  Ill,  page  405. — In  the  Cronaca  del  Malarazzo,  it  is 
related  that,  after  the  death  of  Pope  Alexander  VI,  when  his  body  was  lying 
in  St.  Peter's,  "  c'  era  rumore  grandissimo  la  notte ;  e,  dice,  uno  terribile  e 
gran  cane  negro  sempre  andava  la  notte  per  la  chiesa."  —  Archivio  storico 
ital.,  XVI,  parte  2a  (1851),  223.  —  As  to  the  "diabolic  zoology  "  generally,  see 
A.  Graf,  //  Diavolo,  page  60  et  seq.  —  It  is  well  known  that  St.  Bernard 
excommunicated  the  flies,  believing  them  to  be  devils ;  and  Professor  Bar- 
toli  {loc.  cit.,  page  172)  considers  it  possible  that  the  mosconi  and  vespe 
which  vexed 

the  melancholy  souls  of  those 
Who  lived  withouten  infamy  or  praise, 

may  have  been  devils. 

18 
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Fra  Alberigo  in  the  ninth  Circle  of  the  Inferno,  while  his 
body,  inhabited  by  a  fiend,  still  lived  on  in  the  world  above. 

Such  an  advantage  has  this  Ptolomaea, 

That  oftentimes  the  soul  descendeth  here 
Sooner  than  Atropos  in  motion  sets  it. 

And,  that  thou  mayest  more  willingly  remove 
From  off  my  countenance  these  glassy  tears, 
Know  that  as  soon  as  any  soul  betrays 

As  I  have  done,  his  body  by  a  demon 

Is  taken  from  him,  who  thereafter  rules  it, 
Until  his  time  has  wholly  been  revolved. 1 

A  like  fate  had  befallen  Ser  Branca  d'  Oria,  who 

In  soul  already  in  Cocytus  bathes, 
And  still  above  in  body  seems  alive  !  2 

Caesarius  of  Heisterbach  narrates  the  story  of  a  clerk 
cuius  corptcs  diabolus  loco  animce  vegetabat,  and  who  sang 
with  an  infinitely  sweet  and  melodious  voice.  One  day, 
however,  a  holy  man  who  heard  him  said  :  "  This  is  not 
the  voice  of  a  man  but  rather  of  a  fiend  ;  *  and,  having 
performed  certain  exorcisms  he  compelled  the  devil  to  issue 
forth,  whereupon  the  body  fell  to  the  ground.3  On  another 
occasion,  a  demon  assumed  the  body  of  a  dead  woman  to 
tempt  a  recluse;  and  it  seems  that  the  belief  in  such  in- 
cidents was  very  ancient.  According  to  the  general  opinion, 
the  corpses  which  were  thus  taken  possession  of  only  ap- 
peared to  fulfil  the  ordinary  functions  of  life,  and  scarcely 
were  they  abandoned  by  the  evil  spirits  which  had  animated 


1  Inferno,  XXXIII,  124-132. 

2  Ibidem,  156-157. 

3  Dial.  Mir.,  Dist.  XII,  c.  4. 
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them,  than  they  at  once  fell  into  a  condition  of  advanced 
putrefaction. 1 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  noticed  that  there  seems 
to  have  been  a  tolerably  widespread  belief  in  the  existence 
of  Vampires  or  Lamiae.  Bandello,  in  one  of  his  Novelle, 
makes  a  clerk  declare  that  the  dead  kill  little  children. — 
*  Non  avete  voi  udito  dire/'  he  says,  *  che  molte  hate  i  morti 
guastano  le  creature  ?  * 2  While,  in  another  place,  we  read 
that  the  wicked  rise  from  their  graves,  appear  to  their 
friends  and  acquaintances,  animalibus  vexi,  pueros  sugere 
ac  necare,  deinde  in  sepulcra  reverti?  Moreover,  it  appears 
that  this,  or  something  like  it,  was  recognized  by  the 
Church  as  a  not  improbable  contingency ;  for,  in  the  Or  do 
Officiorum  Ecclesice  Senensis,  the  following  instructions  are 
given :  In  sepulcro  atitem  projicihir  aqtia  benedicta  propter 
ilhisiones  Dcemonum  :  solent  enim  descevire  in  corpora  mor- 
Utorum,  ut  quod  non  potuerunt  in  vita,  saltern  faciant  in 
sepultura.  And  again:  Quandocumque  vero  extra  Cimite- 
rium  sepelihtr  Christianus  crux  capiti  apponatur,  vel  ad 
signandum  eum  fttisse  Christianum,  vel  quia  Diabolus 
timet  accedere  ubi  locum  signo  Crucis  viderit  insignihtm.A 


1  A.  Graf,  Demonologia  di  Dante,  loc.  cit.,  pages  99,  100. 
5  M.  Bandello,  II,  Nov.  I. 

3  See  Burckhardt,  op.  cit.,  vol.  II,  page  342,  note  2. 

'*  See  the  Ordo  Officiorum  Eccl.  Sen.,  edited  by  Trombelli,  pages  487- 
505,  and  especially  II,  XCVIII,  "  De  officio  quod  sit  ad  sepulturas  Defunc- 
torum  et  modo  sepeliendi  "  (page  504),  and  II,  XCIX,  "  De  Cimiteriis,  &c." 
(page  505).  On  page  503  we  read:  "Super  pectus  De  fundi  Sacerdotis  poni 
debet  calix  de  cera  compositus  et  Crux  cerea'A  (II,  XCVII). 

It  may  be  interesting  to  note  that  according  to  Girolamo  Gigli  {Diario, 
I,  465)  the  custom  which  still  obtains  of  distributing  wax  crosses  at  Easter 
time,  had  its  origin  in  the  belief  that  these  symbols  of  Christianity,  when 
affixed  to  the  doors  of  a  house  or  chamber,  prevented  the  approach  of  evil 
spirits. — "  In  questa  settimana  terminate  le  feste  sogliono  i  Parrocchiani  Sane  si 
entrare  in  tutte  la  case  a  benedire,  e  co?itare  il  Popolo,  e  lasciar  delle  croci  di 
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Like  the  unclean  Harpies,  Satan  contaminated  nature. 
His  presence  irradiated  a  malign  influence,  causing  pro- 
found nausea  and  horror.  He  inspired  inexplicable  loathing 
and  left  behind  him  a  sense  of  anxiety,  of  nervous  prostra- 
tion and  of  terror.  The  Sienese  lady,  who  was  painted 
by  the  devil,  became  "well  nigh  crazy  with  fear,  and, 
swooning  away,  fell  to  the  earth  like  one  dead  ....  And 
anon,  a  fever  seized  her  ....  and,  on  the  third  day,  she 
departed  this  life.  And  so  great  was  the  stench  which 
came  from  the  garments  which  she  then  wore,  that  never 
thereafter  might  any  person  wear  them  or  make  any  manner 
of  use  of  them.  And  her  kinsfolk,  fearing  worldly  shame, 
put  her  body  in  a  coffin  privily,  and  covered  it  with  pitch 
and  nailed  it  down,  averring  in  excuse  that  a  putrid  abscess 
had  burst,  and  that  for  that  reason  they  would  not  have 
her  seen/' 1  The  young  monk  who  had  carnal  intercourse 
with  the  devil  lived  only  "  a  few  months,  crazy  with  terror, 
so  that  he  seemed  to  have  no  comprehension  of  anything. 
And  afterward,  one  morning  he  was  found  dead  in  his 
cell/' 2  Dante  speaks  of  the  paralysis  of  all  his  faculties 
which  followed  the  appearance  of  Lucifer. 

How  frozen  I  became  and  powerless  then, 
Ask  it  not,  Reader,  for  I  write  it  not, 
Because  all  language  would  be  insufficient. 

I  did  not  die,  and  I  alive  remained  not  ; 


cera  benedette  per  affissarsi  alle  porte ;  la  gual  cosa  fu  istituita  a  consiglio  del 
B.  Ambrogio  Sansedoni  in  tempo,  che  la  Patria  era  interdetta  dalle  censure, 
e  si  vedeano  da  pertutto  mo  lie  larve  spaventose." 

1  Assempro  II.  As  to  the  method  in  which  funerals  were  ordinarily 
conducted  see  L.  Zdekauer,  La  vita  privata,  page  67  et  seq. — The  death  of 
this  lady  is  supposed  to  have  taken  place  in  1322.' — Cf.  Tizio,  Hist.  Sen., 
Tom.  Ill,  page  94. 

2  Assempro  XIV.— Compare  A.  Marenduzzo,  op.  cit.,  pages  61,  62. 
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Think  for  thyself  now,  hast  thou  aught  of  wit 
What  I  became,  being  of  both  deprived.1 

Caesarius  of  Heisterbach  tells  a  story  of  two  youths  who 
were  ill  for  a  long  time,  owing  to  having  seen  a  demon 
in  the  form  of  a  woman.2  Much  more  was  actual  contact 
perilous  ;  and  Thomas  Walsingham,  a  monk  of  St.  Albans, 
in  the  XVth  century,  has  left  us  a  terrible  account  of  a 
young  girl  who,  being  defiled  by  the  devil,  died  within 
three  days,  her  whole  body  becoming  swollen  and  shapeless 
and  emitting  a  horrible  stench.3 

But,  in  spite  of  all  this,  there  were  well  accredited 
instances  of  women  who  were  able  to  endure  for  years  the 
embraces  of  fiends.  In  the  middle  of  the  XlVth  century, 
a  Bishop  did  not  hesitate  to  declare  that  he  had  known 
many  nuns  who  voluntarily  gave  themselves  up  to  demon 
lovers.4  The  intercourse  of  witches  with  evil  spirits  was 
an  admitted  fact;  and  Fra  Bernardino,  in  one  of  the  ser- 
mons which  he  preached  in  the  Piazza  of  Siena,  speaks  of 
*  a  woman  who  slept  with  a  devil  for  a  whole  year,  during 
which  time  he  never  was  known  for  that  which  he  was. 
But  afterwards/'  says  the  Saint,  *  he  was  known  in  this 
manner,  that  she,  coming  to  one  of  my  companions  to  con- 
fession, said  that  this  devil  slept  with  her  whether  she 
willed  it  or  no  ...  .  And  she  told,  among  other  things, 
how,  under  the  protruberance  of  his  belly,  he  had  the  scales 
of  which  Job  speaks." 5  The  allusion  is  to  Job,  xli,  15. — 
Bursellis  mentions  the  condemnation,  in  1468,  of  a  Prior 

1  Inferno,  XXXIV,  22-27. 

2  Dial.  Mirac,  Dist.  V,  c.  30.— Compare  Assempri  XVII,  XVIII. 

3  A.  Graf,  77  Diavolo,  page  192. — Compare  Dial.  Mirac,  Dist.  V, 
cc.  32,  33. 

4  Graf,  op.  cit.,  page  193. 

3  Le  prediche  volgari,  vol.  I,  page  294. 
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who  kept  a  ghostly  brothel,  and  cives  Bononienses  coii'e 
faciebat  cum  Damonibus  in  specie  puellarum*  And  it  seems 
that  devils  were  equally  ready  to  have  connection  with 
women  or  with  men,  taking  the  form  of  incubi  or  of  succubi 
according  to  the  necessities  of  the  case.2  Ezzelino  da  Ro- 
mano was  supposed  to  have  been  begotten  by  a  demon, 
as  also  was  his  brother  Alberico ;  while  it  will  be  recol- 
lected that  Luther  enjoyed  a  similar  reputation.3 

It  is  positively  asserted  by  certain  writers  that,  in  their 
intrigues  with  mortal  women,  the  demons  of  hell  are  occa- 
sionally moved  by  the  most  passionate  love;  while  others 

1  Annates  Bononienses,  in  Muratori,  Rev.  Italic  Script.,  XXIII,  col.  897. 

2  W.  E.  H.  Lecky,  History  of  the  Rise  and  Influence  of  the  spirit  of 
Rationalism  in  Europe  (second  edition),  vol.  I,  page  26,  note ;  A.  Graf,  op.  tit., 
chapter  VII. 

3  It  was  observed  that  the  fiends  displayed  a  decided  preference  for 
women  with  beautiful  hair;  and  it  was  believed  that  it  was  to  this  that  the 
Apostle  alluded  in  I  Cor.,  xi,  10,  where  he  bids  women  to  cover  their  heads 
"  because  of  the  angels — 6tdc  zobc,  dyysXoug." 

The  question  of  diabolic  procreation  is  not  altogether  clear. 

Lodovico  Dolce,  who  flourished  in  the  first  half  of  the  XVIth  century 
(1508-1566),  in  one  of  his  comedies,  makes  a  certain  Fra  Girolamo  speak  as 
follows : 

 i  demonii  non  possono  concipere, 

O  per  dir  meglio  ingravidar  le  femine, 
Perche  non  hanno  seme ;  ne  l'Altissimo 
Permetteria  che  donna  con  battesimo 
Ingravidata  fosse  dal  dimonio. 
Lascia  pur  ch' altri  ciarli,  che  i  teologi 
Tutti  d'  accordo  quant'  io  dico  affermano. 

This  statement  is,  however,  hardly  borne  out  by  the  facts.  The  subject, 
which  is  more  curious  than  decent,  is  fully  discussed  by  Professor  Graf, 
op.  cit.,  page  187  et  seq. 

With  regard  to  Ezzelino  da  Romano  it  may  he  noticed  that  the  first  to 
record  his  diabolic  origin  was  Albertino  Mussato,  in  his  Eccerinis.  Later 
on,  in  the  Orlando  Innamorato  (II,  xxv)  Boiardo  speaks  of 

il  perfido  Ezzelino 
Che  non  si  crede  che  di  padre  umano 
Ma  de  1'  inferno  sia  quell'  assassino. 

While  Ariosto,  in  the  Orlando  Furioso,  refers  to 

Ezzelino  immanissimo  tiranno 

Che  fia  creduto  figlio  del  Demonic 
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as  energetically  maintain  that  such  a  sentiment  is  utterly 
inconsistent  with  their  perverted  natures.  However  this 
may  be,  we  shall  certainly  find  no  symptoms  of  lapse  from 
the  satanic  ideal  in  the  class  of  diabolic  manifestations 
which  we  are  next  called  upon  to  consider. 

In  his  Specchio  della  vera  penitenza?  Fra  Iacopo  Pas- 
savanti  narrates  a  terrible  story  of  a  wicked  seignor  who 
was  carried  away  bodily  to  perdition.  *  There  was  (says  he) 
in  Matiscona  a  Count,  the  same  being  a  worldly  man  and 
a  great  sinner,  proud  against  God,  and  cruel  and  inhuman 
to  his  neighbour.  And  being  in  great  state,  with  dominion 
and  with  much  riches,  healthy  and  strong,  he  thought  not 
that  he  must  die  and  must  lose  the  things  of  this  world ; 
neither  remembered  he  that  he  must  abide  the  judgment 
of  God.  Now  it  befel,  one  Easter  day,  that  as  he  sat  in 
his  palace,  surrounded  by  many  knights  and  squires  and 
by  many  honorable  citizens,  who  celebrated  Easter  with  him, 
on  a  sudden,  an  unknown  man,  upon  a  great  horse,  entered 
through  the  gate  of  the  palace  without  speaking  word  to 
any  one.  And  he  came  even  unto  the  place  where  was 
the  Count  with  his  company ;  and,  in  the  hearing  and  sight 
of  all,  he  said :  '  Up,  Count,  rise  up  and  follow  me.'  And 
all  dismayed  and  trembling  he  rose  up  and  followed  this 
unknown  knight,  to  whom  no  man  dared  to  speak  a  word. 
And  when  they  were  come  to  the  gate  of  the  palace,  the 
knight  commanded  the  Count  to  mount  a  horse  which 
stood  there  ready  saddled;  and  taking  it  by  the  bridle 
and  drawing  it  after  him,  running  very  swiftly,  he  led  it  up 
through  the  air,  in  sight  of  all  the  city.    And  the  Count, 


1  Dist.  I,  cap.  VI. 
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uttering  woeful  cries,  shrieked  out  and  said :  '  Aid  me, 
citizens  !  Aid  me,  citizens  !  Aid  your  miserable  ill-fated 
Count  ! '  And  so  shrieking  he  disappeared  from  the  eyes 
of  men,  and  went  to  be  for  ever  in  hell  with  demons.* 

In  like  manner  Fra  Filippo  recounts  *  how  a  gambler 
blasphemed  God  and  was  carried  away  bodily  -by  the  devil? 1 

'r  There  was  (says  he)  a  soldier,  cruel,  wicked  and  guilty  of  every 
evil  deed  ;  and,  among  the  other  sins  which  he  very  grievously  com- 
mitted, was  this,  that  for  every  slight  occasion  he  blasphemed  God, 
and  the  heavenly  host,  and  all  the  Saints  of  the  life  eternal.  Now  it 
came  to  pass  that  he,  being  in  a  certain  place  which  is  called  Can- 
naia,  began  to  play  at  zara  with  other  wicked  men.  And  this  damned 
accursed  wretch,  as  soon  as  he  began  to  play,  began,  according  to 
his  damned  accursed  custom,  to  blaspheme  God,  and  all  the  Saints 
of  the  life  eternal,  and  all  the  heavenly  host.  And  thus  was  he  wont 
to  do  beyond  measure  every  time  that  he  threw  dice.  Wherefore, 
having  lost  much  and  having  greatly  blasphemed  God  and  his  Saints, 
and  having  continued  so  to  do  for  much  time,  at  last  it  was  neces- 
sary that  the  wrath  and  justice  of  God  should  put  an  end  to  so  much 
perverse  wickedness.  And  so  it  was  that,  while  yet  this  wretch  was 
thus  desperately  blaspheming  God  and  his  Saints,  there  were  seen 
coming  through  the  air,  toward  him  and  toward  those  who  were  there 
present  with  him,  two  spirits,  black  and  very  terrible.  And  they 
descended  to  earth,  and,  in  the  sight  of  all  those  who  were  there 
present,  they  took  the  aforesaid  damned  accursed  wretch  and  carried 
him  away  through  the  air  bodily,  by  the  same  way  whereby  they  had 
come.  Those  who  were  there  present  became  weak  with  terror  and 
well  nigh  swooned  away.  And  thereafter  they  sought  through  all  the 
district  round  about  to  know  if  they  might  find  his  accursed  body, 
deeming  that  those  two  spirits  had  left  it  in  some  place.  And,  when 
they  found  it  not,  they  perceived  that  those  two  spirits  had  been  two 
devils  who  had  carried  him  away  bodily  to  hell.    And,  according  to 


1  Assempro  XIII.  '!  Come  tin  giocatore  bastemmiando  Idio,  ne  fu  portato 
dal  diavolo  in  anima  et  in  corpo." 
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that  which  he  himself  had  said  to  a  companion  of  his  who  had 
ofttimes  rebuked  him,  it  had  happened  once  before  that,  when  he 
was  playing  and  blaspheming  as  was  his  wont,  two  spirits,  black  and 
gloomy,  had  come  within  six  or  eight  paces  of  the  place  where  he 
stood.  But  he,  in  his  terror,  having  made  the  sign  of  the  cross, 
they  departed. 

,;  This  ensample  heard  I  from  one  who  was  present  at  that  game 
and  declared  that  thus  it  had  been.11 

About  a  century  and  a  half  later,  Martin  Luther  (who, 
however  strongly  he  might  dissent  from  certain  dogmas  of 
the  Church,  was  as  firm  a  believer  in  the  mediaeval  devil 
as  the  most  orthodox  of  his  opponents)  declared  that 
Satan,  "  when  God  permits,  not  only  hurts  people,  but  often 
makes  away  with  them  ;  for,  in  this  world,  we  are  guests 
and  strangers,  body  and  soul  cast  under  the  devil ;  he  is 
the  god  of  this  world,  and  all  things  are  under  his  power, 
whereby  we  are  preserved  in  temporal  life....*1  Granting 
the  correctness  of  this  view,  such  stories  as  the  foregoing 
are  easily  explicable  ;  for  it  is  obvious  that,  if  nothing 
stands  between  mankind  and  the  violence  of  the  fiends  but 
the  restraining  hand  of  God,  then,  whenever  the  individual 
deprives  himself  of  that  protection  by  a  long  course  of 
persistent  wickedness,  the  devil  is  at  once  able  to  claim 
him  as  his  own.  And,  if  the  consequences  of  a  merely 
tacit  renunciation  of  the  divine  guardianship  were  so  ter- 
rible, we  can  readily  conceive  the  frightful  peril  in  which 
those  sinners  stood  who  had  deliberately  given  their  souls 
to  the  devil  in  exchange  for  some  temporal  benefit.  In 
the  XlVth  century  no  one  was  hardy  enough  to  doubt 

1  Table  Talk  (the  "  Colloquia  Mensalia  "  of  Luther),  edited  and  translated 
by  W.  Hazlitt  (Bogue,  London,  1848),  "Of  the  Devil  and  his  Works," 
DCVIII. 
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the  possibility  of  contracts  of  this  description  ; 1  and,  as  might 
be  expected  from  the  character  of  the  work,  the  Assempri 
contain  several  well-authenticated  instances  of  such  trans- 
actions.2   Of  these  the  following  are  typical  examples. 

K  Assempro  XXXVIII. 

"  Of  a  man  who  to  have  money  sold  himself  to  the  devil,  a?id  how 
afterward  the  devil  carried  him  into  the  air  in  soul  and  in  body 
and  let  him  fall. 

In  the  Valdichiana,  in  a  place  which  is  called  Chianciano,  there 
dwelt  a  passing  violent  and  angry  man  who  for  every  slight  occasion 
called  upon  the  devil  and  recommended  himself  to  him.  Now  it  came 
to  pass  that,  upon  a  certain  day,  when  he  had  played  and  lost  much 
and  had  invoked  the  devil  with  great  obstinacy,  the  devil  appeared  to 
him  in  human  form,  and  said  :  '  Thou  callest  me  very  urgently ;  wouldst 
thou  aught  of  me  ?  '  The  wretched  man  made  answer  and  said  that 
he  needed  a  certain  quantity  of  money.  Then  said  the  devil  unto 
him  :  4  If  I  give  thee  this  which  thou  askest,  what  wilt  thou  give  to 
me?  '  The  wretched  man  replied  that  he  would  be  his  in  soul  and 
in  body.  Thereupon  the  devil  gave  him  the  money  which  he  demanded 
and  vanished  away.     And  some  time  thereafter,  when  this  wretched 

1  How  thin,  even  in  full  Renaissance,  was  the  veil  which  divided  the 
spiritual  from  the  material  world  may  be  judged  from  a  passage  in  Francesco 
Matarazzo's  celebrated  account  of  the  first  appearance  of  the  mal  francioso 
in  Perugia.  He  is  describing  the  unbearable  sufferings  of  those  affected  by 
the  disease  :  "  Erano  queste  doglie  si  grande,  che  mai  che  mentre  sostene- 
vano  tale  malattia,  se  reposava  ne  di  ne  notte,  e  maxime  la  notte ;  et  erano 
tanto  aspre,  che  migliara  de  homine  chiamarono  el  diavolo  infernale  per  loro 
signore,  et  a  quello  davano  l'anima  loro  ;  et  a  molte  apparve,  ma  non  ne 
porto  niuno,  che  credo  Dio  guardasse  al  gran  dolore  che  lo'  faceva  fare  tale 
invocazione.  Et  molti  homine  andarono  per  desperazione  de  tal  male  ad  an- 
negarse  in  fiume,  e  in  tra  li  altri,  ad  uno  el  quale  se  voleva  gettare  in  fiume, 
li  apparve  l'Agniolo,  overo  Santo  Job,  overo  la  Nostra  Donna,  e  confortollo, 
et  non  lo  lascio  fare...."  There  is  no  comment ;  and  the  historian  passes  on 
to  describe  the  symptoms  of  the  disease  and  the  attempts  which  were  made 
to  cure  it.—  Archivio  storico  italiano,  vol.  XVI,  parte  2a  (1851),  page  33. 

2  Assempri  XVI,  XXV,  XXXVIII,  XXXIX,  LIX,  &c. 
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man  had  gone  with  his  wife  into  a  meadow  of  his,  he  beheld  the  devil 
afar  off,  coming  towards  him  in  the  same  form  as  he  had  first  seen 
him.  And  he  began  to  turn  pale  and  to  tremble  for  fear.  Then  his 
wife,  beholding  this,  asked  him  wherefore  he  was  thus  terrified  and 
trembled  so  much.  He  told  her  all  the  matter  as  it  had  befallen  and 
how  the  devil  was  coming  for  him.  Then  his  wife  said  unto  him : 
'  O  miserable  man,  how  is  it  that  thou  hast  not  told  this  long  ago, 
so  that  thou  mightest  have  been  able  to  confess  and  to  do  penance 
for  thy  sin  ?  '  And  while  she  yet  spake  the  devil  came  up  to  him  and 
said  :  '  Thou  art  mine  in  soul  and  in  body,  so  that  I  can  do  with  thee 
even  as  I  will. '  And  when  he  had  thus  spoken  he  seized  him  by 
the  arms.  Then  his  wife  clasped  his  legs  and  held  him.  The  devil, 
pulling  him  by  the  arms,  dragged  him  and  her  together  for  some 
distance  through  the  meadow,  until  the  woman,  being  able  to  endure 
no  longer,  let  him  go.  Thereupon  the  devil  carried  him  into  the  au- 
to such  a  height  that  his  wife  could  see  him  no  more  ;  and  afterward 
he  carried  away  his  soul  and  let  his  body  fall  to  the  ground. 

This  ensample  I  heard  from  a  man  worthy  of  credit  who  was  told 
it  by  a  friar  who  confessed  the  wife,  and  heard  it  from  her  own  lips." 

r  Assempro  XXXIX. 

Of  a  soldier  who  received  three  thousand  florins  of  gold  as  a  loan 
from  the  devil ;  and  how  he  was  carried  away  i?i  soul  and  in  body. 

"  There  was  in  Lombardy  a  German  soldier  who  was  taken  prisoner 
by  another  soldier  who  took  from  him  his  horse  and  armour,  and  what 
money  he  had,  and  let  him  go.  So  that  wretched  man  went  his  way 
along  a  river  bank  ;  and,  being  filled  with  despair,  he  called  upon  the 
devil  and  said  that  he  would  be  his  in  soul  and  in  body  if  he  would  give 
him  money.  And  as  he  went  he  beheld  a  mill  upon  the  river.  And, 
as  he  drew  nigh  to  the  mill,  the  miller  issued  forth  and  came  to  meet 
him  and  saluted  him.  But  the  wretched  man  by  reason  of  his  great 
melancholy  answered  him  not.  Then  said  the  miller :  '  Thou  seemest 
passing  sorrowful,  but  be  thou  sad  no  longer,  for  I  am  ready  if  thou 
desirest  it  to  give  thee  all  the  money  which  thou  needest,  on  condition 
that  thou  shalt  repay  me  the  same  at  the  end  of  three  years,  and 
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that  if  thou  shalt  not  repay  me  thou  shalt  be  mine  in  soul  and  body.' 
The  wretched  man  said  that  he  was  content,  but  that  he  wanted  a 
loan  of  three  thousand  florins  of  gold.  Thereupon  the  miller  lent 
him  three  thousand  florins  of  gold,  and  departed  from  him  and  returned 
into  the  mill.  And  anon,  the  mill  vanished  away,  and  was  no  more 
seen.  Then  that  miserable  soldier  gat  him  thence,  and  he  bought 
arms  and  horses  and  gathered  a  company  of  forty  men  (fece  una  han- 
dier a),  and  took  service  with  Misser  Francesco  da  Carrara,  Lord  of 
Padua. 

Now  when  the  end  of  the  three  years  was  come,  it  happened 
that  he  had  invited  to  dine  with  him  a  young  student  of  his  own 
nationality,  a  friar  of  the  Order  of  St.  Augustine.  And  as  they  sat 
at  meat  in  company  with  others,  the  meal  being  well  nigh  ended,  the 
aforesaid  miller  came  to  the  door  and  knocked  thereon.  And  the 
servant,  being  sent  to  see  who  was  there,  returned  and  said :  '  He  who 
hath  knocked  says  that  he  is  the  miller  who  lent  you  three  thousand 
florins  of  gold,  and  that  the  three  years  for  which  they  were  lent  are 
now  nigh  ended.  Wherefore  he  demands  to  be  repaid,  and  will  take 
no  denial,  saying  that  if  you  pay  him  not  he  will  carry  you  away  in 
soul  and  in  body.  '  Then  did  that  miserable  soldier  change  counte- 
nance, and  he  commanded  the  servant  saying :  '  Go  and  drive  him 
away,  and  cudgel  him  soundly. '  And,  while  the  servant  went  to  do 
his  bidding,  he  told  them  that  sat  at  meat  with  him  all  those  things 
which  I  have  here  set  down.  Now  when  the  servant  was  come  to  the 
door  to  drive  him  away,  the  miller  gazed  upon  him  with  so  terrible 
a  countenance  that  he  fled,  and,  returning  to  his  master,  said:  '  Be- 
hold he  is  coming  up  to  you. '  And  anon  the  miller  entered  the  room 
where  they  sat  at  meat,  and,  in  the  presence  of  them  all,  went  to  that 
miserable  soldier  and  said  unto  him  :  '  Thou  shouldst  know  that  at 
this  moment  the  three  years  for  which  I  lent  you  the  three  thousand 
florins  of  gold  are  ended.  I  would  have  them  again.  Canst  thou 
repay  me  ?  '  The  miserable  soldier  made  answer  that  he  had  them 
not,  and  that  he  could  not  repay  him.  Then  the  miller  took  him  by 
the  arm,  and  lifted  him  from  the  table  where  he  sat  as  easily  as  if  he 
had  been  a  chicken.  And  suddenly  both  of  them  vanished  away. 
And  those  who  sat  at  meat  with  him  saw  him  no  more;  only  they 
saw  that  one  of  his  boots  remained,  being  caught  in  the  iron  bars 
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of  a  window  over  against  them,  the  same  being  several  yards  above 
the  ground.  Moreover,  at  the  same  moment  that  he  was  carried  away, 
his  horses  and  his  armour  and  all  that  he  had  in  the  world  suddenly 
disappeared ;  and  nothing  of  his  was  ever  seen  again  save  only  that  boot. 

"  This  ensample  I  heard  from  a  dear  friend  of  mine  who  chanced 
to  be  at  the  University  of  Padua  with  that  German  friar  who  sat  at 
meat  with  him,  and  heard  it  from  his  own  lips.'' 

Less  easy  of  explanation  is  the  fifty-ninth  Assempro,  in 
which  Fra  Filippo  relates  a  curious  story  of  a  soldier  who, 
being  in  grievous  straits  for  lack  of  money,  accepted  a 
loan  from  the  devil,  giving  him  in  pledge  the  soul  of  his 
infant  daughter ;  *  thus  condemning  to  the  torments  of  hell 
an  innocent  babe,  by  virtue  of  a  species  of  diabolic  pre- 
destination.^1 The  contract  was  arranged  through  the  good 
offices  of  a  fellow  soldier,  who  was  a  sorcerer,  and  who 
himself  consented  to  become  surety  with  the  devil  for  its 
due  performance.  On  his  return  home  the  unnatural  pa- 
rent found  that  during  the  years  of  his  absence  the  child 
had  developed  into  a  lovely  maiden,  and  he  repented  him 
of  his  compact.  Finally  he  confessed  his  crime  to  his  wife, 
who  had  long  observed  that  something  was  preying  upon 
his  mind  ;  and  by  her  advice  father,  mother,  and  daughter 
made  a  vow  of  perpetual  virginity,  and  besought  the  aid 
and  protection  of  the  Madonna.  And  *  when  the  time  had 
passed  for  which  he  had  had  the  loan  of  the  money  from 
the  demon,  the  demon  appeared  to  him  and  told  him  that 
he  wanted  his  money.  Then  the  father  of  the  damsel  said 
that  he  had  it  not,  and  was  not  able  to  render  it  unto 
him,  but  he  said  :  '  Go  and  take  the  damsel.'    Then  the 


1  A.  Marenduzzo,  op.  cit.,  page  66,  and  note  2,  where  several  instances 
of  sales  to  the  devil  of  children  by  their  parents,  and  of  wives  by  their  hus- 
bands are  referred  to. 
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devil  said  that  he  was  not  able  to  touch  her  '  because  the 
Virgin  Mary  protects  her  and  willeth  not  that  I  should 
touch  her.'  And  suddenly  he  vanished  away.  And  on  the 
same  day  he  appeared  to  that  wicked  sorcerer,  who  had 
acted  as  surety  for  the  father  of  the  damsel,  and  said  unto 
him :  '  The  time  is  finished ;  wherefore  I  would  have  my 
money.'  Then  the  miserable  sorcerer  said :  '  Go  thou  and 
take  the  damsel.'  The  devil  said:  '  I  am  not  able  to  do 
so  because  the  Virgin  Mary  protects  her  and  permits  me 
not  to  touch  her.'  And  the  sorcerer  said :  '  Go  and  make 
him  to  whom  thou  gavest  the  money  repay  thee.'  The 
demon  said  that  he  could  not,  '  because  the  Virgin  Mary 
protects  him  also,  and  wills  not  that  I  should  touch  him.' 
And  so  saying  he  vanished  away.  Then  that  wretched 
man  went  not  to  the  priest  to  confess,  but  betook  himself 
to  his  captain  and  told  him  everything  in  order  as  it  had 
happened.  His  captain  laughed  thereat  and  made  a  mock 
of  him.  Afterward,  in  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  the 
captain,  desiring  to  eat,  sent  him  for  wine ;  and  he  lighted 
a  lamp  and  went.  And,  because  he  returned  not,  the 
captain  sent  another  to  hasten  him ;  and  that  other  went 
and  found  the  lamp  extinguished,  and  heard  him  moaning 
very  dolorously,  so  that  with  terrible  fear  he  returned  to 
the  captain  and  said  :  '  I  perceive  that  some  strange  evil 
hath  befallen  him.'  Then  they  all  ran  down  with  a  light 
and  found  him  dead:  and,  from  his  head  to  his  feet,  all 
one  side  of  his  body  was  flayed.  Then  that  captain  sought 
out  the  father  of  the  damsel,  and  heard  these  things  from 
him  in  order  as  they  are  written. * 

Nor  was  it  only  the  wicked  who  had  occasion  to  fear 
the  violence  of  Satan.    From  a  very  early  period,  it  was 
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believed  that,  at  every  death-bed,  demons  were  present  to 
contend  with  the  angels  for  the  possession  of  the  depart- 
ing soul.1  And  that  this  was  contemplated  and  provided 
against  by  the  Church  may  be  clearly  seen  from  a  perusal 
of  that  section  of  the  Ordo  Officiorum  Ecclesice  Senensis 
which  is  entitled  Quod  maligni  spiritus  appareant  egredienti 
de  cor  pore. 2  *  Thus/'  says  Professor  Graf,  *  the  dying  saw 
about  their  beds  evil  spirits  in  the  semblance  of  men,  huge 
and  dark  and  threatening,  who  thrust  their  faces  into  theirs 
and  glared  upon  them  with  fiery  eyes.  They  beheld  them 
in  the  form  of  ravens  and  of  vultures,  flying  through  their 
chambers  or  hanging  like  serpents  from  the  rafters,  or  hop- 
ping in  the  shape  of  toads  upon  the  floor.  Gregory  the 
Great  recalls  the  case  of  a  youth  who,  while  fighting  with 
death,  believed  that  he  was  being  devoured  by  a  horrible 
dragon.  Often  too  the  dying  heard  the  deafening  clangour 
of  hellish  trumpets,  the  clash  and  clatter  of  the  enormous 
boilers,  the  huge  gridirons,  the  ponderous  hammers,  the 
pincers,  the  chains  and  all  the  other  instruments  of  torture 
which  were  being  prepared,  jumbled  together  and  handled 
by  the  fiends,  while  their  ears  rang  with  the  incessant, 
desperate,  appalling  shrieks  of  the  damned. >v  3  Nor,  as 
we  have  seen,  was  it  the  senses  of  sight  and  of  hearing 
alone,  which  were  thus  assailed  by  demons ;  for  sometimes 
the  Evil  One  actually  laid  hands  upon  the  dying,  and  did 
them  bodily  violence.  Fra  Filippo  relates  how  a  sick 
merchant  was  strangled  by  the  devil  ; 4  and  Fra  Jacopo 
Passavanti  tells  a  story  of  a  wicked  English  knight  who 


1  A.  Graf,  Miti,  &c,  op.  cit.,  vol.  II,  pages,  104,  105. 

1  Op.  cit.,  I,  XCI,  page  496. 

:i  A.  Graf,  //  Diavolo,  page  149. 

*  Asscmpro  VI. 
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refused  to  confess  even  upon  his  death-bed,  and  who  was 
attacked  by  two  devils,  who,  standing  the  one  at  his  head 
and  the  other  at  his  feet,  slew  him  with  knives,  cutting 
out  his  eyes  and  stabbing  him  to  the  heart. 1 

Neither  was  the  infernal  malice  always  satiated  by  the 
death  of  the  sinner.  The  monastic  legends  abound  in  tales 
of  corpses  dragged  from  their  graves,  and  torn  to  pieces 
and  scattered  abroad. 2  And  it  would  seem  that  even  the 
bodies  of  the  righteous  were  not  always  safe  from  diabolic 
malignity.  The  Archangel  Michael  was  compelled  to  con- 
tend with  the  devil  when  he  disputed  about  the  body  of 
Moses  ; 3  and  Dante  leaves  the  body  of  Buonconte  to  the 
demon. 

God's  Angel  took  me  up,  and  he  of  hell 
Shouted :  '  O  thou  from  heaven,  why  dost  thou  rob  me  ? 
Thou  bearest  away  the  eternal  part  of  him, 

For  one  poor  little  tear,  that  takes  him  from  me. 
But  with  the  rest  I'll  deal  in  other  fashion'.4 

It  is,  perhaps,  not  altogether  easy  to  understand  such 
outrages  as  these  when  they  were  wreaked  upon  the  corpses 
of  the  damned ;  but,  in  the  case  of  sinners,  like  Buonconte, 
whom  the  fiends  had  confidently  expected  to  carry  with 
them  to  hell,  and  who  were  saved  by  a  late  repentance, 
the  explanation  is  not  far  to  seek.  The  men  of  the  Middle 
Ages  invested  their  demons  with  all  the  worst  passions  of 
humanity  ;  and  exhibitions  of  bestial  fury  against  the  bodies 
of  dead  enemies  were  common  enough  among  the  Italians 
of  the  XlVth  century.5   Every  body  remembers  how,  in  1 343, 

1  Op.  cit.,  Dist.  II,  c.  IV. 

2  See,  for  example,  Assempri,  XI,  XVI. 

3  The  General  Epistle  of  Jude,  verse  9. 

4  PurgatortOy  V,  104-108. 

5  See  page  201  supra. 
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the  Florentines  tore  Messer  Guigflielmo  d'Asciesi  and  his 
son  limb  from  limb,  and  then  cut  them  into  little  pieces. 
u  And  one  carried  a  piece  on  the  point  of  his  lance,  and 
one  on  his  sword,  through  all  the  city.  And  some  there 
were  so  cruel,  and  so  full  of  wrath  and  bestial  fury,  that 
they  ate  their  flesh  raw.  * 1  A  similar  incident  occurred 
in  1368,  when  the  people  of  Montepulciano  broke  into  the 
prison  and  slew  Misser  Jacomo,  whom  they  hated  for  his 
tyranny.  *  E  ltd  tutto  el  taglioro  in  pezzi,  e  con  grande 
scempio,  die  non  mat  di  bestia  si  faces se,  mangioro  le  sue 
carni?2  Surely,  if  men  were  thus  capable  of  venting  their 
fury  upon  senseless  clay,  it  was  only  natural  to  suppose 
that  the  wrath  and  hatred  of  demons  would  display  itself 
in  at  least  as  horrible  a  form  ;  and  that,  when  blinded  by 
rage  at  the  escape  of  a  sinner  whom  they  had  expected 
to  torture  through  all  eternity,  they  would  exhaust  their 
impotent  malice  upon  his  corpse. 

With  regard  to  the  despite  shown  to  the  body  of  Buon- 
conte  of  Montefeltro,  it  is  to  be  observed  that,  in  Dante's 
narrative,  the  fury  of  the  fiend  is  wreaked  through  the 
medium  of  the  forces  of  nature. 

He  joined  that  evil  will,  which  aye  seeks  evil, 
To  intellect,  and  moved  the  mist  and  wind  ; 3 

and  so  the  corpse  was  dashed  supinely  away,  rolling  over 
and  over  by  bank  and  bottom,  to  find  a  nameless  grave 

1  G.  Villani,  Cronica,  XII,  17.  Compare  Cronica  Sanese  in  Muratori, 
XV,  108. 

2  Neri  di  Donato,  ad  annum,  in  Muratori,  XV,  208. — In  the  Cronaca 
del  Matarazzo,  we  have  an  account  of  a  man  who  died  from  a  surfeit  of 
human  flesh.  —  Arch.  stor.  it.,  vol.  XVI,  parte  2a,  page  150. 

3  Purgatorio,  V,  112,  113. 
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in  the  mud  and  ooze  of  the  Arno.  And  this  incident  is 
in  full  accord  with  the  popular  belief  of  the  day  which  at- 
tributed to  '  the  Prince  of  the  power  of  the  air  '  a  large 
dominion  over  the  elements,  which  enabled  him  to  raise 
tempests  and  to  cause  hurricanes,  lightenings  and  rains.1 
Thus  S.  Bernardino  speaks  of  the  devil  as  sending  hail, 2 
and  attributes  the  rain  which  interrupted  one  of  his  sermons 
to  the  influence  of  the  Evil  One ; 3  whilst  the  extraordinary 
wind  storm  which  occurred  in  Rome  on  the  29th  of  July  1500 
— "  un  vento  fuor  di  natura  * — was  held  to  be  a  *  cosa  dia- 
bolical 4 

The  deaths  of  notorious  sinners  were  often  accompanied 
by  terrible  tempests,  which  were  raised  by  the  fiends  who 
came  to  carry  away  their  souls  to  hell ; 5  and  it  seems  that, 
from  the  frequency  of  this  phenomenon,  the  idea  arose  that 
the  condition  of  the  departed  for  weal  or  woe  might  be 
inferred  from  the  weather  which  prevailed  about  the  time 
of  their  decease. 

Thus  a  tale  is  told  of  a  good  man  who  was  married 
to  an  evil  wife.  *  And  she  was  taken  in  her  sins  and  the 
devil  was  glad  thereof;  and  he  carried  away  her  soul  to 
torment  for  the  great  wickedness  that  she  had  done.... 


1  S.  Tommaso  admits  that  the  devil  is  able  not  naturali  cursu  but  artifi- 
cialiter  to  produce  rain  and  wind.  —  Comment,  in  Job.,  c.  I  (A.  Marenduzzo, 
op.  cit.,  page  63,  note  1. — Luther  says:  "Many  devils  are  in  woods,  in 
waters,  in  wildernesses,  and  in  dark  pooly  places,  ready  to  hurt  and  prejudice 
people:  some  also  are  in  the  thick  black  clouds,  which  cause  hail,  lightenings, 
and  thunderings  and  poison  the  air,  the  pastures,  and  the  grounds."  —  Table 
Talk  (edition  cited). — And  indeed  how  could  this  power  be  doubted  in  view 
of  Job,  I,  19? — Compare  Lecky,  Rationalism  in  Europe,  I,  76. 

2  Le  pre  die  he  volgari,  I,  48. 
■'  Ibid.,  II,  209. 

4  Storia  di  Milano  scritta  da  Giovanni  Andrea  Prato,  published  in  the 
Arch.  stor.  it.,  vol.  Ill,  page  254. 
'■'  Compare  Assempro  II. 
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The  day  that  she  was  buried  it  was  exceeding  fine,  and 
much  did  her  husband  rejoice  thereat,  because,  by  reason 
of  the  fine  weather,  there  went  many  folk  to  pray  for  her 
who  otherwise  would  not  have  gone ;  but  little  did  it  benefit 
her  soul....  Thereafter  a  little  while,  the  good  man  died 
and  made  a  good  end  and  an  honest ;  and  it  rained  three 
days  and  three  nights  so  violently  that  there  was  neither 
neighbour  nor  kinsman  that  could  or  would  bury  him.... 
On  the  fourth  day  the  storm  abated.  Then  the  folk  took 
him  and  buried  him.  And  they  all  marvelled  greatly  that 
this  thing  should  befall  ;  and  they  said :  '  Have  ye  seen 
how  we  were  deceived  in  this  man  who  made  so  fair  a 
show  ?  Whereas,  in  fact,  he  must  have  been  that  which 
his  end  testifies.  Of  a  surety  he  was  not  really  good. 
i\nd  his  wife  whom  he  blamed....  died  in  so  great  honor 
that  all  the  city  went  to  pray  God  for  her  that  He  would 
have  mercy  on  her  soul.  Verily  she  must  have  been  better 
than  she  was  thought  to  be.  * 1 

Giovanni  Villani  recounts  how,  on  the  night  of  the  great 
inundation  of  the  Val  d'Arno  in  1333,  <(  a  holy  hermit, 
praying  in  his  solitary  cell  above  the  Abbey  of  Vallombrosa, 
heard  a  noise  of  demons,  as  it  were  a  company  of  armed 
knights  riding  furiously.  And,  hearing  that  noise,  the  said 
hermit  made  the  sign  of  the  cross  and  went  to  his  wicket, 
and  he  beheld  the  multitude  of  the  said  knights,  terrible 
and  black.  And,  when  he  had  adjured  one  of  their  number 
in  the  name  of  God  to  say  what  their  passing  signified,  he 
to  whom  he  had  spoken  made  answer  and  said :  '  We  go 
to  overwhelm  the  City  of  Florence  for  the  sins  of  the  in- 


1  Dodici  Conti  Morali  d' Anonimo  Senese  del  sec.  XIII,  published  in  the 
Scelta  di  curiosita  letter arie  dal  secolo  XIII  al  XIX  (Bologna,  G.  Roma- 
gnoli),  dispensa  IX,  conto  undecimo,  pages  106  108. 
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habitants  thereof,  if  God  will  permit  us  so  to  do.'  This 
(adds  the  chronicler)  I  heard  from  the  Abbot  of  Vallom- 
brosa,  a  godly  man  and  one  worthy  of  credit. * 1 

In  like  manner  earthquakes  were  held  to  be  the  work 
of  demons  ;  and  our  Fra  Filippo  narrates  the  following  in- 
cidents in  connection  with  the  celebrated  earthquake  of  1349, 
which  did  so  much  damage  throughout  the  Provincia  della 
Marca,  and  especially  in  the  towns  of  Aquila,  Spoleto  and 
Borgo  S.  Sepolcro. 2 

"  Assempro  LV. 

"  Of  the  earthquakes  which  befel  at  the  Borgo  a  Santo  Sepolwo. 

"  It  befel,  some  time  after  the  mortality  of  one  thousand  three- 
hundred  and  forty-eight,  in  a  place  which  is  called  the  Borgo  a 
Santo  Sepolcro,  fifteen  miles  from  the  City  of  Arezzo,  that  certain  vil- 
lains, who  had  departed  from  the  town  late  in  the  evening  when  it 
was  well  nigh  night,  were  returning  to  their  homes.  And,  when  they 
had  already  travelled  several  miles,  it  being  almost  two  hours  after 
sundown,3  they  met  a  very  great  multitude  of  men  on  horseback,  so 
black  and  dark  and  terrible  that  those  villains  were  overcome  with 
fear.  Nevertheless  one  of  them  found  courage  to  question  them, 
and  said :  '  What  folk  be  ye  ?  '  Then  one  of  those  horsemen  made 
answer  and  said :  '  We  are  the  men-at-arms  of  the  devil,  and  we  go 
to  destroy  the  Borgo  a  Santo  Sepolcro.'    Then  those  villains  made 

1  G.  Villani,  Cronica,  XI,  2. 

2  Graziani,  Cronaca  Perugina,  in  the  Arch.  stor.  it.,  XVI,  parte  ia, 
page  151.    Compare  also  M.  Villani,  Cro?iica,  I,  45,  and  III,  65. 

3  Quasi  su  le  due  ore. — The  Italians  reckoned  time  from  sundown  to 
sundown,  counting  twenty -four  hours.  Twenty-two  o'clock  was  therefore 
two  hours  before  nightfall ;  one  hour  of  night  (un*  ora)  was  one  hour  after 
nightfall,  and  so  forth.  By  this  system  of  reckoning  it  is  clear  that  the  hours 
varied  with  the  season  of  the  year;  and  since  the  earthquake  of  1349  took 
place  on  the  9th  of  September,  when  the  sun  sets  at  about  a  quarter  to 
seven,  "  two  hours — le  due  ore'"—  would  be  8,45  p.  m.  according  to  our 
system. 
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the  sign  of  the  holy  cross,  and  anon  all  that  folk  vanished  away. 
Also,  on  that  same  night,  there  was  in  the  said  town  a  judge  of  the 
Potesta  of  the  place,  who  was  a  good  man  and  lived  very  devoutly 
in  the  fear  of  God,  and  observed  his  commandments.     And  among 
his  other  good  customs  was  this,  that  he  was  wont  to  say  the  office 
of  Holy  Church  with  great  devotion ;  and  he  was  exceeding  careful 
to  say  it  at  the  canonical  hours  whenever  he  could  do  so.  Wherefore, 
on  that  same  night,  having  risen  from  his  bed  to  say  matins, 1  and 
having  commenced  to  say  them,  he  heard  in  the  town  a  very  great 
noise  as  of  men  on  horseback,  and,  going  to  the  window  to  see  what 
folk  they  were,  he  saw  that  they  were  men-at-arms.    And  they  seemed 
very  dark  and  terrible  folk,  and  all  the  town  was  filled  with  them. 
Then  the  judge,  when  he  had  seen  this,  betook  himself  with  great  fear 
to  the  chamber  of  the  Potesta,  and  called  him,  bidding  him  get  up 
because  the  town  was  full  of  men-at-arms,  and  he  knew  not  what  folk 
they  were.    Thereupon  the  Potesta  answered  him  and  said  :  '  Go  to, 
thou  hast  imagined  this  thing-.     Go  and  sleep  and  let  me  sleep.' 
And,  in  like  manner,  he  awoke  all  the  household,  and  each  man 
answered  him  after  the  same  fashion.    Then  the  judge  returned  to  the 
window  ;  and,  gazing  on  this  folk,  it  seemed  to  him  that  they  made  so 
much  noise  that  he  deemed  that  there  could  not  be  any  man  in  the 
town  who  heard  it  not.    Yet  no  one  heard  it  save  he  alone.  And, 
as  he  stood  thus  gazing  upon  this  folk,  he  heard  a  very  great  voice 
which  said :  <  Shall  I  smite  ?  '     And  forthwith  another  voice  replied 
and  said :  1  No,  for  matins  have  not  yet  been  said  at  S.  Augustino. ' 
Then,  after  a  little,  he  heard  that  same  voice,  and  it  said:  *  Smite,  for 
matins  have  been  said  at  S.  Augustino.'     Then  suddenly  began  an 
earthquake,  great  and  terrible,  and  so  dark  (tanto  tenebrosd)  that-  it 
seemed  that  all  the  air  was  full  of  demons.     And  all  the  palace  of 
the  Potesta  was  destroyed  and  fell,  and  every  man  who  was  therein 
died  beneath  the  ruins,  save  only  the  judge  who  was  at  the  window 
and  saw  and  heard  these  things.    And  because  the  wall  was  thick  and 
ancient,  by  the  dispensation  of  God,  that  piece  of  it  remained  intact, 
together  with  all  that  window  and  its  arch,  and  was  not  destroyed. 
So  terrified  was  the  judge  that  he  well  nigh  swooned  for  fear ;  and  he 

1  Formerly  matins  were  said  before  daybreak. 
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abode  in  that  window  the  greater  part  of  the  day  before  he  was  able 
to  descend  therefrom.  And  many  houses  and  other  buildings,  and 
with  them  many  places  of  religious  orders,  fell  to  the  ground,  and 
the  monks  and  friars  died  under  them,  and  an  infinite  multitude  of 
people  * 

In  view  of  such  narratives  as  this,  the  Tavoletta  di  Bic- 
cherna  of  1466,  which  represents  the  Blessed  Virgin,  among 
the  angels,  protecting  her  faithful  city  when  troubled  by 
earthquakes — al  tempo  dei  tremuoti — acquires  an  especial 
interest,  and  one  which  is  by  no  means  diminished  when 
we  remember  that  her  interposition  was  more  dreaded  by 
the  fiends  than  that  of  all  the  other  celestial  powers. 

But  the  Sienese  did  not  trust  to  the  good  offices  of 
the  Madonna  alone,  for  they  also  placed  great  reliance 
upon  telesmata,  which  they  buried  in  the  foundations  of 
both  public  and  private  buildings.1  Thus  the  historian 
Giugurta  Tommasi  relates  that,  in  1325,  when  the  work 
on  the  Torre  del  Mangia  was  commenced,  *  the  clergy  were 
present  ;  and  the  Canons,  with  devout  prayers,  blessed  the 
first  stone,  whereunder  Misser  Ugo  de'  Fabbri,  Operaio 
del  Duomo,  placed  certain  moneys.  And,  in  each  corner 
of  the  foundations,  they  set  stones  with  hebrew,  greek  and 
latin  letters,  to  secure  the  tower  against  the  shocks  of 
thunderbolts,  of  lightening  and  of  tempests/' 2  In  like 
manner,  when  the  building  of  the  Cappella  del  Campo  was 
begun  in  July  1352,  "the  Signori  Nove  put  two  florins  of 
gold  in  the  foundations/' 3 


1  BURCKHARDT,  Op.  dt.,  vol.  II,  pages  358-361. 

2  Tommasi,  II,  ix,  223.— It  is  possible  that  he  is  mistaken  in  the  date, 
and  that  the  Torre  del  Mangia  was  commenced  in  1338.  See  the  Misc.  stor. 
sen.,  vol.  II  ('1894),  pages  129-132. 

3  Neri  di  Donato,  in  Muratori,  Rer.  Italic.  Script.,  XV,  136. 
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THE  MADONNA  PROTECTING  SIENA  IN  THE   TIME  OF  EARTHQUAKES 
(Tavoletta  di  Biccherna,  1466) 
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Possibly  the  idea  that  storms  are  due  to  some  malign 
influence  still  lingers  among  the  peasantry.  I  have  seen 
a  contadino,  during  a  thunder  shower,  burning  a  candle  to 
the  Madonna  in  the  open  window  of  his  cottage  ;  and,  in 
an  article  on  Tuscan  folk-lore,  in  a  recent  number  of  the 
Umbria,  an  account  is  given  of  the  novo  delV Ascensione, 
which  is  said  to  be  frequently  adopted  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Fauglia  as  a  charm  against  hail  storms.1  Nor  do  I 
think  that  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  Abbadia  S.  Sal- 
vatore,  when  they  set  the  church  bells  a  ringing  as  soon  as 
the  clouds  begin  to  gather  over  Monte  Amiata,  are  altogether 
unmoved  by  the  old  superstitions.  At  any  rate  we  know 
that  the  devil  always  detested  bells. 2 


II. 


In  intimate  connection  with  the  powers  of  darkness  we 
find  witches  and  sorcerers.  In  the  Xlllth  century,  the 
Potesta  of  Siena  swore,  on  taking  office,  to  seize  all  heretics 
and  to  burn  them.  In  aspectu  populi  ignibus  concremari 
faciamJ  It  was  the  custom  of  the  time.  Magicians,  sor- 
cerers, witches,  alchemists,  Paterini  and  Albigenses  were  all 
classed  together  under  the  generic  name  of  heretici,  and 
burned  alive.     Even  the  Emperor  Frederick  II  showed 

1  O.  Scalvanti,  Folk-lore  toscano,  in  the  Umbria  of  15  June  1899. — 
Compare,  for  another  charm  against  storms,  used  by  the  peasants  of  Taren- 
tino,  G.  Gigli's  Superstizioni,  pregiudizi  e  tradizioni  in  terra  d' O Iran  to  (Fi- 
renze,  Barbera,  1893),  pages  35,  36. 

2  For  the  hymn  of  the  bells  see  A.  Graf,  II  Diavolo,  pages  343,  344. 

Est  rnea  cunctorum 
Terror  vox  dcemoniorum. 

3  Constitute  del  Comune  di  Siena  (edition  Zdekauer),  Dist.  V,  Rubr.  166. 
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himself  most  complacent  towards  the  Church  in  this  respect.1 
And  Muratori  relates  2  how,  in  1230,  the  Potesta  of  Pia- 
cenza  burned  many  of  these  folk  (Paterini).  Three  years 
later  Oldrado  da  Lodi  commenced  the  same  good  work  in 
Milan,  and  carried  it  on  with  so  much  vigour  that  it  is  re- 
corded of  him,  in  the  inscription  which  is  carved  beneath 
his  statue  in  the  Piazza  de'  Mercanti,  that  Catharos,  ut 
debuit,  uxit  ; 3  while,  about  the  same  time,  the  Archbishop 
Enrico  di  Settala  was,  in  like  manner,  lauded  in  his  epitaph 
because  jtigulavit  hcereses. 4 

Every  body  remembers  how  Griffolino  and  Capocchio 
were  burned  in  Siena,  the  one  for  sorcery  and  the  other 
for  practising  alchemy;  5  and  it  seems  highly  probable  that 
the  Bishop  who  condemned  the  former  was  that  same  Buon- 
figlio  Ugurgieri  who  ruled  the  Sienese  Church  from  12 16 
to  1252,  and  in  whose  Constitutions  for  the  good  govern- 
ment of  the  clergy  we  find  it  provided  quod  melius  Clerims 
aliq^las  divinationes  facial. As  to  Capocchio,  he  was 
burned  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  later,  as  we  learn 
from  an  entry  in  the  Books  of  Biccherna  under  the  date 
of  5  August  1289:  Item  xxxvm  sol.  dicta  die  in  uno 

1  Frederick  treated  Heretica  Pravitas  as  a  crime  against  society.  And 
such  it  then  appeared  according  to  the  mediaeval  ideal  of  Christendom  united 
under  Church  and  Emperor — (See  Cantu's  Gli  eretici  (V Italia,  vol,  I,  Di- 
scorso  5  and  notes).  Dante  places  the  Emperor  among  the  heresiarchs  (In- 
ferno, X,  119),  and  he  died  under  the  ban  of  the  Church;  but  "at  the  begin- 
ning of  his  reign,  in  his  peculiar  attitude  of  Holy  Roman  Emperor,  he  had  to 
proceed  with  rigor  against  free-thinkers  in  religion.  They  were  foes  to  the 
mediaeval  order  of  which  he  was  the  secular  head.  "' — See  J.  A.  Symonds,  The 
Catholic  Reaction  (London,  1898),  part  I,  pages  127,  128. 

2  Muratori,  Annali  d' 'Italia,  ad  annum. 

3  Ibid.,  ad  annum  1233. 

*  Cantu,  op.  cit.,  vol.  I,  page  108. 

8  Inferno,  XXIX  ;  ,Aquarone,  Dante  in  Siena  (edition  of  1889),  chap- 
ter III. 

0  Pecci,  Storia  del  Vescovado  delta  citta  di  Siena  (Lucca,  1748),  page  210. 
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florino  de  aurio  tribus  ribaldis  qui  fecerunt  unam  gusti- 
tiam  (sic),  ideo  quod  fecemnt  combtiri  Capocchium,  et  in- 
terfecerunt  filium  ser  Guidi  de  Pomecta. 1 

I  have  thus  far  spoken  of  sorcerers  and  witches  as  if 
they  were  invariably  identified  with  heretics.  This,  however, 
needs  qualifying.  It  is  true  that  in  the  majority  of  cases 
the  individual  who  was  accused  of  witchcraft  was  accused 
also  of  heresy. 2  But  this  was  perhaps  only  the  case  when 
the  charge  was  examined  before  an  ecclesiastical  court. 3 

1  Arch,  di  Stato  in  Siena,  Biccherna,  cod.  68,  eta  I2i.  (Aquarone, 
op.  cit.,  page  53.) 

2  For  example,  in  the  case  of  the  Prior  who  was  condemned  in  Bologna 
in  1468,  and  to  whom  I  have  already  alluded  (page  278  supra),  we  find  that 
he  was  accused  not  only  as  invocator  Dcemonum,  but  also  as  Hcsreticus.  The 
entire  passage  is  as  follows: — '  Frater  Ioannes  de  Faelis  Veronensis  Ordinis 
Servorum  Prior  Sancti  Osani  in  Montibus  Bononise,  invocator  Dcemonum  & 
Haereticus,  ab  inquisitore  Sancti  Dominici  comprehensus  damnatus'  est.  Hie 
enim  composuit  quemdam  Librum  dictum  Florem  novellum,  plenum  multibus 
erroribus.  Gives  Bononienses  coire  faciebat  cum  Dsemonibus  in  specie  puella- 
rum:  Daemones  venerabatur,  &  illis  oblationes  faciebat." 

In  the  Sentenza  di  Santina  Lardini,  who  was  condemned  to  be  burned 
as  a  witch  in  1523,  we  read:  'Santina  moliere  de  Paulo  Lardini  de  Sondrio 
qui  presente  et  costituita  a  nuy  et  al  ufficio  nostro,  et  infamata,  et  molto  so- 
spetta  della  maladetta  heresia  de  apostasia  della  SS,  fede  nostra  cattolica,  et 
della  abbominata  setta  delle  strie."  See  Cantu,  Storia  della  citta  e  della  dio- 
cesi  di  Como  (edition  of  1831),  vol  II,  lib.  VII,  \  4,  page  163. 

Famous  among  processes  of  this  class  was  that  instituted  in  France 
against  the  Lamicz.  It  results  from  the  documents  that  these  people  as- 
sembled in  a  vast  solitary  plain,  cum  candelis  accensis,  et  adorant  ilium 
aprum,  obsculanles  eum  in  ano  suo  ....  Ideo  captcs  p lures  earum  ab  Inquisi- 
toribus  fidei  el  convictce,  ignibus  comburantur  (Tartarotti,  Del  Congresso 
notturno  delle  Lamie,  lib.  I,  cap.  7. — Aquarone,  op.  cit,  page  51). 

Undoubtedly  such  stories  as  that  which  was  told  of  the  death  of  Gerardo 
Sagarelli  (see  Milman,  op.  cit.,  VII,  358),  and  which  in  those  days  were  ac- 
cepted without  question,  must  have  done  much  to  confirm  the  belief  that 
heresy  and  witchcraft  were  intimately  connected.  On  the  whole  subject  see 
Cantu,  Gli  eretici  d' Italia,  vol.  II,  Discorso  XXXIII.  <!  Eresia  demoniaca. 
Astrologia.  Fatucchierie. " 

3  "  The  crimes  of  which  the  second  or  Dominican  Inquisition  took  cog- 
nizance were  designated  under  the  generic  name  of  Heresy.  Heretics  were 
either  patent,  by  profession  of  some  heterodox  cult  or  doctrine ;  or  they  were 
suspected.    The  suspected  included  witches,  sorcerers,  and  blasphemers  who 
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At  any  rate,  the  statutes  of  the  Commune  of  Siena  treat 
them  as  distinct  offences ;  and  the  penalty  meted  out  to  the 
offender  must  have  been  largely  dependent  upon  whether 
information  was  laid  against  him  by  the  Bishop  or  by  some 
secular  prosecutor.  Thus,  in  the  section  of  the  Constitutum 
Comunis  Senarum  already  referred  to,  the  Potesta  was 
required  to  make  oath  as  follows :  Et  ad  petitionem  domini 
episcopi  et  Fratrtim  faciam  diligenter  inqtiisitionem  de  he- 
reticis  et  eorum  fautoribus  et  credentials ,  et  omnia,  bona  con- 
jicari  (sic)  faciam,  consolatos  autem,  quocumque  nomine 
censeantur,  in  aspectu  populi  ignibus  concremari  faciam  ;  et 
si  filer o  negligens  circa  hec,  salarium  meum  ammittam.  Et 
pro  isto  negotio  fidei  contra  hereticam  pravitatem  dabo  fa- 
vorem  et  consilium  Fratribtts  Predicatoribtis  et  Minoribus, 
quandocunque  vidermt  expedire.  In  the  XlVth  century,  in 
addition  to  burning  the  heretic  at  the  stake,  the  Commune 
rased  his  dwelling  to  the  ground,  and  decreed  that  its  site 
should  remain  vacant  for  all  time.  His  farm  too  was 
devastated  and  condemned  to  perpetual  sterility. 1 

With  regard  to  witchcraft,  on  the  other  hand,  we  find 
the  following  enactments: 

Et  quecumque  persona  dederit  herbam  vel  aliud  alicui 
mulieri  vel  alii  pro  ea,  ut  abortivum  faciat  vel  conce- 
ptum  ammittat,  vel  aliquant  maliam  fecerit  alicui  persone, 
vel  dederit  poctilum  amatorium  vel  mortiferum  vel  hodio- 
sum,  vel  aliquod  p7^edictorum  fieri  fecerit  vel  docuerit, 
in.  cc.  lib.  den.  \_p7iniam~\,  quos  ubi  non  solverit,  procedahir, 

invoked  the  devil's  aid ;  catholics  abstaining  from  confession  and  absolution ; 
harbourers  of  avowed  heretics ;  legal  defenders  of  the  cause  of  heretics  ;  priests 
who  gave  christian  burial  to  heretics ;  magistrates  who  showed  lukewarmness 
in  pursuit  of  heretics ;  the  corpses  of  dead  heretics,  and  books  that  might  be 
taxed  with  heretical  opinions  J.  A.  Symonds,  op.  cit.,  part  I,  page  130. 
1  C.  Falletti-Fossati,  op.  cit.,  page  163. 
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tit  in  superiori  capitulo  de  homicidio  contineturS  (Dist.  V, 
Rubr.  198.) 

Item  si  quis  Seneiisis  fecerit,  cantaverit  v.el  dixerit  ali- 
quant cantionem  in  iniuriam  seu  convicium  alicuius  civis 
Senensis,  puniahir  et  condempnetur  Comuni  in.  x  lib.,  se- 
cundum tenorem  Constituti.  (Dist.  V,  Rubr.  207.) 

And  in  the  Libri  dei  Pre  tori  is  recorded  the  punish- 
ment of  a  step-mother  who,  in  1235,  attempted  to  bring- 
about  the  sickness  of  her  step-son  by  the  use  of  magic. 
It  seems  that,  under  the  advice  of  a  witch,  Recevuta,  in- 
dovina,  que  moratur  ad  Sassum,  in  civitate  Senarum,  she 
had  caused  a  waxen  image  to  be  fashioned  and  carried  at 
night  to  a  certain  mill.  For  this  offence  she  was  whipped 
through  the  city  and  condemned  to  perpetual  banishment.2 
Whether  the  witch  escaped  scot-free  I  do  not  know. 

In  this  connection,  the  following  letter,  written,  in 
June  1383,  by  the  Father  Inquisitor  of  Siena  to  the  Si- 
gnori  del  Concistoro,  appears  to  be  relevant. 

*  My  honorable  Lords  (it  begins),  Know  ye  that  full 
and  clear  information  hath  come  to  me  how,  in  the  Ca- 
stello  de  Rugomagno,  are  done  and  used  very  evil  things, 
to  the  great  dishonour  of  God  and  of  the  Holy  Faith,  to 

1  An  instance  of  the  unpleasant  results  which  sometimes  followed  the 
taking  of  love  potions  is  to  be  found  in  the  chronicle  of  Matteo  Villani, 
I,  34.    The  victim  was  no  less  a  person  than  the  Emperor  elect. 

2  Libri  dei  Pretori,  1235,  c.  69.  L.  Zdekauer,  La  vita  privata  nel  du- 
gento,  page  42.— Another  instance  of  the  use  of  a  wax  figure  is  to  be  found 
in  the  Propugnatore ,  anno  i°,  dispensa  2a  (July-August),  page  241. — The  in- 
cident there  described  belongs  to  the  XlVth  century.  (See  the  next  note.) 
— It  will  be  recollected  that,  in  1315,  "Louis  le  Hutin  was  supposed  to  have 
perished  through  this  damnable  art,  and  that  half  melted  images  of  the  King 
and  of  Charles  of  Valois  were  discovered  or  produced.  A  magician  and  a 
witch  were  executed  for  the  crime  " — Milman,  op.  cit.,  vol.  VII,  page  342 
(Book  XII,  c.  VI). 
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the  bewitching  and  peril  of  the  souls  of  Christians  and 
also  of  their  bodies.  And  now,  at  this  present  time,  I  have 
from  thence  a  very  evil  book  of  charms  and  necroman- 
cies, which  contains  about  LXX  chapters.  Therein  are 
invoked  Satan  and  Beelzebub,  and  to  them  is  sacrifice 
made.  In  it  idols  are  adored,  and  all  the  princes  of  dark- 
ness are  summoned,  and  by  their  craft  and  strength  many 
ill  things  are  able  to  be  done  ;  such  as  that  by  means  of 
certain  invocations  of  demons  a  man  should  be  caused  to 
die  little  by  little,  and  that  a  man  should  be  compelled  to 
come  by  day  and  by  night  to  follow  any  woman,1  together 
with  many  other  shameful  and  perilous  consequences  which 
for  sake  of  brevity  I  recount  not.  This  book  which  I  have 
in  my  hands,  according  to  the  testimony  and  proper  con- 
fession of  Agnolo  da  Corso  of  Rugomagno,  he  hath  had 
and  kept;  hath  lent  to  others,  and  hath  caused  to  be  copied. 
And,  albeit  he  confesseth  not  this  fully,  I  have  nevertheless 
much  evidence  that  he  hath  used  and  adopted  it.    The  said 


1  "  et  fase  venire  V Homo  de  di  e  de  node  venire  drieto  ogne  femina"  — 
Compare  the  following  narrative  from  the  Cod.  Magliabechiano,  CI.  XXXVIII, 
n.  121  : 

Vendetta  diabolica. 

:'  Una  donna  di  Bolognia,  essendo  innamorata  d'uno  studiante  riligioso, 
amaliollo  :  et  avedendosi  i  suoi  compagni  de  lo  studio,  ch'  egli  era  fortemente 
preso  di  colei,  guardavallo  che  non  facesse  vergognia  a  se  e  a  1'  ordine  suo. 
Et  essendo  egli  andato  fuori  del  luogo  con  piu  de'  suoi  compagni  per  modo 
d'alcuno  trasturlo  {sic),  il  detto  frate  amaliato  disse  a' compagni,  che  volea 
andare  in  quella  contrada  dov'  era  quella  mala  donna.  Et  i  compagni  contra- 
dicendogli,  per  forza  il  reteneano  che  non  andasse.  E  ritenendolo  cosi  per 
forza,  subitamente  cadde  morto  in  terra :  et  allora  i  compagni  avisandosi  come 
questo  potea  essere,  preseno  questo  corpo  morto  occultamente  si  che  altri  nol 
seppe,  e  miserlo  in  una  bottega.  Et  andando,  e  pervenuti  ne  la  casa  de  questa 
pessima,  trovorla  con  una  imagine  di  cera  in  mano  e  con  un  ferro,  si  che 
comunque  la  donna  i  ficco  il  ferro  nella  imagine,  dove  ne  la  persona  sta  il 
quore,  quello  religioso  cadde  morto.  Tornarono  i  frati  al  tempo  debito  per 
questo  corpo  e  secretamente  lo  recano  al  luogo." 
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Agnolo  is  here  in  Siena,  having  been  cited  by  me.  And,  in 
that  he  hath  requested  that  the  matter  may  be  despatched 
forthwith,  certain  of  your  citizens  are  come  hither  to  my 
Vicar,  armed  with  prayers  and  arrogant  words ;  and  it  seems 
that  they  are  minded  that  he  should  not  be  punished  for 
his  fault.  Wherefore,  that,  with  your  consent  and  privity, 
the  aforesaid  things  may  be  made  manifest  unto  you  by 
solemn  and  mature  counsel,  the  Vicar  of  the  Bishop  will 
be  summoned  hither,  and  all  the  doctors  learned  in  theology, 
and  the  prelates  ;  for  I  would  extirpate  the  idolatry  and  the 
diabolic  power  of  the  land.  And  there,  where,  by  these 
men,  incense  and  the  sacrifice  of  inquity  have  been  offered 
to  Lucifer,  in  like  manner,  I  would  offer  to  God  the  sacri- 
fice of  justice  aud  equity.  And,  albeit  the  custom  and  the 
law,  on  other  occasions,  punishes  those  who  are  accused  by 
the  infliction  of  a  money  fine,  now,  considering  the  greatness 
of  this  crime,  I  desire  that  ye  be  not  moved  save  only  to  the 
honouring  of  God,  and  to  the  extirpation  of  this  evil.  Of 
your  purpose  may  it  please  your  worships  to  make  reply. 
May  God,  who  is  the  true  light  in  this  and  every  other 
matter,  illuminate  you. 

*  Done  in  Siena  in  the  place  of  the  minor  friars,  this  XIHth 
day  of  June. 

(<  Your  Inquisitor  with  his  own  hand.  >y  1 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  witches  and  sorcerers  were 
threatened  by  the  Church  and  by  the  secular  arm  alike. 
Probably,  however,  their  danger  was  not  so  great  as,  at 
first  sight,  it  might  appear  to  have  been.    The  popular 


1  The  original  letter  still  exists  among  the  records  of  the  Concistoro.  It 
is  printed  in  the  Bullettino  senese  di  storia patria,  vol.  Ill  (1896),  pages  384,  385 
(G.  Sanesi,  Un  episodio  di  eresia  nel  1383). 
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sympathy  was  often  with  them, 1  and  although,  as  a  result 
of  the  religious  terror  inspired  by  the  plague,  trials  for 
witchcraft  multiplied  with  great  rapidity,2  the  bull  of  Pope 
Innocent  VIII,  which  was  destined  to  give  so  terrible  an 
impetus  to  persecution,  was  as  yet  far  off. 

In  the  XHIth  century,  the  Commune  itself  was  ready 
enough  to  have  recourse  to  the  masters  of  the  black 
art  whenever  their  services  seemed  at  all  likely  to  prove 
beneficial  to  the  State.  During  the  years  1229  and  1230, 
when  Siena  was  at  war  with  Florence  and  Orvieto,  we 
know  that  sorcerers  and  sorceresses  were  freely  employed 
by  the  Government;  and,  in  the  Books  of  Biccherna,  we 
have  a  long  list  of  payments  made  to  men  and  wo- 
men who  professed  to  be  able  to  mix  magical  powders 
for  the  destruction  of  the  enemies  of  the  Republic;  and 
who  were  employed  to  shoot  them  into  the  Florentine 
camp. 

Thus,  to  take  a  few  examples  out  of  many,  we  find  the 
following  disbursements  recorded: 

Item,  xl  sol.  Arrigo  Spalle  de  Bare  ha  pro  sito  munere 
de  servitio  quod  fecit  Comuni,  de  quo  dam  suo  pulvere,  qui 
fuit  proiectus  in  exercihim  florentinorum. 

Item,  xl  sol.  Eliseo  pro  remuneramento  sice  persone  pro 
quodam  pulvere  qui  sagittavit  in  exercitum  florentinorum,. 

Item,  v  sol.  Seracino  quos  solvit  cuidam  sacerdoti  qui 
proiecit  pulverem  in  exercitum. 

Item,  c  sol.  Adote  Pieri  de  Castellina  pro  expensis  quas 
fecit  in  quodam  sacerdote  qui  fecit  quemdam  pulverem,  quern 


1  Besides  the  above  letter,  see  the  Prediche  volgari,  vol.  Ill,  page  125, 
where  Fra  Bernardino  earnestly  exhorts  his  hearers  not  to  take  the  part  of 
witches,  or  intercede  for  them  with  the  magistrates. 

2  Lecky,  Rationalism  in  Europe,  vol.  I,  page  60. 
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proiecit  et  sagittavit  dictus  Adota  in  exercihim  florentinomm 
et  pro  stio  mttnere  et  labore  quod  subslinuit. 

Item,  xx  sol.  Ugei'io  balitori  quando  una  vice  ivit  ad 
exercitmn  florentinorum  cum  erat  in  Vallem  Arbie  cum  Ugo- 
lino  Mancino  ad  spargendum  pulverem,  quam  fecerat  Spalla, 
et  alia  vice  ivit  ad  dictum  exercihim  eum  reversus  ad  Monte- 
liscarium  ad  spargendum  dichim  pulverem. 

Nor  was  Orvieto  neglected. 

Item,  xxv  sol.  Rttstichello  Perini  quos  habuit  per 
tina  gunella,  quam  dedimus  Albertino  currerio,  pro  remu- 
neramento  servitii  quod  fecit  quando  ivit  ad  Urbem  Vete- 
rem  et  seminavit  qttemdam  pitlverem  per  civitaiem  illam. 

From  the  same  source  we  gain  some  idea  of  the  way  in 
which  these  mysterious  powders  were  made.  The  majority 
of  those  employed  in  their  manufacture  appear  to  have 
been  women.  They  had  to  be  mixed  at  night.  Marmots 
(quadam  marmocta  de  qua  facta  fuerunt  quadam  facimina) 
and  the  skins  of  badgers  (iij  sol.  eidem  Ranerio  pro  uno 
corio  tassi)  were  used,  together  with  knives  of  a  new  fashion; 
while  we  read  of  a  payment  of  xxx  sol.  pro  grano  et  rebus 
aliis.  Moreover,  to  make  the  ceremonies  complete,  the  sor- 
cerers required  the  presence  of  children  of  both  sexes.1  They 
made  use  of  fire,  of  jars  or  pots  (ij  den  in  ^lna  olla  pro 
dicto  facto )  and  of  pictures  (x.  sol.  mulieri  predicte,  quos 
solvit  in  pichtris  quos  fecit  fieri  pro  dictis  medicmis)  ;  and, 
finally,  we  notice  that  there  was  a  disbursement  of  xij  de- 
nari  in  vino  quod  biberunt  ea  nocte  que  facerunt  predicta.2 

1  Compare  Assempri  XVII,  XVIII. --It  will  be  remembered  that,  in  1532, 
the  Sicilian  priest,  whose  incantations  are  described  by  Benvenuto  Cellini, 
ordered  him  to  bring  with  him  un  fanciulletto  vergine. 

2  The  Plague  of  Milan  in  1629-30,  which  obtained  the  name  of  La  peste 
degli  Untori,  affords  another  instance  of  a  superstitious  faith  in  the  poisonous 
efficacy  of  certain  powders  which,  it  was  said,  were  scattered  in  the  air  or 
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Meanwhile  the  Florentines,  who  themselves  enjoyed  the 
reputation  of  considerable  skill  in  sorcery,  were  not  idle, 
and  the  Sienese,  besides  despatching  a  monk  from  the 
Badia  air  Isola  Florentiam  ad  loquendtim  cum  augurato- 
ribus  florentinis  et  ad  laborandum  si  pos'sit  inter  floren- 
tinis  7nittere  discordiam,  found  it  necessary  to  send  for  a 
priest  to  remove  a  spell  which  they  believed  that  their 
enemies  had  cast  upon  the  gates  of  the  city — Item,  x  sol. 
Piei'o  calzolario,,  quos  solvit  et  expendit  cuidam  sacerdoti 
qui  venit  et  stetit  Sen.,  et  fecit  servitia  et  exmaliavit  portas 
civitatis.1 

In  those  days  no  one  doubted  the  efficacy  of  sorcery 
and  of  magic.  But  it  is,  as  Professor  Graf  points  out,2  emi- 
nently necessary  to  distinguish  between  the  two  classes  of 
persons  who  were  conversant  with  the  black  art.  For, 
while,  as  a  rule,  the  sorcerer's  power  over  the  Evil  One 
was  only  obtained  by  means  of  an  agreement  under  which 
the  former  gave  his  soul  in  exchange  for  the  services  of 
the  latter,3  there  were  also  plenty  of  well  accredited  cases 


spread  in  circles  on  the  pavement  of  the  city,  and  which  were  supposed  to 
infect  all  who  came  in  contact  with  them.— See  J.  A.  Symonds,  The  Catholic 
Reaction,  part  I>  pages  326,  327  and  authorities  there  cited.  From  the  Pro- 
cesso  originate  degli  Untori  (Milano,  1839)  we  learn  that  it  was  currently 
reported  that  the  devil  had  rented  a  house  in  Milan  where  he  manufactured 
and  distributed  poisonous  ointments  to  his  employees.  He  was  also  seen 
driving  about  in  a  carriage  drawn  by  six  white  horses  (page  13). 

1  The  above  cited  entries  from  the  Books  of  Biccherna,  together  with 
many  others  of  a  like  character,  are  published  by  A.  Lisini,  in  the  Miscel. 
stor.  sen.,  vol.  I  (1893),  pages  124-128. 

2  A.  Graf,  77  Diavolo,  pages  249,  250. 

n  Thus,  in  a  fourteenth  century  manuscript,  we  read  how  one  who  de- 
sired to  study  the  science  of  necromancy,  cioe  d1  incantare  i  dimoni .  .  .  .  ando 
alia  scuola  delta  delta  pessima  scienzia  per  imparalla.  E  net  principio  del  libro 
di  quella  mala  scienzia  si  dice  cosi :  Incomincia  il  libro  di  lerdizione  del- 

l'anima  e  del  corpo.  E  poi  ch'  cbbe  Hudiato  VI  mesi,  gli  disse  il  maestro: 
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in  which  the  wizard,  by  his  knowledge  of  the  occult  sciences, 
forced  the  devil  against  his  will  to  obey  him.  Thus  there 
were  two  distinct  kinds  of  magic,  which,  although  often 
similar  in  their  effects,  were  absolutely  different  in  their 
origin ;  the  one  being  consequent  upon  a  voluntary  subor- 
dination of  the  powers  of  darkness  to  the  will  of  the  sor- 
cerer; the  other  the  result  of  a  dominion  acquired  by  the 
sorcerer  over  those  powers.  This  dominion,  be  it  remem- 
bered, was  obtained,  not  by  virtue  of  the  divine  permission, 
but  by  the  study  of  the  science  and  art  of  magic,  which 
had  its  own  rules  and  canons,  and  which  was  based  upon 
the  theory  that  there  existed  in  nature  certain  mysterious 
virtues  which  might  be  discovered  by  man  and  used  to 
bend  the  demons  of  hell  to  his  will.1 

Thus  Solomon  compelled  demons  to  dance  before  him ; 
and,  through  all  the  Middle  Ages,  the  Jews  shared  with 
the  Saracens  a  reputation  for  remarkable  skill  in  magic. 
At  Salamanca  and  Toledo  in  Spain,  and  at  Cracow  in 
Poland,  schools  existed  for  instruction  in  this  art.  Of  these 
the  most  famous  was  undoubtedly  that  of  Toledo.  Here, 
according  to  the  mediaeval  legend  which  transformed  the 
poet  into  a  wizard,  Virgil  had  gained  his  knowledge  of 

Se  tu  vuoli  essere  perfetto  in  questa  scienzia,  ey  ti  co7iviene  fare  promts  stone, 
cioe  che  tu  dia  al  diavolo  V  anima  e  V  coipo,  come  e  scritto  nel  cominciamento 
del  libro  di  questa  scienzia— Ms.  cod.  Magliabechiano,  CI.  XXXVIII,  N.  121, 
published  in  the  Propugnatore,  anno  i°,  dispensa  2a  (July-August,  1868), 
page  236. 

1  Compare  D.  Comparetti,  Virgilio  nel  Medio  Evo  (Livorno,  1872), 
vol.  II,  page  41  and  note  r.  Naturally  enough,  the  clergy  denied  that  the 
magician  could  bend  the  demons  to  his  will.  Thus,  in  the  De  Instructione 
Sacerdotum,  Francisci  Toletus  (Soc.  Jes.j,  Rothom.,  1630,  lib.  IV,  cap.  14,  we 
read :  Magic  cannot  compel  the  demons  to  act,  for  it  has  in  reality  no  power 
over  them,  though  they  feign  to  be  coerced  in  order  to  deceive  the  more. 
It  is  true  that  on  occasions  inferior  spirits  may  be  compelled  to  act  at  the 
command  of  the  magician,  by  demons  of  a  higher  order" — R.  R.  Madden, 
Phantasmata  (London,  T.  C.  Newby,  1857),  vol.  I,  page  239. 
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the  occult  sciences ;  and  here  Gerbert  (Silvester  II)  studied.1 
It  was,  however,  by  no  means  necessary  to  journey  to  one 
of  these  centres  of  learning  in  order  to  obtain  a  workable 
knowledge  of  sorcery;  and  the  number  of  persons  who, 
in  those  days,  were  credited  with  power  Over  the  fiends 
is  surprisingly  large. 

The  Captain  of  the  Florentines,  at  the  battle  of  Mon- 
taperto,  was  possessed  of  a  familiar  spirit — il  diavolo  rin~ 
chiuso  in  tma  lampolla — who  warned  him  that  he  must 
die  *  between  the  evil  and  the  good. " 2  Provenzano  Sal- 
vani  carried  a  demon  about  with  him,  shut  up  in  a  phial, 
whom  he  commanded  as  his  slave,  and  consulted  touching 
the  future ;  and  who,  after  the  manner  of  his  kind,  paltered 
with  him  in  a  double  sense  and  lured  him  to  his  death.3 
By  such  a  demon  Pope  Paul  II  was  strangled ; 4  and  it  will 
be  remembered  that  among  the  charges  preferred  against 
Boniface  VIII,  in  the  second  Parliament  at  the  Louvre, 
in  June  1303,  was  this:  that  'he  hath  a  special  familiar 
devil  whose  counsels  he  follows  in  all  things.'  This  fiend 
was  either  kept  in  a  ring,  or  inhabited  an  image  which 
had  been  presented  to  the  Pope  by  the  magician  Theodore 

1  A.  Graf,  op.  cit.,  page  254;  D.  Comparetti,  op.  cit.,  vol.  II,  pa- 
ges 97,  98.  See  also  Les  Faictz  Merveilleux  de  Virgille — "  Virgille  sen  estoit 
alle  a  Toilette  pour  ap prendre,  car  il  apprenait  trop  voluntiers,  et  moult  fut 
sage  des  ars  de  nigromance " — Kingsley  {Hereward  the  Wake,  Tauchnitz 
edition,  1866,  vol.  I,  page  170)  tells  us,  on  the  authority  of  William  of  Mal- 
mesbury,  that  Gerbert  studied  at  Seville,  where  '''  he  acquired  the  art  of  calling 
up  spirits  from  hell." — It  was  said  that  "Clerks  go  to  study  the  liberal  arts 
at  Paris,  the  codices  at  Bologna,  medicaments  at  Salerno,  the  devils  at  To- 
ledo, and  in  no  place  good  customs " — Vide  Tissier,  Biblioth.  cisterc,  VII, 
page  267. — For  examples  of  Virgil's  magical  arts,  see  D.  Comparetti,  loc.  cit., 
page  23  et  seq. 

2  C.  Paoli,  La  battaglia  di  Montaperti,  Appendix  II. 
'  G.  Villani,  Cronica,  VII,  31. 

1  Allegretto -Allegretti,  Diari Sane 'si  (Muratori, Rer :  Italic.  Script., 
XXIII,  771). 
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of  Bologna.1  While,  finally,  we  may  recall  the  fact  that, 
in  1385,  Urbano  VI  was  afraid  to  order  the  arrest  of  the 
crazy  hermit  who  appeared  before  him  at  Genoa  and  com- 
manded him  to  lay  aside  his  office  in  favor  of  Clement, 
until  he  had  first  possessed  himself  of  the  ring  which  his 
visitor  wore,  and  which  he  assumed  to  be  the  abode  of  an 
evil  spirit.2 

No  doubt  this  commerce  with  the  Evil  One  was  not 
free  from  peril,  even  as  it  was  not  free  from  guilt.  But 
the  peril  was  not  too  terrible ;  and  the  sin,  at  least  in  the 
judgment  of  those  who  were  not  theologians  by  profession, 
was  not  very  great.3 

On  the  other  hand,  there  was,  of  course,  no  manner 
of  doubt  as  to  the  wickedness  of  those  who  obtained  their 
powers  by  contract  with  the  devil.  Their  damnation  was 
secured  by  the  terms  of  their  agreement ;  they  were  the 
slaves  and  not  the  masters  of  the  fiends ;  and  it  is  of  this 
class  of  sorcerers — those  "  maladetti  indovini  ed  incantatrici, 
illusi  dal  diavolo,  che  vuole  1'  anima  di  chi  s'  impaccia 
co'  lui* — that  Fra  Filippo  speaks  in  his  Assempri*  Not 
for  them  were  words  of  might  such  as  those 

that  cleft  Eildon  hills  in  three, 
And  bridled  the  Tweed  with  a  curb  of  stone; 

not  for  them  the  terrible  magic  of  a  Merlin  or  a  Michael 
Scott,  the  glamour 

Of  woven  paces  and  of  waving  hands, 


1  Milman,  op.  cit.,  vol.  VII,  pages  140,  229. 

2  Creighton,  History  of  the  Papacy,  vol.  I,  page  96. 

3  A.  Graf,  La  leggenda  di  un  Jilosofo  in  Miti,  &c,  op.  cit.,  vol.  II. 
'  Assempri  XVI,  XVII,  XVIII. 
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potent  alike  in  daylight  and  in  dark;  but  rather  the  fetid 
squalor  of  the  witches'  kitchen,  with  its  bubbling  hell-broth 
of  newt  and  toad  and  snake,  brewed  at  midnight  in  soli- 
tude and  fear. 

Of  these  folk  Fra  Bernardino  had  a  good  deal  to 
say;  1  and  strange  indeed  was  the  story  which  he  told, 
in  September  1427,  of  the  events  which  had  just  taken 
place  in  Rome,  where,  owing  to  his  preaching,  many  witches 
had  been  accused  and  brought  to  justice.2  *  And/'  says  he, 
*  one  was  taken  from  among  the  rest  who,  without  being 
tortured  at  all,  confessed  and  said  that  she  had  killed  thirty 
children  by  sucking  their  blood. ; 3  and  also  she  said  that 


1  He  refers  to  chiromancy,  amulets,  incantations,  spells,  divinations,  love- 
charms.    Compare  the  Prediche  volgari,  II,  92  ;  III,  120. 

-  In  Lent,  1427,  San  Bernardino  was  preaching  in  Viterbo.  He  was  sum- 
moned thence  to  Rome  to  answer  certain  accusations  of  heresy  which  were 
brought  against  him  by  his  enemies.  These  having  been  disposed  of,  he 
preached  in  St.  Peter's  and  in  other  churches,  for  eighty  days  in  succession  ; 
and,  as  he  himself  declares,  delivered  one  hundred  and  fourteen  sermons. 
"  Io  predicai  a  Roma  CXIIIJ  prediche  " — (Le  prediche  volgari,  II,  420).  From 
Rome  he  was  summoned  to  Siena,  and  on  the  15th  August,  the  day  after  his 
arrival,  he  commenced  those  forty-five  sermons  which  were  published  by 
L.  Banchi,  between  1884  and  1888,  under  the  title  of  Le  prediche  volg art  di 
San  Bernardino  da  Siena  dette  nella  Piazza  del  Campo  V  anno  MCCCCXXVII. 

3  Milton  {Paradise  Lost,  II,  662)  speaks  of 

the  night  hag,  when  call'd 
In  secret,  riding  through  the  air  she  comes, 
Lured  with  the  smell  of  infant  blood,  to  dance 
With  Lapland  witches,  while  the  lab'ring  moon 
Eclipses  at  their  charms ; 

and  Madden,  in  his  Phantasmata,  vol.  I,  chap.  IV,  tells  us  that  in  all  ages 
sorcery  has  been  connected  with  a  rage  for  killing  children  and  feasting  on 
their  flesh  or  drinking  their  blood,  and  making  an  ointment  out  of  the  residue 
of  their  remains.  When  the  witches  had  smeared  themselves  with  this  ointment, 
they  were  able  to  ride  the  air  and  to  celebrate  infernal  orgies  at  their  sabbaths. 
According  to  an  ancient  rabbinical  tradition,  the  sorceress  Lilith,  the  mother 
of  devils,  who,  it  was  said,  had  been  Adam's  first  wife,  lived  on  as  an  aerial 
spectre  and  was  responsible  for  all  epidemics  which  were  fatal  to  children. 
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she  had  spared  sixty  of  them.  And  she  said  that,  every 
time  that  she  spared  one  of  them,  she  was  compelled  to 
offer  a  limb  as  a  sacrifice  to  the  devil ;  and  she  was  wont 
to  give  him  the  limb  of  a  beast ;  and  after  this  manner 
she  continued  to  do  for  a  long  time.  And  yet  further,  she 
confessed  that  she  had  killed  her  own  son,  and  had  made 
powder  of  him,  whereof  she  gave  folk  to  eat  for  such 
affairs  (de  la  quale  dava  mangiare  per  tali  face  ende).  And, 
because  it  seemed  a  thing  incredible  that  any  human 
being  should  have  done  so  great  wickednesses,  proof  was 
desired  of  the  verity  of  those  things  whereof  she  had  ac- 
cused herself.  Wherefore  she  was  asked  whom  she  had 
killed.  And  she  told  who  and  whose  children  they  were, 
and  in  what  manner  and  at  what  time  she  had  killed  them. 
Then  were  men  sent  to  take  the  evidence  of  the  parents 
of  those  children  who  were  killed.  And  they  said:  '  Hadst 
thou  ever  a  little  son  who,  at  such  and  such  a  time,  wasted 
away  and  thereafter  died  ?  '  And  the  father  answered  : 
'  Yea.'  Moreover  the  day  and  the  hour  and  the  manner 
in  which  the  thing  had  happened  agreed  in  all  respects 
with  that  which  the  woman  had  spoken.  Also  she  told 
of  the  manner  in  which  she  went  before  daybreak  above 
the  Piazza  of  San  Pietro ;  and  there  she  had  certain  vessels 
full  of  ointments  made  from  herbs  which  were  gathered 
on  the  day  of  St.  John  and  on  the  day  of  the  Ascension.... 
Finally  these  came  into  my  hands,  and,  putting  them  to 
my  nose,  I  found  that  they  stank  on  such  wise  that,  in 

The  Greek  Lamice  devoured  little  children  while  the  Roman  Striges  took  the 
form  of  owls  and  sucked  the  blood  of  new-born  infants.  From  Italy  the 
connection  between  sorcery  and  child  murder  crept  into  all  the  countries  of  Eu- 
rope. So  writes  Madden.  Compare,  however,  Burckhardt,  op.  cit.,  vol.  II, 
part  VI,  chap.  IV  ;  and  see  Cantu,  Gli  eretici  d' Italia,  vol.  II,  disc.  XXXIII, 
note  1  on  page  396. 
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good  sooth,  they  seemed  to  be  the  things  of  the  devil 
which  they  were.  And  the  witches  said  that  with  these- 
they  anointed  themselves,  and  that  when  they  were  thus 
anointed  they  were  turned  into  cats.  And  this  was  not 
true,  in  that  their  bodies  did  not  actually  change  their 
form,  albeit  to  them  it  seemed  that  it  was  so...." 

The  good  friar  goes  on  to  explain  that  the  devil  acted 
by  way  of  suggestion,  and  that,  when  the  evil  impression 
had  been  made  on  the  woman's  imagination,  he  himself 
took  the  form  of  a  cat,  and  sucked  the  blood  of  these  chil- 
dren, making  the  witch  dream  that  she  had  done  the  deed 
herself.1  The  most  curious  part  of  the  whole  business  was, 
however,  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that,  if  the  devil,  in  the 
form  of  a  cat,  received  any  injury,  the  witch  suffered  and 
not  the  devil.  *  And,"  says  Fra  Bernardino,  *  there  have 
been  folk  who  have  beheld  the  cat  when  it  goeth  to  do 
these  things.    And  sometimes  they  have  been  so  well  pre- 

1  See  Maddden,  op.  cit.,  vol.  I,  pages  356,  357,  where  a  similar  explana- 
tion is  given  in  the  case  of  a  woman  afflicted  with  Lycanthropy.  "A  woman 
(he  says)  had  been  arrested  on  the  suspicion  of  being  a  wehr-wolf,  and  the 
magistrates  promised  to  spare  her  life  if  she  confessed  how  she  effected  her 
transformations,  which  she  consented  to  do.  She  was  allowed  to  send  to  her 
house  for  a  certain  pot  of  ointment.  On  its  being  brought  to  her  she  anointed 
her  head,  neck,  and  shoulders,  and  her  members  with  it,  and  immediately  after 
having  done  so  she  fell  down  in  a  deep  swoon,  which  lasted  for  three  hours. 
On  awaking  she  was  asked  where  she  had  been  in  the  interval.  She  replied  that 
she  had  been  transformed  into  a  wolf,  and  had  had  a  coursing  chase,  in  which 
she  had  killed  a  cow  and  a  sheep.  And  then  comes  the  marvellous  addition 
to  the  account  of  the  deep  swoon  and  the  dream  of  the  terrified  and  half- 
crazed  culprit,  namely  that  the  magistrates  sent  immediately,  to  ascertain 
the  truth  of  the  woman's  statement,  to  the  place  indicated  by  her  as  the  scene 
of  the  alleged  slaughter  of  the  sheep  and  the  cow,  and  the  magistrates  found 
that  the  precise  damage  she  described  had  actually  been  done.  Sennertus 
has  no  doubt  on  his  mind  of  the  diabolical  influence  exerted  in  this  case,  but 

he  supposes  the  demon  had  acted  by  suggestion,  and,  when  the  evil 

impression  had  been  made  on  the  woman's  imagination,  did  the  mischief 
himself  and  made  her  dream  that  she  had  done  it."— Cf.  Lo  specchio  di  vera 
penitenza,  parte  II,  c.  5,  pages  373,  374  of  edition  cited. 
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pared  that  they  have  had  something  in  their  hands  and 
have  thrown  it  at  the  cat;  and  have  hit  it.  And  some- 
times its  leg  hath  been  broken  thereby.1  And  who,  think  ye, 
hath  received  the  blow?  Even  the  woman  who  hath  given 
herself  to  the  devil  and  not  the  devil....  And  on  this 
wise  I  say  that  the  devil  deceives  such  women/' 

Of  course  the  confession  of  the  witch,  corroborated  by 
the  evidence  of  the  parents,  was  absolutely  conclusive,  in 
an  age  when  such  things  were  believed  to  be  possible. 
*And  in  the  end  that  witch  was  condemned  to  the  fire,  and 
she  was  burned,  so  that  nothing  remained  of  her  but  ashes/' 2 

<(  Also  another  of  them  was  taken  who  confessed  that 
she  had  done  like  things.  And  she  also  was  condemned 
to  the  fire.  And  she  died  after  another  fashion,  because, 
when  she  was  put  into  the  capanello?  she  was  not  strangled, 
and  the  fire  was  put  thereto  while  she  was  yet  alive,  so 
that  nothing  was  left  of  her  save  ashes.  And,  *  cries  the 
Saint,  <(  as  was  done  to  those  women,  so  would  I  that  it 
might  be  done  wherever  any  of  their  kind  are  found. 
And  therefore  do  I  desire  to  admonish  you,  and  I  give 
you  this  counsel  that,  wheresoever  there  be  any  of  such 
folk,  he  who  knoweth  or  heareth  of  one  of  them  in  any 

1  That  these  diabolical  cats  were  possessed  of  something  more  than  the 
proverbial  nine  lives  seem  clear  from  The  Case  of  Mary  Smith  for  Witchcraft, 
13  Jac.  I.  1616,  reported  in  Howell's  State  Trials  (London,  1816),  vol.  II,  1050. 
On  page  1056  we  read  of  "  a  great  cat  which  kept  with  this  witch,"  and  which, 
"upon  doing  some  scathe,"  was  thrust  through  twice  with  a  sword,  stricken 
on  the  head  with  a  great  pike  staffe,  and  then  put  into  a  sack  and  cast  under 
a  pair  of  staires,  it  being  purposed  "  in  the  morning  to  get  helpe  and  carry 
her  away  :  but  then  she  could  not  be  found  though  all  the  doores  that  night 
were  locked.    And  they  never  heard  what  afterwards  became  thereof." 

2  Cf.  Infessura  (in  Eccard,  Scriptores,  II,  col.  1874).— "  After  this  the 
witch  Finicella  was  burnt,  because  by  her  diabolic  arts  she  had  killed  many 
children  and  bewitched  many  other  persons ;  and  all  Rome  went  to  see 
the  sight." 

3  Compare  note  3  on  page  197  supra. 
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part,  whether  within  or  without  the  city,  shall  forthwith 
accuse  her  to  the  Inquisitor.  Be  she  in  the  city  or  in  the 
contado,  accuse  her;  every  witch,  every  wizard,  every  sor- 
cerer or  sorceress  or  dealer  in  enchantments.  Do  that 
which  I  tell  thee  lest  thou  be  called  to  account  in  the  day 
of  judgment.  ....  * 

In  the  next  paragraph  we  have  a  story  of  another  kind, 
which  reminds  us  of  Zio  Gilletto,  and  his 

Sopr'  acqua  e  sopra  vento 
Andiamo  a  Benevento  ; 
Balliam  colle  Comari 
Ne'  lor  sacrati  lari ; 1 

of  the  land  of  Faery,  and  of  bonny  Kilmeny  ;  but  which, 
for  Fra  Bernardino,  was  only  one  more  instance  of  the 
power  of  the  devil. 

*  There  was/'  he  says,  *in  Rome  a  servitor  of  a  cardinal 
who,  while  journeying  to  Benevento  by  night,  saw  many 
folk  dancing  upon  a  threshing-floor,  women  and  children 
and  boys  and  girls.  And  as  he  looked  upon  them  he 
was  much  afraid.  Nevertheless,  after  he  had  stood  looking 
on  for  some  time,  he  took  courage  and  went  toward  the 
place  where  they  were  dancing  ;  and,  albeit  he  was  still 
afraid,  little  by  little  he  drew  nearer  until  he  was  close 
enough  to  see  that  they  were  very  young.  And  so,  as 
he  stood  and  watched  them,  at  the  last  he  took  heart  and 
ventured  to  dance  with  them.  And  while  all  the  company 
was  dancing,  the  morning  bell  was  rung.  And  at  the  sound 
thereof,  in  a  moment,  all  of  them  departed,  save  one  only 

1  See  Zio  Gilletto ,  una  fiaba  del popolo  di  Manduria  in  Super stizioni,  pre- 
giudizi  e  tradizioni  in  terra  d'Olranlo,  &c,  by  G.  Gigli  (Firenze,  Bar- 
bera,  1893),  page  247  et  seq. 
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whom  he  held  by  the  hand,  and  who  wished  to  depart 
with  the  rest.  But  her  he  held.  And  she  pulled,  and  he 
pulled.  And  so  he  held  her  till  it  was  broad  daylight. 
And,  when  he  saw  how  young  she  was,  he  took  her  to 
his  house.  And  mark  ye  that  which  befel,  to  wit  that  he 
kept  her  with  him  for  three  years  and  never  spake  she  word. 
And  it  was  found  that  she  was  from  Slavonia.  Think  ye 
that  this  was  well  done,  that  a  young  girl  should  be  taken 
from  her  father  and  mother  on  this  wise  ?  * 

And  so  the  good  friar  once  more  exhorts  his  hearers 
to  exterminate  witches,  declaring  that  he  fears  for  them 
more  than  for  the  inhabitants  of  other  cities,  <(  because  never 
yet  was  I  in  a  place  where  there  were  so  many  warlocks 
and  witches  as  there  are  in  this  diocese. * 1 

Certain  places  seem  to  have  been  haunted  by  demons, 
and  others  to  have  been  peculiarly  adapted  for  their  in- 
vocation. In  two  of  the  Assempri  a  watercourse  or  stream 
— -fossato,  Jiumicello — was  selected  as  the  spot  where  com- 
pacts might  best  be  made  with  the  Evil  One ;  2  while  in 
a  third  the  devil  takes  the  form  of  a  miller,  and  comes 
out  of  a  mill  upon  a  river  bank. 3  It  will  be  remembered 
also,  that  the  waxen  image,  which  was  made  under  the 
advice  of  the  witch  Recevuta,  was  carried  at  night  to  a 
certain  mill.4  I  do  not  profess  to  explain  this  preference, 
and  it  seems  a  strange  one  when  we  recall  the  fact  that, 
in  Scotland  at  any  rate,  witches  and  evil  spirits  were  ar- 
rested, and  found  their  spells  dissolved  by  running  water. 5 

In  an  old  codex,  a  sorcerer  who  had  repented  and 
had  become  a  minor  friar,  is  described  as  going  from  one 

1  Le  prediche  volgari,  III,  119-127.  '  Assempri  XVI,  LIX. 

:1  Assempro  XXXIX.    See  page  283  supra.  1  Page  299  supra. 

5  Compare  the  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  and  Burns'  Tain  Shanter. 
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monastery  to  another  to  escape  the  assaults  of  the  fiends 
who  pursued  him,  because  *  sometimes  demons  have  power 
in  one  place  and  not  in  another/'  In  his  case,  however, 
flight  availed  nothing,  for,  while  he  was  travelling  with  two 
friars  from  convent  to  convent,  he  commenced  to  scream, 
saying:  " Aid  me,  friars,  aid  me!  I  see  all  the  air  full 
of  demons  who  desire  to  carry  me  away.  *  And,  notwith- 
standing that  his  companions  bade  him  be  of  good  courage 
and  held  him  by  the  sleeves  of  his  habit,  the  fiends  took 
him  out  of  their  hands,  *  and,  bearing  him  into  the  air 
as  high  as  the  friars  could  see,  they  cast  down  his  habit 
to  the  earth.  But  what  thereafter  was  his  fate,  whether 
of  soul  or  body,  no  man  was  able  to  know  anything. >y  1 
In  the  XlVth  century,  there  existed  a  kind  of  hell-gate 
in  the  Sienese  Maremma;  and  there  were  to  be  seen  foot- 
prints of  men  and  animals  leading  into  a  cave,  which, 
whenever  they  were  effaced,  reappeared  the  next  day.  The 
phenomenon  is  thus  referred  to  by  Fazio  degli  Uberti  in 
the  Dittamondo : 2 

La  e  ancor  dove  fu  Ansedonia, 

La  e  la  cuna,  dove  andar  a  torme 
Si  crede  i  tristi  ovvero  le  demonia ; 

E  questo  il  manifesta,  perche  V  orme 
Di  ciascun  animal  dentro  si  trova 
In  su  la  rena,  e  d'  uomini  le  forme. 

Io  dico  piu,  che  qual  fa  questa  prova, 
Che  quelle  spegna,  e  pulisca  la  rena, 
Se  1'  altro  dl  vi  torna,  ancor  le  trova. 

At  Norcia  (Nursia)  in  the  upper  Apennines  there  seems 
to  have  been  a  perfect  nest  of  witches  and  sorcerers ;  3  and 

1  //  Propugnatore,  anno  i°,  dispensa  2a  (July-August  1868),  page  237. 
'2  Lib.  IX,  cap.  IX. 

3  BURCKHARDT,  Op.  cit.,  II,  348-35°- 
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Peter  Bersuire,  who  died  in  1362,  relates  the  following- 
story  of  the  place  in  his  Reditctoritim  morale. 1 

*  Exemplum  terribile  esse  circa  Nursiam  Italiae  civitatem 
audivi  pro  vero  et  pro  centies  experto  narrari  a  quodam 
praelato  summe  inter  alios  fide  digno.  Dicebat  enim  inter 
montes  isti  civitati  proximos  esse  lacum  ab  antiquis  daemo- 
nibus  consecratum  et  ab  ipsis  sensibiliter  inhabitatum,  ad 
quern  nullus  hodie  praeter  necromanticos  potest  accedere, 
quin  a  daemonibus  rapiatur.  Igitur  circa  terminos  lacus  facti 
sunt  muri  qui  a  custodibus  servantur,  ne  necromantici  pro 
libris  suis  consecrandis  daemonibus  illuc  accedere  permit- 
tantur.  Est  ergo  istud  ibi  summe  terribile,  quia  civitas  ilia 
omni  anno  unum  hominem  vivum  pro  tributo  infra  ambi- 
tum  murorum  juxta  lacum  ad  daemones  mittit,  qui  statim 
visibiliter  ilium  hominem  lacerant  et  consumunt,  quod  (ut 
aiunt)  nisi  civitas  faceret,  patria  tempestatibus  deperiret. 
Civitas  ergo  annuatim  aliquem  sceleratum  eligit,  et  pro  tri- 
buto illuc  daemonibus  mittit.  Istud  autem  quia  alicubi  non 
legi,  nullatenus  crederem,  nisi  a  tanto  episcopo  firmiter  as- 
seri  audivissem. * 

In  the  Dittamondo, 2  Fazio  speaks  of  a 

 monte  di  Pilato,  ov'  e  uno  lago 

Che  si  guarda  la  state  a  muda  a  muda, 

Perche,  quale  s'  intende  in  Simon  Mago 
Per  sagrar  il  sue-  libro  la  su  monta, 
Onde  tempesta  poi  con  grande  smago, 

Secondo  che  per  quei  di  la  si  conta. 

Capello,  commenting  upon  this  passage,  says:  "The  Monte 
di  Pilato  is  said  to  be  above  Norcia,  and  there  is  a  place 
of  devils,  whereto  go  those  who  wish  to  understand  the 
art  of  Magic. >v 


1  Lib.  XVI,  cap.  xxx. 


2  Lib.  Ill,  cap.  I. 
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It  will  be  observed  that  Peter  Bersuire  and  Fazio  degli 
Uberti  both  speak  of  guards  stationed  about  the  lake  to 
impede  the  approach  of  necromancers,  and  Professor  Graf 
points  out  that  like  precautions  are  said  to  have  been  taken 
with  regard  to  Mount  Pilatus  near  Lucerne,  the  ascent  of 
which  continued  to  be  forbidden  as  late  as  the  eighteenth 
century.1 

III. 

Any  account  of  the  superstitions  of  the  mediaeval  Sien- 
ese  which  failed  to  touch  upon  their  belief  in  the  power 
of  the  stars  to  control  human  actions  would  be  obviously 
incomplete. 

The  belief  in  the  Divine  government  of  the  world  was 
weakened  in  many  minds  by  the  spectacle  of  so  much  suf- 
fering and  wrong. 

I  found  Him  in  the  shining  of  the  stars, 
I  mark'd  Him  in  the  flowering  of  His  fields, 
But  in  His  ways  with  men  I  find  Him  not. 

And  those,  who  nevertheless  retained  a  sturdy  faith, 
were  able  to  do  so  only  because  they  held  that  the  higher 
destiny  of  man  would  be  accomplished  in  the  life  to  come.2 
As  far  as  this  present  life  was  concerned,  the  Almighty  had 
delegated  all  authority  to  Fortune, 

That  she  might  change  at  times  the  empty  treasures 
From  race  to  race,  from  one  blood  to  another, 
Beyond  resistance  of  all  human  wisdom. 

1  A.  Graf,  Miti>  leggende,  &c,  op.  cit.,  vol.  II,  pages  144-146.  B  Un 
Monte  di  Pilato  in  Italia.'" 

2  See  Burckhardt,  op.  cit.,  vol.  II,  page  321. 
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Therefore  one  people  triumphs,  and  another 
Languishes  in  pursuance  of  her  judgment, 
Which  hidden  is,  as  in  the  grass  a  serpent. 

Your  knowledge  has  no  counterstand  against  her ; 
She  makes  provision,  judges,  and  pursues 
Her  governance,  as  theirs  the  other  gods. 

Her  permutations  have  not  any  truce  ; 
Necessity  makes  her  precipitate, 
So  often  cometh  who  his  turn  obtains. 

And  this  is  she  who  is  so  crucified 

Even  by  those  who  ought  to  give  her  praise, 
Giving  her  blame  amiss,  and  bad  repute. 

But  she  is  blissful,  and  she  hears  it  not ; 

Among  the  other  primal  creatures  gladsome 
She  turns  her  sphere,  and  blissful  she  rejoices. 1 

Yet  is  she  not  supreme. 

Necessity  makes  her  precipitate. 

Fate  is  above  Fortune, 2  and  the  decrees  of  Fate  may  be 
known  from  the  stars. 

1  Inferno,  VII,  79-96.  Compare  Cavalcanti's  Song  of  fortune.  It  is 
translated  by  Rossetti,  in  the  Early  Itatian  Poets.  See  also  Professor  Graf, 
Sulla  credenza  nella  Fatalita  in  Mill,  leggende,  &c,  op.  cit.,  vol.  I,  page  273 
et  seq. — The  faith  in  Fortune  is  illustrated  in  a  remarkable  manner  by  a 
XlVth  century  manuscript  contained  in  the  Florentine  Archives.  In  one  of 
the  books  of  the  Provvisioni,  which  begins  with  the  usual  formula,  In  Dei 
nomine,  Amen,  we  see,  written  within  the  large  capital  I,  the  words,  "  For- 
tuna  in  omni  re  dominat." — Florentine  Archives,  Consigli  maggiori,  Provvi- 
sioni.  Registro  190,  c*a  122  tgo. 

2  Not  only  is  Fate  above  Fortune,  but  almost,  it  would  seem,  co-equal 
with  God,  since  Virgil  speaks  of  "the  will  divine,  and  fate  auspicious,"  as 
being  both  necessary  to  save  Dante  and  himself  from  the  assaults  of  the  fiends. 

Credi  tu,  Malacoda,  qui  vedermi 

Esser  venuto,  disse  il  mio  Maestro, 

Securo  gia  da  tutti  i  vostri  schermi, 
Sanza  voler  divino,  e  fato  destro? 

Inferno,  XXI,  79-S2. 

Compare  Assempro  XXXIV  (pages  205-207  supra)  where  Giovagnuolo  declares 
that  "Se  Dio  mi  volesse  perdonare  quasi  non  potrebbe." 
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Sua  ventura  ha  ciascun  dal  di  che  nasce, 

sang  Petrarch.  And  this  doctrine  was  supported  by  plau- 
sible reasons  enough. 

In  those  days  the  earth  was  believed  to  be  the  centre 
of  the  universe,  around  which  all  the  heavenly  bodies  re- 
volved, and  man,  made  in  the  likeness  of  God  Himself, 
was  the  end  and  object  of  creation.  Starting  from  these 
premises,  it  was  argued  that,  if,  as  must  be  admitted,  the 
sun  and  the  other  stars  exert  an  influence  over  the  seasons, 
over  vegetation  and  over  animals,  much  more  must  they 
have  influence  over  man,  (<  the  roof  and  crown  of  things.  * 
Neither  was  the  warranty  of  Scripture  lacking  for  such  a 
belief.    For  is  it  not  written  in  the  Book  of  Judges  that 

They  fought  from  heaven, 

The  stars  in  their  courses  fought  against  Sisera  ? 

Their  power  was  unquestioned.  The  only  doubt  was  as 
to  the  extent  of  it.  Some  declared  boldly  that  *  Sapiens 
dominabitur  astra *  ;  and  Dante  makes  Marco  the  Lom- 
bard say: 

Ye  who  are  living  every  cause  refer 

Still  upward  to  the  heavens,  as  if  all  things 
They  of  necessity  moved  with  themselves. 

If  this  were  so,  in  you  would  be  destroyed 
Free  will,  nor  any  justice  would  there  be 
In  having  joy  for  good,  or  grief  for  evil. 

The  heavens  your  movements  do  initiate, 
I  say  not  all;  but  granting  that  I  say  it, 
Light  has  been  given  you  for  good  and  evil, 

And  free  volition  ;  which,  if  some  fatigue 

In  the  first  battles  with  the  heavens  it  suffers, 
Afterwards  conquers  all,  if  well  'tis  nurtured.  1 


1  Purgaforio,  XVI,  67-78.  This  is  very  nearly  San  Bernardino's  view. 
See  Le  prediche  volgari,  vol.  I,  pages  36-43. 
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While,  on  the  other  hand,  Cino  da  Pistoia,  when  request- 
ing Cecco  d'Ascoli  to  ascertain  what  stars  were  favourable 
to  him,  adds  : 

E  so  da  tal  giudizio  non  s'  appella. 

A  statement  with  which  Maestro  Cecco  must  undoubtedly 
have  agreed,  since  he  ventured  to  calculate  the  Nativity  of 
Christ,  and  to  declare  that  the  Saviour  of  mankind  had 
been  compelled  to  live  and  die  as  he  did  by  the  necessita 
del  cor  so  di  storlomia. 1 

*  In  all  the  better  families,  *  says  Burckhardt,  the 
horoscope  of  the  children  was  drawn  as  a  matter  of  course, 
and  it  sometimes  happened  that  for  half  a  lifetime  men 
were  haunted  by  the  idle  expectation  of  events  which  never 
occurred.  The  stars  were  questioned  whenever  a  great 
man  had  to  come  to  any  important  decision,  and  even 
consulted  as  to  the  hour  at  which  any  undertaking  was  to 
be  begun.  The  journeys  of  princes,  the  reception  of  foreign 
ambassadors,  the  laying  of  the  foundation  stone  of  public 
buildings,  depended  on  the  answer. * 2 

Naturally  the  study  of  so  important  a  branch  of  know- 
ledge received  every  encouragement.  The  University  of 
Siena  honoured  Astrology  with  a  chair;  and  the  names  of 
Guido  Bonatti  (whom  Dante  encountered  in  the  fourth 

1  G.  Villani,  Cronica,  X,  40.  Peter  D'Ailly  adopts  the  same  view 
in  his  treatise  De  Vita  Ckristi,  and  in  a  Concordantia  astronomies  cum  tkeo- 
logia  (A.  Graf,  op.  cit.,  note  11,  on  page  306). 

2  Burckhardt,  op.  cit.,  vol.  II,  page  326.  A  remarkable  instance  of 
the  way  in  which,  even  as  late  as  the  XVIth  century,  men  allowed  their  ac- 
tions to  be  swayed  by  their  faith  in  Astrology,  is  afforded  by  the  conduct  of 
the  Marquis  de  Saluces,  who,  in  1536,  deserted  the  cause  of  his  benefactor 
because  he  believed  that  the  fatal  period  of  the  French  nation  was  at  hand, 
and  that  the  stars  had  decreed  that  upon  its  ruins  the  Emperor  would  establish 
a  universal  monarchy.— See  Robertson's  Charles  V  (eighteenth  edition), 
vol.  II,  Book  VI,  page  101. 
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Bolgia  of  the  Inferno)  and  of  other  astrologers  appear  in 
the  Books  of  Biccherna,  wherein  are  registered  the  numerous 
payments  which  were  made  to  them  for  services  rendered 
to  the  State.1 

Learned  and  ignorant  alike,  believed  implicitly  in  the 
occult  properties  of  the  Signs  of  the  Zodiac.  And  we 
may  obtain  some  notion  of  the  principles  which  were  enun- 
ciated by  the  XlVth  century  professors,  and  accepted  by 
their  scholars,  from  a  contemporary  manuscript  which  is 
preserved  in  the  Communal  Library  of  Siena,  and  which 
bears  the  title  of  the  Libro  di  Astrologia  o  sfera.2 
Here  are  some  of  its  most  important  maxims : 
The  Balance  <(  is  of  the  nature  of  air  which  is  hot  and 
damp,  and  is  the  common  sign,  and  its  planet  is  Venus, 
and  it  is  the  sign  of  the  thighs.  And  the  person  who 
shall  be  born  under  this  sign  will  be  a  man  of  great  judg- 
ment, and  things  ill  done  will  be  displeasing  unto  him,  and 
he  shall  not  have  riches  in  this  world,  but  shall  be  beloved 
by  women  ;  and  it  will  be  good  to  commence  ships  and 
galleys,  and  to  do  all  things  whereby  money  is  made.  One 
should  beware  of  taking  medicine;  and,  if  one  should  desire 
to  go  to  eastern  parts,  let  him  wait  until  the  moon  is  in 

1  L.  Zdekauer,  Origini  dello  studio  senese  (Siena,  1893),  page  29,  note  11. 
— As  to  Guido  Bonatti,  see  the  work  of  B.  Boncompagni,  Delia  vita  e  delle 
opere  di  Guido  Bonatti,  Roma,  1851.— In  the  Misc.  stor.  sen.,  vol.  IV  (1896), 
pages  9-12,  is  published  the  opinion  of  an  astrologer  on  the  comet  of  1531. 
The  original  is  preserved  among  the  Sienese  Archives. 

2  Biblioteca  Comunale  di  Siena,  L.  X,  40.— I  have  myself  examined  this 
document,  but  the  major  part  of  the  extracts  from  it  which  I  here  present 
to  the  reader  are  printed  by  Professor  Rondoni  in  his  Tradizioni  popolari  e 
leggende  di  un  Comune  medioevale  e  del  suo  contado,  pages  152-156.  I  have 
preferred  to  make  use  of  these,  in  order  that  those  who  do  not  care  to  take 
the  trouble  of  deciphering  the  cramped  characters  of  the  ancient  manuscript 
may  be  able,  if  they  desire  to  do  so,  to  compare  my  translation  with  the 
original  italian.— I  fear  that  in  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  is  the  meaning 
always  perfectly  clear. 
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the  sky,  and  then  it  is  good  to  depart."  The  Goat  was 
the  sign  of  the  knees  ;  and  then  it  is  good  to  marry.  The 
Fishes  were  the  sign  of  the  legs,  and  the  person  who 

*  shall  be  born  thereunder  shall  be  a  man  of  foolish  nature.... 
and  shall  wander  through  the  world  and  through  many 
strange  lands....  It  is  good  to  begin  to  make  marriage 
and  to  make  houses  and  ships,  to  cut  clothes,  to  plant,  to 
sow,  and  to  make  purgatives." 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  Signs  of  the  Zodiac  were  sup- 
posed to  correspond  with  the  various  parts  of  the  human 
body  ;  and  we  have  in  the  same  treatise  a  figure  called 

*  minor  mundus,  *  consisting  of  a  circle  containing  the  va- 
rious Signs  of  the  Zodiac  with  a  naked  man  in  the  middle. 
From  them  red  lines  are  drawn  to  the  corresponding  limbs, 

*  per  li  quali  singni  si  sa  che  se  alcuna  persona  fusse  se- 
dotta  in  quelli  segni  del  corpo  sotto  quegli  pianeti....  sara 
gran  fatto  s'  egli  iscanpa.  * 

Even  more  important  was  it  to  know  the  cil  uziachi 
or  egiziachi — the  unlucky  clays  *  secondo  la  chiexa  come 
e'  vengono  ogni  mese, >y  to  the  end  that  precautions  might 
be  taken  against  their  sinister  influences. 1  In  Siena  these 
fell  in  the  first  four  hours  of  the  1st  of  January;  the  5th  of 
the  same  month;  the  4th  and  26th  of  February,  and  the 
28  th  of  March;  the  1st  and  20th  of  April,  the  3rd  and  24th  of 
May,  the  10th  and  15th  of  June,  the  10th  and  16th  of  July, 
the  24th  of  August,  the  3rd  and  21st  of  September,  the 
3rd  and  27th  of  October,  the  3rd  and  29th  of  November, 
and  the  10th  and  25th  of  December.  "And  know  thou 
that  whosoever  shall  be  born  upon  these  days  shall  not 


1  Compare  Lo  specchio  di  vera  penitenza,  parte  II,  cap.  V,  pages  376,  377 
of  edition  cited. — In  some  of  the  Mediaeval  Calendars  there  are  as  many  as 
forty-four  unlucky  days,  if  not  more. 
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have  life,  and  if  he  shall  live  he  will  always  be  poor. 
And  he  who  shall  take  a  wife  on  these  days,  either  she 
will  die  soon,  or  she  will  be  false  to  him,  and  never  shall 
they  have  peace  together.  And  he  who  shall  change  his 
housekeeper  (che  mutera  massaia)  on  that  day,  or  shall 
begin  a  journey,  shall  have  great  sickness.  And,  on  these 
days,  buy  not,  neither  sell,  nor  work  at  anything,  nor  enter 
upon  any  important  business.  * 1  Then  follow  the  Mondays 
to  be  wary  of,  and  the  prognostications  according  to  the 
day  on  which  the  Kalends  of  January  shall  fall  ;  for  this 
is  the  most  fatal  month  of  the  year.  If  these  Kalends  fall 
on  Sunday,  *  the  winter  will  be  hot  and  the  spring  damp, 
the  autumn  windy  ;  *  there  will  be  little  wine  and  few  veg- 
etables ;  many  young  men  will  die,  and  K<  molti  fatti  si 
fara  e  ragunanza  di  principi  e  di  baroni  in  alcuna  parte.  * 
If  on  Tuesday,  <(  the  winter  will  be  great....  and  there  will 
be  little  grain,  and  mortality  of  swine  and  sheep,  and  there 
will  be  mortality  of  women,  and  many  ships  shall  perish.  * 
There  will  also  be  dearth  of  flax,  and  disease  (pistolenzie) 
upon  fruit  trees,  such  as  the  olive  trees,  and  there  will  be 
*  turbanza  tra  li  romani.  * 

Neither  was  the  moon  less  in  request  among  the  Astro- 
logers of  the  XlVth  century  than  she  is  among  the  verse- 
mongers of  to-day.  The  mediaeval  Codices  almost  always 
begin  with  the  scientia  lune,  or  with  the  espianatione  di 
sogni,  good  or  ill  according  to  the  phases  of  the  moon  ; 
and,  here  and  there,  upon  their  pages  grown  yellow  with 
years,  her  traditional  countenance  appears,   now  orange 


1  The  same  superstitious  belief  in  the  sinister  influence  of  certain  days 
has  no  doubt  given  rise  to  the  popular  rhyme, 

Ne  di  Venere  ne  di  Marte 
Non  si  sposa  e  non  si  parte. 
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colour  and  now  blue. 1  Let  us  take  one  or  two  examples 
of  the  way  in  which  the  lunar  month  was  divided.  On 
the  first  day  Adam  was  created,  and  it  is  good  to  finish, 
to  sell,  to  travel  by  sea  ;  on  the  second  Eve  was  created, 
and  the  child  that  is  born  thereon  will  grow  apace  and 
will  be  fortunate;  the  sick  will  recover.  On  the  contrary, 
on  the  fifth  day,  whereon  Cain  offered  his  sacrifice,  "  the 
theft  shall  not  be  discovered  ;  he  who  falls  ill  shall  die 
quickly  or  shall  have  a  fierce  sickness,  and  he  who  flees 
shall  not  return/' 

Upon  the  basis  of  such  occult  correspondencies,  were 
compiled  almanacks,  furnished  with  short  answers  according 
to  certain  signs,  such  as  the  cock,  the  fox,  the  peacock,  the 
dolphin,  the  dog,  the  goose  or  the  camel,  for  the  use  of 
anxious  lovers,  of  the  sick,  and  of  those  who  desired  to  tempt 
fortune  in  politics  or  in  law  suits.  There  the  enamoured 
swain  might  read :  *  She  loves  thee  so  much  that  thou 
mayest  be  sure  that  she  will  never  deceive  thee,  for  of  her 
nature  she  is  all  good,  *  or  :  (<  Happy  was  the  hour  when 
your  love  began  ;  from  her  childhood  she  has  loved  thee 
alone,  and  so  will  she  continue.  *  The  politician  might 
find  a  maxim  enunciated  later  on  by  Machiavelli  :  *  While 
the  Court  of  Rome  shall  be  in  Italy,  never  shall  there  be 
peace  between  Christians, *  or:  "If  the  Court  of  Rome  re- 
mains where  it  is,  peace  will  be  changed  into  great  revo- 
lutions and  wars, *  or,  yet  again  :  <(  There  will  be  great 
peace  if  the  Pope  shall  follow  the  advice  of  certain  holy 
men/'  The  traveller  was  bidden,  "  Go  as  seemeth  good 
unto  thee,  but  carry  upon  thy  person  the  Gospel  of  St.  John, 
because  a  certain  spirit  is  thine  enemy.  *    And  again  :  *  Set 


1  In  addition  to  Cod.  L,  X,  40,  already  cited,  see  Cod.  L,  VI,  30  (sec.  XV), 
and  L,  X,  37,  in  the  Biblioteca  Comunale. 
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forth  on  Thursday,  after  thy  dinner  and  thou  shalt  have  a 
good  journey,  but  seek  thine  inn  early  in  the  evening.  * 
Curious  is  the  advice  given  to  a  husband  :  <(  She  is  true 
save  only  with  a  friar  and  with  priests,  but  do  thou  bear 
it  patiently  seeing  that  thereby  thou  acquirest  kinship  with 
Messer  the  Lord  God — che  n  acquis  ti  parent  ado  con  mes- 
ser  Domeneddio.  * 1 

Nor  was  it  only  with  mundane  things  that  Astrology 
busied  itself.    We  have  already  spoken  of  the  blasphemous 
calculations  of  Cecco  d'Ascoli,  for  which  he  was  burned  to 
death  in  1327  ;  while,  of  the  many  fantastic  speculations 
to  which  the  Middle  Ages  gave  birth,  few  are  more  curious 
than  the  *  Horoscope  of  Religions.  *    This  was  first  pro- 
pounded by  Albumazar,  the  Arab  Astrologer,  who  main- 
tained that  the  origin  of  all  religions  and  prophets  depended 
on  certain  planetary  conjunctions.    Thus  the  conjunction  of 
Jupiter  with  Saturn  brought  forth  the  faith  of  Israel  ;  that 
of  Jupiter  with  Mars,  the  Chaldean  ;  with  the  Sun,  the 
Egyptian  ;  with  Venus,  the  Mahommedan  ;  with  Mercury, 
the  Christian  ;  and  the  conjunction  of  Jupiter  with  the  Moon 
was  one  day  to  be  the  signal  for  the  complete  abolition  of 
all  religious  belief.    A  certain  sanction  seemed  to  be  given 
to  the  application  of  Astrology  to  Christianity  by  the  Gospel 
narrative  of  the  birth  of  the  Redeemer.    And  it  was  thought 
that  as  the  star  in  the  east  announced  the  rise  of  the  new 
religion,  so  a  similar  cometary  appearance  or  conjunction 
of  planets  would  portend  its  final  extinction. 2 

In  view  of  such  teachings  as  these,  we  can  easily  un- 
derstand that,  although  the  study  of  Astrology  was  law- 

1  L,  X,  37,  c.  71  et  seq. 

2  Burckhardt,  op.  cit.,  vol.  II,  page  33 1  ;  J.  Owen,  op.  cit.,  page  202, 
note  3,  and  authorities  there  cited. 
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ful,1  it  was  more  than  suspected  that  many  astrologers 
had  dealings  with  the  Evil  One ;  and  there  can  be  but 
little  doubt  that  the  magician  often  gave  himself  out  as  an 
astrologer  in  order  not  to  be  prosecuted  as  a  magician.2 
But,  if  on  the  one  side,  Astrology  trenched  very  closely 
upon  the  domain  of  Magic,  on  the  other  it  was  intimately 
connected  with  the  art  of  healing.  As  a  rule  the  disciple 
of  yEsculapius  also  cast  nativities,  and  his  crucibles  and 
vessels  were  often  employed  for  purposes  of  alchemy.  Ac- 
cording to  Petrarch,  Astrology  and  Medicine  were  different 
branches  of  a  common  charlatanism ;  3  and  we  need  not  be 


1  See  Lo  specchio  di  vera  penitenza  (edition  cited),  page  362;  also  Le 
prediche  volgari,  vol.  I,  page  13,  where  Fra  Bernardino  speaks  of  the  Ma- 
donna as  being  an  adept  in  this  science  : — t!  Io  t'ho  detto  che  Maria  cognobbe 
tutte  le  cose  corporee  o  di  cielo  o  di  terra  o  d'  aqua  o  di  pietre  preziose,  e 
d'animagli  e  d'ucegli,  con  tutte  quelle  cose  le  quagli  si  possono  vedere.  O 
se  Ella  fu  capace  di  intendare  queste  cose  per  virtu  di  Dio  donatale,  credi 
tu  che  intendesse  astrologia  ?  Si,  i  i !  Ella  inlese  piu  strologia  sola  lei,  che 
quanti  strologhi  furono,  sono  o  saranno  mai  :  piu  Ella  sola  dormendo,  che  tutti 
questi  che  io  V  ho  detto,  vegliando." — Neither,  we  may  be  sure,  did  Boccaccio 
deem  that  he  was  saying  anything  which  could  tend  to  tarnish  the  fair  fame  of 
the  poet  he  so  greatly  reverenced,  when  he  declared  that  Virgil  was  a  "  solen- 
nissimo  strologo,"  and  that  the  marvels  which  were  wrought  by  him  in  Naples 
were  done  "con  l'aiuto  della  strologia." — Com.  sopra  Dante,  Inferno,  I,  70. 

2  Burckhardt,  op.  cit.,  vol.  II,  page  354. 

3  See  the  Libri  IV  Invectivarum  contra  medicum  quemdam,  and  compare 
Voigt,  op.  cit.,  vol.  I,  page  77  et  seq. ;  Owen,  op.  cit.,  page  119. 

Chaucer,  in  the  Prologue  to  the  Canterbury  Tales,  thus  describes  the 
Doctor  of  Physic  : — 

With  us  ther  was  a  Doctour  of  Phisik  ; 

In  all  this  world  ne  was  ther  noon  hym  lik, 

To  speke  of  phisik  and  of  surgerye  ; 

For  he  was  grounded  in  astronomye. 

He  kepte  his  pac'fent  a  ful  greet  deel 

In  houres,  by  his  magyk  natureel. 

Wei  koude  he  fortunen  the  ascendent 

Of  his  ymages  for  his  pac'fent. 

He  knew  the  cause  of  everich  maladye, 

Were  it  of  hoot,  or  cold,  or  moyste,  or  drye, 

And  where  they  engendred  and  of  what  humour  ; 

He  was  a  verray  parfit  praktisour, 


His  studie  was  but  litel  on  the  Bible. 
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surprised  to  find  that,  in  the  astrological  codices  of  the 
Sienese,  the  lunations  and  the  horoscopes  are  followed  by 
remedies  for  those  maladies  which  were  occasioned  by  the 
malign  influence  of  the  stars,  or  by  witchcraft  and  diabolic 
arts.  As  was  natural,  considering  the  presumed  source  of 
such  diseases,  ejaculations,  the  saying  of  Pater  Nosters 
and  of  Ave  Marias,  together  with  frequent  signings  of  the 
cross,  formed  an  important  part  in  the  treatment  of  the 
patient;  1  and,  as  we  peruse  those  strange  and  fantastic 
receipts,  we  seem  to  be  transported  as  if  by  magic  into 
the  gloomy  laboratory  of  Dr.  Faustus. 

We  will  pass  over  the  purely  scientific  prescriptions 
and  come  to  those  which  were  presumably  used  by  the 
common  people. 

To  cure  or  incantare  the  fistula,  or  nascienza,  a  handful 
of  snow  or  ice  should  be  taken  when  the  winter  begins. 
This  should  be  held  until  it  has  melted  away,  repeating 
the  following  words:  « Increatus  Pater,  increatus  Filius,  in- 
creatus  Spiritus  Sanctus:  Summus  Pater,  summus  Filius  *  etc., 
together  with  a  Pater  Noster  and  an  Ave  ;  and  then:  *  As  I 
held  in  my  right  hand  the  first  snow  which  I  saw  this 
year,  and  as  it  has  wasted  away,  so  I  pray  God  and 
Saint  Mary  that  in  like  manner  each  fistula  or  cancer, 
which  I  shall  charm  during  this  year,  may  melt  and  dry 
up  and  waste  away/'    When  occasion  arises  for  the  use 


1  It  will  be  remembered  how,  in  Novella  X  della  Prima  Cena  del 
Lasca,  Maestro  Giulio,  the  physician,  declares  that,  to  allay  the  sufferings 
of  Fiammetta,  it  is  necessary  to  make  use  of  a  charm.  To  that  end  he 
sends  the  two  maid  servants,  one  to  the  top  of  the  house  and  the  other 
to  the  bottom,  to  say  over  their  beads  four  times  to  the  honour  of  the 
four  Evangelists.  His  request  seems  to  have  been  taken  as  a  perfectly 
natural  one ;  and  the  servants  hurry  away  at  once,  only  too  anxious  to  serve 
their  mistress. 
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of  this  charm,  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  repeat  the  follow- 
ing rhyme  three  times  a  day  to  the  patient: 

Siccome  lo  primo  ghiaccio  ch'  io  vidi  in  questo  anno 

E  intro  la  mano  1'  ho  consumato  e  strutto, 

Cosi  priego  Iddio  e  la  Vergine  Maria 

Che  questa  fistola  o  cancro  si  possa  andar  via; 

and  incontinently,  says  the  codex,  *  the  disease  will  die — 
il  7nale  7norra.>y 

If  a  man,  suffered  from  insomnia,  it  was  enough  to 
write  upon  a  knife  with  a  white  handle  the  names  of  the 
Seven  Sleepers,  who,  it  seems,  were  reverenced  as  saints 
by  the  Sienese.1  This  was  then  put  under  the  pillow  of 
the  patient,  and  he  enjoyed  a  good  night's  rest.  If  he 
was  troubled  with  warts,  he  must  wash  them  with  water 
which  fell  *  on  the  grave  and  on  the  tomb  of  the  dead — 
in  sulla  fossa  e  nel  monimento  dei  morti; "  or,  if  he  pre- 
ferred it,  he  might  smear  them  with  the  excrement  of  a 
she-goat.  To  cure  tertian  fever  it  was  equally  effective 
either  to  write  the  three  words  thebal ;  gut;  guthur,  to 
the  accompaniment  of  frequent  signings  of  the  cross ;  or  to 
cut  a  fruit  into  three  unequal  parts  and  eat,  it,  writing 
while  fasting  these  two  sentences:  Pater  par  est;  Films  vita 
est ;  a  boy  and  a  girl  reciting  the  while  three  Paters  and 
three  Aves. 

The  method  of  curing  lumbago  (doglia  di  schiena  per 
dilombato )  was  more  elaborate.  *  Take  a  newly  cut  cane 
(una  canna  vergine),  green  and  thin,  three  feet  in  length, 
and  split  it  through  the  middle  into  two  parts;  and  there- 
after cause  two  persons  to  hold  it  on   such  wise  that 


1  See  the  Ordo  Officiorum  Eccl.  Sen.,  cited  supra,  pars  I,  ccclii,  page  325. 
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one  of  them  has  the  two  ends  of  the  cane  against  his 
breast,  and  so  also  the  other ;  and  let  them  stand  opposite 
one  another  in  such  a  position  that  the  canes  may  touch 
no  part  of  them  except  the  hands.  Say  thou  first  three 
Pater  Nosters  and  three  Ave  Marias,  thou  and  those  that 
hold  the  canes  and  also  the  sick  man.  And  afterwards 
thou  shalt  say  these  words,  making  a  cross  over  the  canes 
at  every  word;  and  these  words  shalt  thou  continue  to  say 
until  the  canes  join  together  so  as  to  form  bows:  cJio- 
mone  ;  fiorem  ;  jioribus  ;  and  say  erodem  ;  herodibtts  ;  postea  ; 
domine ;  dona  ;  cins ;  seriem  e  requiem;  sempiternam.  And, 
when  the  canes  have  joined,  take  them  and  cut  them ;  and 
that  piece  where  they  touch  do  thou  preserve  and  give  to 
him  for  whom  the  medicine  is  made  in  his  name,  and  bid 
him  carry  them  about  him  in  the  name  and  reverence  of 
Christ,  and  he  will  recover.  And  know  thou  that  those 
two  pieces  must  be  bound  together  and  afterward  given 
to  him.  And,  while  he  shall  carry  them  about  him,  never 
shall  he  have  pain  in  his  back.  And  know  thou  that  those 
two  who  have  held  the  canes  shall  never  be  able  to  be 
joined  together.  Thou  understandest  me.  Is  it  not  so?* 
The  most  curious  thing,  however,  is  that  in  the  margin 
of  the  page,  opposite  this  receipt,  we  see,  written  in  the 
same  hand,  *  e  provato? 

Some  of  the  titles  of  the  sections  of  the  Libro  di  Astro- 
logia  remind  us  forcibly  of  the  *  Answers  to  Correspondents  * 
in  the  corner  of  a  modern  ladies'  newspaper.  Thus  we 
find  prescriptions  *  to  remove  every  stain  from  cloth ;  * 
* to  make  the  teeth  white ;  *  *  to  make  the  hair  yellow ;  * 
*  for  children  that  cry  too  much.*  (This  last  should  certainly 
be  given  as  an  answer  to  *  Anxious  Mother/')    Then  there 
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is  a  receipt  for  what  I  take  to  be  a  face  wash — a  fare 
acqua  mirabile  di  fave.  But  its  composition  does  not  im- 
press us  agreeably,  since,  although  it  contains  rose-water 
and  cloves,  its  largest  ingredient  is  orina  di  fanciiilli  ver- 
gini  iiij  bicchieri.  Here  too  are  to  be  found  instructions 
for  discovering  whether  a  pregnant  woman  may  be  expected 
to  give  birth  to  a  male  or  female  infant ;  together  with  a 
receipt  "  for  making  a  man  appear  to  be  leprous ;  *  while, 
finally,  we  notice  that  in  order  <K  to  compel  any  woman  to 
tell  thee  what  she  hath  done  or  what  she  means  to  do,>y 
it  is  only  necessary  to  *  take  the  tongue  of  a  goose,  and 
lay  it  upon  the  breast  of  the  woman  when  she  is  asleep. 
Thereafter  the  woman  will  answer  thee  fully  what  thou 
desirest  to  know  of  every  thing  touching  her  secrets/' 

In  the  meanwhile,  against  every  adversity  and  every 
*  factura  overo  malo  ligamento  diabolico,"  a  sovereign  re- 
medy was  the  prayer  of  St.  Cyprian,  which  was  carried 
about  on  the  person.  And  blessed  was  he  who  used 
it.  If  a  sorcerer  rendered  the  trees  unfruitful,  prevented 
women  from  childbearing,  hindered  fish  from  swimming  to 
the  surface  of  the  sea  and  birds  from  flying  in  the  air,  with 
this  wonder-working  prayer  the  whole  of  nature,  was  deliv- 
ered from  enchantments,  whether  they  were  made  in  iron, 
in  pewter  or  in  lead,  in  texture  of  flax  or  of  wool,  in  coun- 
ters, or  in  the  bones  of  men  or  of  animals,  in  water,  in 
earth,  in  sepulchre,  in  bridge,  in  tree,  in  fire  or  in  cavern, 
or  finally,  in  street  and  in  doorway. 

For  the  rest  we  cannot  wonder  at  the  universal  belief 
in  astrology  and  witchcraft  in  an  age  when  superstition 
was  sanctioned  by  the  sacred  authority  of  Religion.  As 
Mr.  Owen  justly  remarks,  not  only  had  mediaeval  Romanism 
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tended  to  create  a  greedy  and  unwholesome  appetite  for 
the  marvellous,  but  the  very  sacraments  of  the  Church 
*  had  been  transformed  into  charms,  and  their  symbolical 
elements  converted  into  material  agents  operating  by  ma- 
terial methods.  They  were  thus  placed  on  an  equality 
with  magical  rites;  and  the  Christian  priest  became  a  kind 
of  ecclesiastical  juggler  or  wizard." 1  The  most  startling 
example  of  this  state  of  things  is,  of  course,  to  be  found 
in  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation.2  But  it  by  no  means 
stands  alone. 

Neither  were  the  evils  which  such  dogmas  had  brought 
upon  mankind  terminated  when  those  dogmas  themselves 
ceased  to  be  believed.  In  many  cases  men,  who  had 
thrown  off  every  vestige  of  deference  for  the  Church  and 
the  priest,  still  trembled  before  the  astrologer,  the  wizard 
and  the  necromancer.  And  this  was  only  natural,  for  the 
ideas  imbibed  in  childhood  are  never  wholly  eradicated. 
The  abominable  ecclesiastical  tyranny  which  forbid  all  spec- 
ulation and  sought  to  crush  all  free  thought  was  a  crying  evil 
which  early  spurred  the  great  thinkers  of  the  Renaissance  to 
rebellion.  The  pretensions  of  the  Church  were  of  necessity 
the  first  to  be  examined,  and  until  these  had  been  disposed 
of,  there  was  no  time  to  attend  to  lesser  matters.  And 
so,  long  after  Faith  was  gone  Magic  still  held  its  ground. 

1  Owen,  op.  cit.,  page  88. 

2  This  doctrine,  a  characteristic  product  of  the  dark  ages,  had,  of  course, 
no  place  in  Early  Christian  ideas,  and  was  undreamed  of  by  the  great  Cath- 
olic fathers  of  the  Church.  It  was  first  advanced,  in  the  ninth  century,  by 
Paschasius  Radbert,  a  monk  of  the  Abbey  of  Corbie,  and  was  not  put  forth 
as  part  of  the  authoritative  teaching  of  the  Roman  Church  until  1216,  when, 
during  the  pontificate  of  Innocent  III,  it  was  declared  by  the  Fourth  Lat- 
eran  Council  that,  in  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass,  "  Christ's  body  and  blood 
are  really  contained  under  the  species  of  bread  and  wine,  the  bread  being 
transubstantiated  into  His  body  and  the  wine  into  His  blood." 
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(The  numerals  which  follow  the  titles  of  the  various  chapters  denote  the 
pages  on  which  the  Assempri  in  question  are  referred  to  in  the  present  work.) 

i°.  In  prima  un  miracolo  de  la  Vergine  Maria.  19,  212-213. 

20.  Assempro  d'  una  donna  de  la  citta  di  Siena  che  fu  lisciata  dal 
diavolo.  99,  105,  106,  270,  276,  290. 

30.  D'  un'  altra  giovana,  che  le  fu  roso  dal  liscio  tutte  le  gote.  99, 
105,  107. 

40.  D'  una  buona  giovana,  che  perch'  ella  non  si  volse  lisciare, 
vidde  poi  nell'  Ostia  Sacrata  un  viso  d'  un  fanciullo  con  molto  splen- 
dore.  104,  133. 

50.  D'  un  cavaliere  usuraio,  el  quale  fu  veduto  da  tutti  e'  suoi  vi- 
cini,  come  e'  diavogli  ne  portavano  l'anima  sua.  137,  140,  265,  273. 

6°.  D'  un  mercatante  che  fu  veduto  strozzare  dal  diavolo.  55,  137, 
139,  169,  287. 

70.  D'  un  fanciullo  che  morendo  vidde  un  bel  giardino  e  viddevi 
venire  un  suo  vicino  che  allora  era  morto.  19,  82,  96,  217  n.,  223,  254. 

8°.  D'uno  ipocrito  che  morendo  diceva  a' figliuoli  che  l'atassero, 
per6  che  '1  diavolo  nel  portava;  e  cosi  dicendo  morl. 

90.  D'  uno  usuraio  el  quale  doppo  la  sua  morte  apparbe  a  un  suo 
figliuolo  a  modo  d'  un'  ombra  d'  un  fumo  nero,  e  disse  ch'  era  dan- 
nato.  137,  140. 

io°.  Del  giudicio  d'uno  uomo  el  quale  aveva  fatto  ogni  mal  gua- 
dagno.  137. 

ii°.  Del  giudicio  d' un  grande  usuraio  ne  la  citta  di  Padova.  96, 
137,  140,  288. 

120.  Del  giudicio  di  un  grandissimo  e  crudele  usuraio  di  Radi- 
cofani.  137,  139. 

1 3°.  Come  un  giocatore  bastemiando  Idio,  ne  fu  portato  dal  dia- 
volo in  anima  et  in  corpo.  161,  280-281. 
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1 4°.  Come  '1  diavolo  us6  con  un  giovano  religioso  disonesta- 
mente.  23,  183,  195,  262,  268,  276. 

1 50.  Del  giudicio  di  un  pessimo  religioso  appos(ta)ta.  183,  191, 
195,  273. 

1 6°.  D' un  uomo  e  d' una  sua  donna  ch' aconsentiro  che  una  ma- 
ladetta  incantatrice  desse  '1  lor  figliuolo  al  diavolo  per  farlo  guarire. 
282,  288,  307,  313. 

1 70.  Come  un  maladetto  incantatore  fece  vedere  a  un  fanciullo  ver- 
gine  la  giustizia  d'  uno  uomo,  e  come  le  dimonia  ne  portaro  1'  anima, 
e  '1  fanciullo  impazz6  per  la  paura.  137,  149,  277,  303,  307. 

1 8°.  Come  una  fanciulla  fu  a  pericolo  per  una  incantagione  che  la 
madre  le  facea  fare.  277,  303,  307. 

1 90.  Come  1'  Ostia  Sacrata  fuggl  di  mano  a  un  gattivo  sacerdote, 
insino  a  tanto  che  si  confess6  con  molta  vergogna.  183. 

200.  Come  fu  posta  una  pianeta  in  su  uno  altare  miracolosamente, 
per  un  buon  conseglio  che  era  stato  dato.  77. 

210.  Come  un  marinaio  somerse  in  mare,  e  camp6  per  una  ora- 
zione  che  disse  de  la  Vergine  Maria.  223. 

220.  Come  un  povaro  camp6  da  un  feroce  cane  perche  invoc6  el 
santissimo  nome  di  Giesu.  75,  200,  204. 

2 30.  Comincia  la  vita  di  un  santo  frate  dell'  Ordine  di  Santo  Au- 
gustino,  el  quale  ebbe  nome  frate  Giovanni  laico.  12,  222,  223,  224. 

240.  D'  un  giovano  religioso,  al  quale  gli  apparbe  Iesu  Cristo  in 
forma  d'  un  venerabile  uomo  antico,  e  monstrogli  la  piaga  del  costato. 
12,  187  n.,  223,  224. 

2 50.  Come  Santo  Iacopo  di  Galizia  liber6  un  mercatante,  el  quale 
per  avere  denari  si  voleva  dare  al  diavolo.  55,  96,  161,  190,  264, 
270,  273,  282. 

2  6°.  D'  un  giovano  che  bastemi6  Santo  Francesco. 

270.  D'un  giovano,  che  feri  la  immagine  di  Santo  Antonio.  161,  179. 

2 8°.  D'  un  giovano  che  lev6  uno  sciugatoio  di  sopra  a  la  figura 
de  la  Vergine  Maria.  97,  237. 

2 90.  D'  un  uomo  che  percosse  con  una  daga  su'  n  un  grosso  la 
figura  de  la  Vergine  Maria.  161. 

300.  Come  Idio,  per  li  meriti  di  Santa  Caterina,  providde  miraco- 
losamente a  due  frati  minori,  che  s'  erano  smarriti  nel  diserto. 

310.  Come  Dio  providde  miracolosamente  a  sessanta  e  due  cri- 
stiani,  che  fur  tenuti  in  pregione  sette  mesi  da'  Saracini. 

3 20.  D'un  gran  peccatore,  che  perch' egli  era  piatoso,  la  Vergine 
Maria  el  fece  tornare  a  penitenzia.  223. 
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33°.  D'  un  giovano  che  diceva  ogni  di  una  orazione  de  la  Ver- 
gine  Maria:  la  vidde  poi  trenta  di  innanzi  a  la  morte  sua.  223. 

340.  D'  un  mal  uomo  che  mori  disperato,  el  quale  essendo  sepolto 
in  chiesa,  venivano  e  diavogli  ne  la  chiesa  e  menavano  grandissima 
tempesta.  31,  75,  200,  205-207,  223,  273,  317. 

350.  D'  un  uomo  devoto  de  la  Vergine  Maria,  el  quale  ebbe  ben 
vinti  ferite,  et  essendo  poi  sotterrato  non  pote  morire.  31 

360.  D'  una  buona  donna  che  fece  dire  le  messe  di  Sancto  Gre- 
gorio  a  un  prete  negligente,  che  non  le  diceva  ordenatamente  come 
doveva.  183. 

370.  D'  un  usuraio  che  fu  veduto  miracolosamente  da  un  fanciullo 
come  e'  diavogli  ne  portavano  1' anima  sua.  137. 

3 8°.  D'  un  uomo  che  per  aver  denari  si  dette  al  diavolo,  e  poi  el 
port6  in  aere  in  anima  et  in  corpo  e  lassollo  cadere.  161,  270,  282-283. 

390.  D'  un  soldato  che  ricevette  in  presta  tremilia  fiorini  d'oro  dal 
diavolo,  e  come  nel  port6  in  anima  et  in  corpo.  282,  270,  283-285,  313. 

400.  Di  frate  Bandino  priore  di  Selva  di  Lago,  che  per  non  rom- 
pare  el  silenzio,  lass6  furare  1'  asino.  12-14. 

410.  De  la  vita  di  Frate  Niccol6  Tini  priore  di  Selva  di  Lago  sopra 
detto.  19,  20,  79,  215-221,  255. 

420.  D'  uno  religioso,  el  quale  per  la  sua  mala  vita,  fu  molto  mi- 
nacciato  da  uno  spirito  che  era  addosso  a  una  giovana.  183,  190,  191. 

430.  Come  uno  che  si  rallegrava  de  la  morte  d'  un  suo  nemico, 
mod  subbitamente.  200,  204,  251. 

440.  Assempro,  come  non  si  debba  mangiare  huova  ne  cacio  ne 
le  vigilie  comandate  da  la  Santa  Chiesa. 

450.  D'  un  mercatante  mal'  uomo,  che  dette  falsamente  un  testa- 
mento.  96,  137. 

460.  Assempro  morale  d'  un  usuraio  el  quale  aveva  tre  figliuoli,  e 
come  per  provargli  voleva  che  s'  ardessero  el  dito.  137,  153-159,  252. 

470.  Come  una  bertucciola  tolse  a  un  mercatante  tutto  '1  mal  gua- 
dagno  ch'  egli  aveva  fatto,  e  gittollo  in  mare.   137,  191,  192,  255. 

480.  Come  una  donna  cosse  '1  pane  la  Domenica,  e  volendolo  poi 
sfornare,  era  tutto  sanguinoso.  162. 

490.  Come  un  uomo  che  lavorava  el  dl  di  Santo  Bartolomeo  si 
ruppe  la  gamba.  97,  162,  228. 

500.  Come  un  buono  uomo  guardava  le  feste  molto  devotamente, 
per  la  qual  cosa  la  sua  vigna  non  gelava  mai  ne  digrandinava.  162. 

510.  Come  le  bestie  e  gli  animali  bruti  guardano  le  feste.  162, 
227,  255. 
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5  2°.  Miracolo  di  cento  quaranta  martin,  e  come  le  feste  si  deb- 
bono  guardare.  162. 

530.  Come  un  mal'  uomo  si  comunic6  per  conseglio  d'  un  gattivo 
confessore,  e  come  non  si  debbano  sotterrare  in  chiesa.  96,  137,  139, 
140,  183,  189. 

540.  Come  Dio  minaccib  terribilmente  un  mormoratore.  183. 

550.  De'tremuoti  chefuoro  al  Borgo  a  Santo  Sepolcro.  270,  292-294. 

560.  Come  un'anima  subbitamente  che  ella  pass6  di  questa  vita, 
apparbe  al  suo  confessore.  19. 

570.  Come  un  uomo  diceva  che  Dio  non  V  aveva  gionto.  20. 

5  8°.  Come  una  vergine  fu  guardata  da  la  Vergine  Maria  per  mar- 
tirio.  19.  200,  204,  223. 

590.  Come  un  soldato  dette  al  diavolo  una  sua  figliuola  accio  che 
gli  prestasse  certa  quantita  di  denari  e  come  la  Vergine  Maria  la 
guard6.  270,  282,  285-286,  313. 

6o".  Come  un  uomo  giocando  e  bastemiando  Idio,  cadde  morto 
subbitamente  sul  tavoliere.  161. 

6i°.  Come  un  uomo  che  giocava,  ne  fu  portato  dal  diavolo  in 
anima  et  in  corpo.  20,  161. 

620.  D'uno  ch'avent6  una  pietra  a  la  figura  de  la  Vergine  Maria.  161. 
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Abbadia  S.  Salvatore,  295. 
Adam,  Master,  the  false  coiner  of  Bre- 
scia, 265. 

Adultery,  the  dominant  motive  of  Re- 
naissance literature,  110. 

Affreschi  of  Lecceto,  12  n.,  75  n.,  170- 
171,  187  n.,  226-227,  228  n. 

Affresco  at  the  Bath  of  Macereto,  77. 

Affresco  of  the  crucifixion  in  S.  Maria 
Novella,  169. 

Agazzari,  The,  16. 

Agnolo    da    Corso    di    Rugomagno , 

Process  against,  300-301. 
Aguto,  Giovanni ;  see  Hawkwood,  Sir 

John. 

Alberico,  the  jurisconsult,  165. 
Alberigo,  Fra,  274. 
Albigenses,  295. 
Albumazar,  324. 

Aldobrandeschi,  31  n.,  208,  209  ;  see 

Counts  of  Santa  Fiora. 
Alexander  III,  139. 
Alexander  VI,  11  n.,  68  n.,  273  n. 
Alexander  VII,  67,  68. 
Alfieri,  Vittorio ;  His  sonnet  on  the 

"  Cortesia  di  Siena,"  85  n. 
Alfonso,  Duke  of  Calabria,  36  n. 
Almanacks,  323. 

Ambrogio   Sansedoni ,   The  Blessed  ; 

see  Sansedoni,  Ambrogio. 
Amiens,  Cardinal  Peter  of,  165. 
Andrea  de'  Mozzi,  196. 
Angelerius  Solafiche,  44  n. 
Angels,  Guardian,  227  n.,  228  n. 
Angiolieri,  Cecco ;  see  Cecco  Angiolieri. 


Angiolieri  Iacopo,  153  n. 
Animals,  Pet,  118  n. 
Ansano,  S.,  10,  23. 
Ansedonia,  314. 

Anselmo  Salimbeni  and  Angelica  Mon- 
tanini,  74,  117  n. 

Antonino ,  S.,  Archbishop  of  Flor- 
ence, 181. 

Antonio  da  Ferrara,  181,  182. 

Antonio,  S.,  Monastery  of,  77,  224 

Archery,  163. 

Ardengheschi,  31. 

Arno,  frozen  over,  52,  53. 

Arti,  The,  45,  48,  66,  143,  144,  151. 

Assempri,  The  book  of  the,  Its  form 
and  character,  6,  7,  22,  23  ;  see  Ap- 
pendix. 

Assumption,  The  festival  of  the,  68. 
Astrology,  316-330. 
Augustin,  St.,  10. 
Auxerre,  Council  of,  132. 
Avignon,  187. 

Backgammon;  see  Giuoco  delle  tavole. 
Badgers,  303. 

Bagni  di  Petriuolo,  Vignone,  Macere- 
to, &c ;  see  Baths. 
Ball,  Game  of,  119. 
Balzano,  It,  200. 

Balzetti ;  see  Fra  Bandino  Balzetti. 
Bandiera  del  guasto,  217  n. 
Bankers,  Sienese,  43,  44. 
Baratteria  ;  see  Barattieri. 
Barattie7'i  or  ribaldi,  168  seq.,  173  n., 
174,  297. 
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Barberino,   Flight  of  the  Florentines 

from,  146. 
Bargagli,  Scipione,  His  JVovelle,  4,  26  n., 

117. 

Bartolomea  Albizeschi,  221. 
Bassiano,  Giovanni,  165. 
Baths  of  theSienese  contado,  The,  75  seq. 
Beatrice  Portinari ;  Professor  Bartoli's 

theory  regarding  her,  116  n. 
Beccadelli,  Antonio,  27,  198,  199,  256. 
Becchina,  the  shoemaker's  daughter,  64, 

114,  115. 
Belcaro,  22  11. 

Bells,  The  hymn  of  the,  295  n. 
Benvenuto  Cellini,  2,27,  229  n.,  303  n. 
Berardenghi,  31. 

Bernard,  St.,  of  Chiaravalle,  238. 

Bernardino,  Fra,  Saint  and  preacher,  87- 
SS,  88  n.  ;  his  labours  in  the  Spedale 
della  Scala,  83,  214;  the  length  of 
his  sermons,  4 ;  their  obscenity,  126  n.; 
he  denounces  the  factions  of  the  Sie- 
nese,  201-202  ;  he  preaches  the  name 
of  Jesus,  202  n. ;  he  visits  Lecceto,  221 ; 
he  preaches  against  witchcraft,  308- 
312. 

Bianco  da  Siena,  88  n.,  239  n. 

Bills  of  exchange,  146. 

Bindo  Bonichi,  187,  188,  190. 

Blood-feuds,  200-202,  229  n.,  289. 

Boar  hunting,  74,  75  n. 

Boccaccio  and  Petrarch,  246-247. 

Bonatti,  Guido,  319. 

Boniface  VIII,  149  n.,  306. 

Branca  d'  Oria,  Ser,  274. 

Brigata  spendereccia,  54,  59-63. 

Brothel,  Ghostly,  in  Bologna,  278,  29711. 

Brunetto  Latini,  196. 

Buona  femmina  e  mala  femmina  vuol 
dastone,  133. 

Buonconte  di  Montefeltro,  288,  289. 

Buonconvento,  2,  176. 

Buonfiglio  Ugurgieri,  Bishop  of  Sie- 
na, 164,  296. 

Buonsignori,  The  Company  of  the,  43, 

44,  149. 
Burial ;  see  Funerals. 
Burial  of  Usurers,  139. 


Burle,  164  n.,  229  n. 
Butts    for  shooting   with    the  cross- 
bow, 163. 

Caccia  piccola,  caccia  grossa,  72 
Cacciaconti,  Jacomo  di  Guido,  146. 
Calvin,  95  n. 
Campagnatico,  31  n. 
Campo;  see  Piazza  del  Campo. 
I  Camullia  ;  see  Porta  Camullia. 
Cangenova  de'  Salimbeni,  27. 
Cannibalism,  201,  289. 
Canonical  day,  Division  of  the,  212  n. 
Canta-storie,  3. 
Cantus  Goliardus,  193. 
Canterbury  Tales,  The,  4. 
Capocchio,  296. 
Cappella  del  Campo,  294. 
Carriages,  76  n. 
Cass  one,  55. 
Caste llacce,  35. 
Catacombs,  The,  233,  234. 
Caterina  Benincasa;  see  Catherine,  St. 
Cathari,  296. 

Cathedral,  Work  on  the  Sienese,  aban- 
doned, 94. 

Catherine,  St.,  visits  the  baths,  76;  her 
horror  at  the  corruption  of  the  clergy, 
189  ;  her  love  and  charity,  248  seq. ; 
her  delight  in  the  beauties  of  na- 
ture, 254. 

Cats,  310,  311. 

Cavalcanti  ;  see  Guido  Cavalcanti. 
Cavallucci,  50  n. 

Cecchi,  Fra  Michele  ;  see  Fra  Michele 
Cecchi. 

Cecco  Angiolieri,  51,  64;  his  wife,  102, 
103;  his  love  for  Becchina,  64,  114, 
115  ;  Boccaccio's  story  of  his  adven- 
tures at  Buonconvento,  176. 

Cecco  d'Ascoli,  319,  324. 

Cene  del  Lasca,  Le,  4. 
j  Champagne,  Fairs  of,  43,  146. 

Charity,  indiscriminate,  216  n. 

Charles  of  Luxembourg,  son. 

Charles  V  in  Siena,  42  n. 

Checca  degli  Agazzari,  niece  of  Fra  Fi- 
lippo,  18. 
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Chess,  So,  171-172. 

Chiasso  de'  Setaioli,  46. 

Chigi,  Agostino,  46  n. 

Chigi,  Cardinal  Fabio,  elected  Pope,  67. 

Children,  employed  by  witches  and 
sorcerers.  303. 

Chivalry  and  the  position  of  women, 13211. 

Christianity  ;  Its  specific  character  de- 
pendent on  the  character  of  its  vo- 
taries, 231  seq.  ;  its  effect  upon  the 
position  of  women,  131. 

Churches ;  Their  use  for  secular  pur- 
poses, 33,  86  n.,  163  n. 

Cino  da  Pistoia,  111,  112,  319. 

Civilization  in  Italy,  Advanced  state 
of,  42,  47,  4S. 

Clergy ;  forbidden  to  gamble  in  pub- 
lic, 165  n.  ;  Masuccio's  Novelle  on 
the,  183  ;  Gentile  Sermini's  denun- 
ciations of  the,  184. 

Clerical  corruption,  183-191. 

Clericis  Laicos,  The  Bull,  149  n. 

Cloth,  Sienese  manufacture  of,  impeded 
by  lack  of  water,  49. 

Colle  Malamerenda,  200. 

Colombini,  Giovanni;  founder  of  the 
Company  of  the  Poveri  Gesuati,  87; 
one  of  his  lauds  quoted,  88  n. ;  love  the 
fundamental  principle  of  his  reli- 
gion, 251. 

Companies  of  Adventure,  19,  77,  219. 

Confessors,  Danger  of  evil,  122, 184,  189. 

Consolati,  298  ;  see  Paterini. 

Co?isorterie,  35,  143. 

Consuma;  see  Brigata  spender cccia. 

Contadini,  Prosperous  condition  of  the, 
in  XlVth  century,  74  n. 

Convents  ;  disasterous  results  of  the 
enforced  seclusion  of  girls  in,  119,  120. 

Cookery,  Sienese,  in  the  XHIth  and 
XlVth  centuries,  50  n. 

Cor  magis  tibi  Sena  pandit,  26  11. 

Corradino,  194. 

Corruption  of  morals  ;  see  Morality. 
Cortesia  di  Siena,  85  n. 
Council  of  Auxerre,  132. 
Council  of  Lyons,  Second  General,  139, 
14S. 


Council,  Lateran  of  1179,  J39- 
Council,  Lateran  of  1215-16,  330. 
Country  life,  128. 

Counts  of  Santa  Fiora,  204  seq. ;  see  Al- 
dobrandeschi. 

Courtesans,  10S,  12211.,  117  (in  the  Ad- 
ditions and  corrections). 

Cristoforo,  S.,  Church  of,  33  ;  Piazza 
of,  146. 

Croce  di  Travaglio,  36  n. 

Crosses  of  wax  distributed  at  Easter  ; 
origin  of  the  custom,  275  n. 

Curtain  lectures,  134. 

Cyprian,  St.,  Prayer  of,  329. 

Dante,  the  precursor  of  the  Renais- 
sance, 241  ;  his  scoffs  against  the 
Sienese,  28  n. 

Days,  Unlucky,  321  seq. 

Decameron,  4. 

Dedication  of  Siena  to  the  Virgin,  97. 

Devils;  their  numbers,  15611.,  263; 
their  appearance,  characteristics  and 
transformations,  265  seq. ;  dead  bodies 
animated  by,  273,  274;  loves  of  the, 
277-279  ;  their  preference  for  women 
with  beautiful  hair,  278  n. ;  bodily 
violence  done  by  them  to  the  wicked, 
287;  their  outrages  upon  corpses,  288- 
2S9  ;  the  forces  of  nature  controlled 
by  them,  290  seq. 

Dice,  Games  of,  164  seq. 

Dirty  habits  of  friars,  224. 

Di  uziachi,  321. 

Dodici,  The,  19,  216. 

Dog,  S.  Bernardino,  when  preaching, 
disturbed  by  a,  273  n. 

Dogana  of  salt  and  oil,  33. 

Dogmatism  in  the  mediaeval  Church, 
244,  245. 

Dogs  ;  see  Hounds,  Pet  animals. 

Dominican  Inquisition,  297  n. 

Dowry,  121,  132. 

Dragon  of  Monte  di  Selvena,  209. 

Dragons,  271. 

Dress  of  Sienese  ladies,  105-108. 
Drunkenness,  26,  62,  190,  191-195. 
Duccio,  The  altar-piece  of,  91,  92. 
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Earthquakes,  292  seq. 

Edinburgh  ;  state  of  its  streets  in  the 
XVII Ith  century,  38  n. 

Elinor  a,  Giuoco  di,  6S. 

England,  Sienese  merchants  in,  43;  low 
state  of  civilization  in  the  XHIth  cen- 
tury, 47,  48- 

English  students  at  the  University  of 
Siena,  163  n. 

Eschatology,  The,  of  the  New  Testament 
and  of  the  Early  Church,  232  seq. 

Ezzelino  da  Romano,  278. 

Faenza,  Sack  of,  19,  204. 

Familiar  spirits,  306. 

Famine  relieved  by  the  friars  of  Lec- 

ceto,  215-216. 
Fardello  ;  his  suicide,  230  n. 
Fate,  177  n.,  317. 
Favolatori,  3. 

Festivals  of  the  Church  ;  their  obser- 
vance, 162,  228-229. 

Festivities  of  the  Sienese,  64  seq. ;  their 
spontaneity,  67,  68  n. 

Feudal  fortresses  in  the  Sienese  con- 
tado,  30. 

Feudalism,  Position  of  women  under, 132. 

Feuds ;  see  Blood-feuds 

Fina  Sta.,  238. 

Fiorentino,  Ser  Giovanni,  4. 

Fioretli,  The,  12. 

Fire,  St.  Anthony's,  10511.,  179,  180  n. 
Fires  and  fire-places,  51  seq. 
Fires  ;  damage  done  by,  in  Siena,  34. 
Fisticuffs,  Game  of ;  see  Giuoco  delle 
pugna. 

Flanders,  Sienese  merchants  in,  43. 
Flies  excommunicated  by  St.  Bernard, 
273  n. 

Florence,  Sienese  hatred  of,  28  n. 
Folgore  da  S.  Gimignano,  Le  Rime 

di,  60  seq. 
Foltignano,  9. 

Fonte  Gaia,  66,  92,  93,  173  n. 
Foresters,  217  n. 

Forests,  The  mediaeval  dislike  of,  255  n. ; 
Sienese  contado  covered  with,  29, 
30,  32. 


Fortini,  Pietro,  117. 

Fortune,  177,  1S1,  316,  317. 

Fountains  of  Siena,  42  n. 

Fra  Bandino  Balzetti,  12  seq. 

Fra  Filippo  ;  his  life,  15  seq. ;  his  indif- 
ference to  human  suffering,  203,  204  ; 
his  creed,  252  ;  his  blindness  to  the 
beauties  of  nature,  254. 

Fra  Giovanni  Gucci,  12,  14,  187  n. 

Fra  Giovanni  laico,  12  n.,  222,  223,  224. 

Fra  Michele  Cecchi,  17. 

Fra  Niccolo  Tini,  7  n.,  17,  20;  he 
preaches  against  usury,  152 ;  his  life, 
215-221. 

France ;   Civilization  in,  48  ;  Sienese 

merchants  in,  148,  149. 
Francesco  da  Carrara,  53. 
Francigena,  Via,  32. 
Francis,  St.,  of  Assisi ;  He  visits  Lec- 

ceto,  12;  his  love  of  nature,  251,  255. 
Francis,  St.,  of  Siena  {Beatus  Franciscus 

de  Senis),  230. 
Frederick  II,  The  Emperor,  295,  296  n. 
Frederick  III  in  Siena,  no. 
Friars,  Mendicant,  186,  187  n.,  253. 
Funerals  and  funeral  rites,  275,  276  n. 
Furniture  of  Sienese  houses  in  XHIth 

century,  54,  55. 

Galgano,  San ;  his  legend,  23 ;  mo- 
nastery of,  160. 

Gambling,  162-182  ;  held  to  be  un- 
objectionable save  for  its  accidentia, 
162  n. ;  indulged  in  by  all  classes,  164 ; 
legislation  concerning,  172-173;  con- 
sidered with  regard  to  the  emotions 
which  it  arouses  in  the  individual, 
176  seq. 

Games:  see  Chess,  Zara,  Backgammon, 
Giuoco  delle  pugna,  Giuoco  del  P011- 
te,  &c. 

Gates  of  Siena,  35  n.  ;  bewitched  by 

the  Florentines,  304. 
Gerbert  (Pope  Silvester  II),  306. 
Geri  del  Bello,  229  n. 
'German',  a  synonym  for  all  that  is 

filthy,  48. 
Gesuati,  Poveri,  87. 
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Ghinozzo  of  the  lords  of  Sassoforte,  208. 
Giacomo  di  Vanni,  92. 
Giotto,  5,  41. 

Giovagnuolo,  Legend  of,  205-207. 
Giovanna,  mistress  of  Guido  Cavalcanti, 

Giuoco  a  mazza  e  schudo,  72. 

Giuoco  dei  zoui,  178. 

Giuoco  delle  pugna,  68  seq. 

Giuoco  delle  tavole,  170-171. 

Giuoco  del  Ponte,  52. 

Goderecci;  see  Brigata  spendereccia. 

Gods,  The   pagan,   transformed  into 

fiends,  94  n.,  263-264. 
Goffano,  55  n. 
Grande  Tavola,  43,  44. 
Gregory  VIII,  44  n. 
Gregory  XII,  21. 
Griftblino,  296. 
Guastalori,  217  n. 
Guazzatorium,  42. 

Gucci,  Giovanni  ;  see  Fra  Giovanni 
Gucci. 

Guelfs  and  Ghibellines,  201. 

Guidi,  The  Counts,  31. 

Guido  Cavalcanti,  5,  113,  115,  163  n., 

171-172,  196. 
Guido  Novello,  Count,  172. 
Guido,  the  painter,  169. 

Hail,  storms  attributed  to  the  devil, 
290. 

Hair  dyed  and  bleached,  99,  100. 

Handwashing  before  meals,  42. 

Harmodius  and  Aristogeiton,  196. 

Hawking  ;  see  Hunting  and  hawking. 

Hawkwood,  Sir  John  (Giovanni  Agutoj, 
5,  19,  204. 

Hell,  The  Mediaeval,  95,  235  ;  its  adop- 
tion by  the  Reformed  Churches,  95  n. ; 
gentile zza  in,  261-262  n. 

Hell-gate  in  the  Sienese  Maremma,  314. 

Henry  VII  of  Luxembourg,  1,  2. 

Heretics,  295,  296,  297  n. 

Hermaphroditus,  The,  of  Antonio  Bec- 
cadelli,  198,  199. 

Horoscope  of  Religions,  324. 

Horoscope  of  the  City  of  Siena,  65. 


Horoscopes  of  children   drawn   as  a 

matter  of  course,  319. 
Horses  and  mules,  Perfumes  used  for, 

41,  42. 

Hounds ;  their  value,  74  n.  ;  present 
of,  sent  to  the  Duke  of  Milan,  73-74- 

Houses,  Sienese,  in  the  XHIth  century, 
34,  54-56. 

Humanists,  The,  242-244. 

Hunting  and  hawking,  72  seq. 

Husbands  and  wives,  129  seq. 

Iliceutm  vetus  sanctitatis  illicium,  11. 
Ilicino,  Bernardo,  116,  117. 
Illiteracy,  Gospel  of,  240-241. 
Incubi  and  succubi,  27S. 
Innkeepers  [albergatores),  192. 
Innocent  III,  11. 
Innocent  VIII,  302. 
Inquisition,  Dominican,  297  n. 
Inquisitor  of  Siena,  The  ;  his  letter  to 
the  Signori  del  Concistoro,  299-301. 
Inscriptions  on  tombstones,  161. 
Interest  charged  by  the  Sienese  raer- 
j      chants,  147  n. 

Jerome,  St.,  10. 
Jongleurs,  3  n. 
Julien,  St.,  52  n. 

Kirk  of  Scotland,  95  n. 
Knights,  Creation  of,  64. 

Lamle,  275,  297  n.,  309  n. 
Lasca,  II,  4,  229  n. 
Laudi  spirituali,  88  n.,  239  n. 
Laus  Veneris,  The,  of  Mr.  Swinburne, 
94  n. 

Lecceto,  The  Monastery  of;  why  so 
called,  9  ;  origin  and  legends,  10-15; 
tower  of,  20;  occupied  by  the  French, 
22  n. ;  deserted  for  fear  of  the  Com- 
panies of  Adventure,  219;  holy  lives 
of  its  friars,  221 ;  affreschi  of,  see  Af- 
freschi. 

Legs,  Paint  used  for  the,  100  n. 
Leonardo,  San,  Oratorio  di,  19,  217  n. 
Libertas  Decembris,  173. 
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Libro  di  Asirologia  o  s/era,  320. 
Libro  deiio  "  II  Balzcmo  ",  200. 
Libro  detto  "  Usuraio,'  152. 
Lilith,  the  mother  of  devils,  308  n. 
Linnaeus,  23  n. 
Lippo  Memmi,  93. 

Listening  a  favourite  amusement  in  the 

Middle  Ages,  3  4. 
Logge  in  the  Castellacce,  35. 
Loggia  del  Papa,  26. 
Loggia ti,  34. 
Lombard,  Peter,  237. 
Lombards,  147,  149. 
London,   The  population   of,   in  the 

XHIth  century,  compared  with  that 

of  Siena,  43  n. 
Lorenzetti,  The,  93. 
Lorenzo  the  Magnificent,  3  n.,  49. 
Love  potions,  298,  299  n. 
Lupi  mannari,  269. 
Luther,  Martin,  278,  281,  290  n. 
Luxury,  demoralizing  influence  of,  on 

the  Sienese,  88,  89. 
Lycanthropy,  310  n. 
Lyons,  Second  General  Council  of,  139, 
Lysippos,  Discovery  of  a  statue  by,  93; 

its  destruction,  94. 

Macereto  ;  see  Bagni. 
Machiavelli,  175,  245. 
Madonna  of  the  Porta  Camullia,  88. 
Madonna  Laura,  114,  163  n. 
Madonna  protecting  the  City  in  time 

of  earthquakes   (Tavoletta   di  Bic- 

cherna),  294. 
Magic,  Two  forms  of,  304-308. 
Maiolica  of  Siena,  45  n. 
Malaria,  30  n. 
Mai  francioso,  282  n. 
Mandetta,  Guido  Cavalcanti's  passion 

for,  115,  163  n. 
Manenti,  The,  31. 
Mantellati,  18. 
Mariolatry,  236  n. 
Marmots,  303. 

Martino,  San,  Canons  of,  20. 

Mary  ;  see  Virgin  Mary. 

Marzi,  Sack  of  the  houses  of  the,  35  n. 


I  Medicine;  its  connection  with  astrology, 

325  seq. 
Memo?'ialis  offcnsarum,  200  n. 
Mendicant  friars,  186,  187  n.,  253. 
Mercato  Vecchio  of  Florence,  174,  175. 
Merchants,  Sienese,  43  seq.,  46  n. ;  their 

patriotism  and  enterprise,  142  seq.  ; 

their  long  absences  from  home,  122; 

persecuted  by  the  French  Kings,  148, 

149 ;  their  patronage  of  architecture 

and  of  art,   151  ;  their  death-beds, 

153  seq. 

Meretrices  honestcc ;  see  Courtesans. 
j  Merlin,  307. 
I  Messalians,  The,  156  n. 

Meucci,  The,  28  n. 
j  Michael  Scott,  307. 
j  Middle  Ages,  Life  in  the,  57-59. 
I  Miracles,  Protestant,  178  n. 
Molles  Sencz,  89,  199. 
Money ;  benefits  arising  from  the  love 
of,  137  n.  ;  doctrine  of  the  sterility 
of,  138  n. ;  its  value  in  the  XHIth  cen- 
tury, 44  n.;  interest  on,  147  n. 
Monica,  St.,  10. 

Monks ;  their  orgies  as  described  by 
Gentile  Sermini,  185  ;  their  inhu- 
manity, 203. 

Monte  Amiata,  31. 

Monte  Antico,  Hunting  party  at,  75. 

Monte  di  Pilato,  315,  316. 

Monte  di  Selvena,  209. 

Monte  Oliveto,  Establishment  of  the 
Order  of  the  monks  of,  87. 

Montesquieu  on  the  monastic  orders. 
203. 

Monti  of  Siena,  202. 

Mora,  175  n. 

Moralisationes,  6,  8. 

Morality  in  Italy  in  XlVth  and  XVth 

centuries,  Low  state  of,  118,  122  seq., 

195  seq. 
Morgengab ,  132. 
Mount  Calvary,  10. 

Needlework,  118. 

Nelli,  M.  Giustiniano,  117. 

Nencia  di  Barberino,  10  r,  163  n. 
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Niccolo  degli  Agazzari,  16-1S. 
Niccolo  Tini ;  see  Fra  Niccolo  Tint. 
Nigromantia ;  Mediaeval  etymology  of, 
265  n. 

Nove,  Fall  of  the,  19,  216-217;  elected 
de  bonis  et  legalibtts  mercatoribus , 
150  ;  merry  times  under  the  rule  of 
the,  59  seq. 

Novelle,  5,  6,  no,  117  seq.,  126  127. 

Novellieri,  The  Sienese,  117. 

Novellino,  The,  5. 

Novices  in  the  Convent  of  Lecceto, 

187  n. 
Nunneries,  119,  120. 
Nuns,  the  mistresses  of  demon  lovers, 

277. 

Nursia  (Norcia),  a  resort  of  witches 
and  sorcerers,  314,  315. 

OB  L  ATI,  18. 

Omberto,  Count ;  his  death  at  Campa- 

gnatico,  31  n. 
Ombrone,  29. 
Onesta,  123-125. 
Onorata  Saraceni,  no. 
Orgia,  2. 

Orthodoxy  held  to  be  more  important 

than  righteous  living,  244. 
Our  Lady  of  Grace,  97. 
Our  Lady  of  Mid -August,  68. 

Pagan  deities  transformed  into  demons, 
94  n.,  263-264. 

Paint  for  the  face,  Extensive  use  of, 
99  seq. ;  deleterious  effects  of,  103. 

Painters,  Sienese,  in  the  XlVth  cen- 
tury, 93  n. 

Palazzo  del  Diavolo,  26. 

Palazzo  Franzesi,  37. 

Palazzo  Marescotti,  37. 

Palazzo  Peruzzi,  37. 

Palazzo  Pubblico,  33,  230  n. 

Palio,  The,  68  n. 

Pancole,  2. 

Pandolfini,  Agnolo,  129-131. 
Pandolfo  Petrucci,  27. 
Panforte,  50  n. 
Pannocchieschi,  The,  31. 


Pantaneto,  36. 

Paris,  State  of  the  streets  of,  in  the 

XVI Ith  century,  38. 
Paris,  Matthew,  147. 
Pas  qua  Posada,  66  n. 
Passavanti,  Fra  Iacopo,  6,  241. 
Paterini,  295. 
Pecoroue,  II,  4. 

Pellegrino,  San,  Church  of,  33,  34. 

Perfumes  ;  see  Scents. 

Pestilence,  The,  19,  20,  80  seq.,  252- 

253,  302. 
Pet  animals,  118  n. 
I  Petrarch  and  the  Madonna  Laura,  114, 
j      163  n. ;  the  first  of  the  humanists, 
241  ;  his  fear  of  death,  247. 
Petriuolo,  see  Bagni. 
'  Philip  the  Fair,  King  of  France,  148. 
Piano  del  Lago,  217  n. 
Piazza  del  Campo,  4,  27,  33,  271  ;  a 
sow  and  sucking  pigs  used  to  clean 
it,  39;  San  Bernardino  preaches  in,  4. 
Piazza  di  Postierla,  164. 
Piazze,  private,  35,  172  n. 
i  Piccolomini,  Enea  Silvio,  27,  256. 
j  Pictures  employed  in  the  art  of  Magic, 
303. 

I  Piero,  Misser,  brother  of  K.  Robert  of 

I      Naples,  entertained  by  the  Sienese, 

j      64,  65. 

I  Piero  Strozzi,  3. 

j  Pier  Pettinaio,  268. 

j  Pietro  de'  Petroni,  246. 

Plague ;  see  Pestilence. 

Plato;  his  canonization  advocated,  241. 

Playing-cards,  165. 

Poggio,  his  invectives  against  the  preach- 
ers of  his  day,  126  n. 
Population  of  Siena,  43,  94. 
Porci  di  SanV  Antonio ,  39,  40. 
Porta  Camullia,  26  n.,  88,  163,  194. 
Porta  Nuova,  163. 
Porta  Romana,  27. 
Porta  Salaia,  171. 
Pottery,  Sienese;  see  Maiolica. 
Powders,  Magical,  302-303,  309-310. 
Predella,  55  n. 
Prisons  of  Siena,  141,  142  n. 
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Procreation,  Diabolic,  278  n. 
Procuresses,  122  n. 
Promenade,  Public,  163. 
Prostitutes,  The  sumptuary  laws  not 

applicable  to,  108  n. ;  see  Courtesans. 
Provenzano  Salvani,  28  n.,  33,  306. 
Prove  sini,  146. 
Provins,  Abbess  of,  147. 
Pucci,  the  poet  of  the  Cenliloquio,  174. 
Pugna,  Ginoco,  delle,  68  seq. 
Purses,  Bride's,  45,  46 ;   how  worn, 

1S7  n. 

Rain,  attributed  to  the  devil,  290. 
Ranieri  da  Casole,  19,  217. 
Rappresentazione  given  in  the  Campo 

of  Siena,  271. 
Recevuta,  indovina,  299,  313. 
Reformation,  The,  impossible  but  for 

the  Renaissance,  242. 
Renaissance,  The,  241  seq. 
Ribaldi;  see  Barattieri. 
Riformagioni  di  Frate  Bernardino,  142. 

Sacchetti,  Franco,  5. 

Saints  ;  their  interposition  in  mundane 
affairs,  11,  96;  their  vindictiveness,  97, 
105,  228;  their  mercenariness,  96; 
their  enjoyment  of  the  tortures  of  the 
damned,  237-238. 

Salimbene  de'  Salimbeni,  44,  145. 

Salimbeni,  The;  their  wealth,  45,  46; 
their  feud  with  the  Tolomei,  46,  200, 
230  n.  ;  Anselmo  dei,  74,  117  n. 

San  Gimigrjano,  33 

San  Lazzaro,  65. 

San  Salvatore  della  Berardenga,  224. 

Sansedoni,  B.  Ambrogio,  14,  269,  271, 
276  n. 

Santa  Fiora,  208-210. 

Saracini,  Onorata,  no. 

Satan  ;  his  legend,  257  seq.  ;  gentilezza 
attributed  to  him  by  S.  Bernardino, 
262  n.  ;  physical  sufferings  caused  by 
his  presence,  276-277  ;  see  Devils. 

vScents,  Excessive  use  of,  41,  42;  pos- 
sible reason  for,  101  n. 

Scialenghi,  The,  31. 


Sea  air  believed  to  be  unhealthy,  30  n. 
Selva  di  Lago,  9,  217  n.;  see  Lecceto. 
Selvaggia,  112. 

Sena  Vetus  Civitas  Virginis,  90. 
Sentenza  di  Santina  Lardini,  297  n. 
Sercambi,  4. 

Sermini  Gentile,  Sienese  novelliere,  117; 
his  description  of  the  Giuoco  delle  pu- 
gna, 70  ;  curious  mixture  of  religion 
and  licentiousness  in  his  writings,  89, 
90;  his  denunciations  of  the  clergy, 
184-186. 

Seven  Sleepers,  The,  327. 

Shrewsbury,  39  n. 

Siena  ;  a  fifth  element,  26  n.  ;  under  the 
especial  protection  of  the  Virgin  Mary, 
90,  91  n.,  97  ;  gates  of,  35  n. ;  con- 
dition of  the  streets  in  XHIth  century, 
36,  37>  38,  39  ;  fountains  of,  4211.; 
her  population,  43,  94, 173;  her  wealth, 
43,  her  arti,  45  n. ;  her  horoscope,  65  ; 
her  inhabitants  renowned  for  their 
courtesy,  85  ;  her  University,  163  n.; 
she  acquires  the  title  of  Molles  Sence, 
89,  199. 

Signs  of  the  Zodiac,  320. 

Silk  trade,  45,  46. 

Slaves,  122,  123  n. 

Sodomy,  195  seq.,  262  n. 

Sorcerers,  295  seq. 

Sozum  or  Stizum,  a  game  played  with 

dice,  169. 
Sozzini,  Alessandro,  117. 
Specchio  di  vera  penitenza,  Lo,  611. 
Spedale  della  Scala,  83,  163  n.,  214. 
Spitting,  a  religious  exercise,  156  n. 
Stationes,  Stationarii,  78,  79. 
Stigliano,  2. 

Storms  attributed  to  diabolic  agency, 

290  seq. 
Strada;  see  Via. 
Strappado,  68  n. 
Streets  of  Siena,  36-41. 
Striges,  309  n. 
Studio ;  see  University. 
Subterranean  waterways  of  Siena,  42  n. 
Sumptuary  laws,  106,  108  n. 
Sweetmeats,  50  n. 
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Swimming  bath,  42. 
Swine,  39,  40,  255. 
Syphilis  ;  see  Mai  francioso. 

TABLE-linen,  48,  49,  5011.,  51. 

Tabula,  tabidarium,  170. 
Talamone,  Porto  di,  44  n. 
Taverns,  192,  194. 
Tavolelta  di  Biccherna,  294. 
Telesmata,  294. 

Tempests  believed  to  precede  and  ac- 
company the  deaths  of  great  sin- 
ners, 290. 

Teiida  Ribaldorum,  173. 

Tertullian,  95  n.,  233. 

Terziari,  18,  221. 

Theodore  of  Bologna,  306,  307. 

Theology  in  the  Middle  Ages  an  exact 
science,  245. 

Time,  Italian  method  of  reckoning, 
292  n. 

Toad,  272  n. 

Todini,  47. 

Tolomei,  The  ;  their  wealth,  43  ;  their 
rivalry  with  the  Salimbeni,  46,  200, 
230  n. ;  Bernardo  dei,  founds  the 
Order  of  the  Monks  of  Oliveto,  87  ; 
Andrea,  at  the  fairs  of  Champagne, 
147,  148. 

Torre  del  Mangia,  294. 

Tower  of  Lecceto,  20. 

Towers  of  Siena,  32,  33. 

Trade,  Decline  of  Sienese,  44. 

Transubstantiation,  330. 

Trasiepi  or  Traseppi,  36  n. 

Travaglio,  Croce  di ;  see  Croce  di  Tra- 
vaglio. 

Trentasei,  Magistracy  of  the,  150  n. 

Ugurgieri,  Buonfiglio  ;  see  Buonfiglio 

Ugurgieri. 
University  of  Siena,  27,  163  n.,  319. 
Uovo  delV  Ascensione,  295. 
Urban  VI,  221,  307. 
Usury  ;  denned,  138  ;  condemnation  of 

by  the  Church,  138,  139;  FraFilippo's 

denunciations  of,  139,  140  ;  regulated 

by  law,  152  ;  see  Interest. 


Vallombrosa,  291. 
Vanities,  Burning  of,  107  n. 
Venus  Anadyomene,  statue  of,  discov- 
ered in  Siena,  92,  93. 
Via  and  Strada ;  the  difference,  37. 
Via  del  Casato,  Memories  of,  25,  26  n. 
Via  del  Pantaneto,  36. 
Via  di  Galgaria,  37. 
Via  Francigena,  32. 
Via  Renaldini,  46. 

Villa,  Agnolo  Pandolfini  and  the,  128. 

Virgil ;  the  Deity  represented  as  quot- 
ing, 241 ;  transformed  into  a  wizard, 
3°5>  306  n.  ;  and  astrologer,  325  n. 

Virgin  Mary,  The ;  protector  and  ad- 
vocate of  Siena,  90,  91  n.,  92,  97, 
294  ;  her  skill  in  astrology,  325  n.  ; 
see  Madonna,  Mariolatry,  &c. 

Visconti,  Giovanni  Maria,  74  n. 

Water-course  or  stream  chosen  as  a 
suitable  place  to  invoke  the  Evil  One, 
313. 

Water-supply  of  Siena,  42  n. 

Waxen  images  used  in  the  practice  of 

witchcraft,  299,  30011. 
Wealth,  advantages  of,  89  n.,  137  n. 
Weaving  of  silk  and  wool,  45. 
Wesley,  John,  95  n. 
Wife-beating,  132,  133. 
Wild  boar  hunt,  74,  75  n. 
Wills  ;  last  will  and  testament  of  mes- 

ser  Jacopo  Angiolieri,  153,  154  n., 

160  ;  of  a  Sienese  money-lender  in 

Champagne,  161  n. 
Windows  made  of  linen  or  sheepskin 

soaked  in  flax-seed  oil,  56. 
Wine,  Sale  of,   192,  194 ;  Cantus  Go- 

liardus  in  honour  of,  193 ;  Malmsey, 

195  ;  on  the  tables  of  the  monks  and 

friars,  185. 
Winter  of  1354-5,  described  by  Matteo 

Villani,  52,  53. 
Witches  and  witchcraft,  295-316. 
Wolf  of  Agobio,  The,  255. 
Wolves,  Bounty  on,  73. 
Women ;  their  extravagant  use  of  paints, 

dyes  and  beautifying  waters,  99  seq.  ; 
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their  dress,  105-108 ;  denounced  by 
Dante  and  by  G.  Villani,  101,  102, 
107 ;  the  question  of  their  alleged 
profligacy  examined,  108  seq.  ;  Fra 
Bernardino  appeals  to  them  as  to  the 
nobler  sex,  111;  applauds  their  charity 
to  the  prisoners,  141 -142  ;  their  exal- 
tation by  the  lyric  poets,  11 1  seq.  ; 
their  characters  in  the  stories  of  the 
Novellieri,  117  seq. ;  depicted  as  more 
faithful  than  men,  125-126;  their  de- 
fective education,  1 1811.;  employments 
of  unmarried  girls,    118-119;  mar- 


riageable age,  119;  nunneries,  119- 
120;  inferior  position  of  women, 
129  seq. ;  corporal  punishment  of,  132- 
134;  monastic  depreciation  of,  136  n. ; 
they  make  use  of  the  churches  as 
places  of  assignation,  163  n. ;  their 
participation  in,  and  ferocious  pro- 
secution of,  blood-feuds,  201-202. 

Zara,  166  seq. 

Zodiac,  Signs  of  the,  320  seq. 

Zoni,  Giuoco  dei,  178. 

Zoology,  Diabolic,  271  seq.,  273  n. 


The  End. 


ADDITIONS  AND  CORRECTIONS. 


Title  of  Frontispiece.    For  Historie  di  Siena  read,  Historia  di  Siena. 
Page  28,  note  2,  line  9  from  bottom.    For  glory  read,  tell  of  the  joy 
which  she  took. 

Page  86,  line  6  of  note.  After  the  words  ne  cantare  in  chiesa  read,  See 
also  F.  Alessio,  Storia  di  San  Bernardino  da  Siena  e  del  suo  Tempo  (Mon- 
dpvi),  tip.  vesc.  edit.  B.  Graziano,  1899),  page  231  et  seq. 

Page  100,  line  6  of  notes.  After  the  words  until  often  they  die  of  catarrh 
read,  Compare  the  Capitoli  giocosi  e  satirici  di  Luigi  Tansillo  editi  ed  ine- 
diti  (Napoli,  1870),  capitoli  VII,  VIII,  where  he  praises  the  women  of  France 
and  Germany  because,  unlike  the  ladies  of  Italy  : 

Nessuna  se  ne  ammala  o  se  n'  ammazza 
Per  disio  di  portar  le  chiome  gialle. 

Page  117,  line  2.  Add  And,  in  addition  to  all  this,  we  know  that  in 
the  XVIth  century  the  poets  were  wont  to  sing  the  praises  of  celebrated  cour- 
tesans [meretrices  honestcz)  in  terms  well  nigh  as  exalted  as  those  in  which 
Dante  hymned  his  Beatrice.  Thus  we  read  of  the  bellezze  eterne,  splendor 
celeste  of  Veronica  Franco 

Che  d'  ir  al  Ciel  insegnano  il  viaggio ! 

Muzio  did  not  hesitate  to  declare,  in  one  of  his  sonnets,  that  so  sweet  was 
the  voice  of  Tullia  d'Aragona  that,  hearing  her  sing,  the  spirit 

Ad  ogni  uman  disio  tutto  si  toglie 
E  con  tutti  i  pensieri  al  cielo  aspira ; 

while  Ercole  Bentivoglio,  in  another  sonnet,  affirms  that  the  presence  of  Tullia 
in  Ferrara  had  extinguished  every  base  thought  in  the  breasts  of  the  elegant 
habitues  of  that  court : 

Ogni  basso  pensier  spento  in  noi  giacque, 
E  un  dolce  fuoco,  e  un  bel  desio  celeste, 
Quel  primo  di  ch'  a  noi  gli  occhi  volgeste, 
Ne  le  nostr'  alme  alteramente  nacque. 

[A.  Graf,  Una  Cortegiana  fra  mille,  in  Attraverso  il  cinqnecento  (To- 
rino, Loescher,  1888),  pages  282,  303-304;  G.  Biagi,  Un?  etera  romana,  lullia 
d'Aragona  (Firenze,  1897),  pages  23,  54.] 
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AUDITIONS  AND  CORRECTIONS. 


Page  157,  note.    Add  the  following  citation:  Inferno,  VII,  11 2-1 14: 

Queste  si  percotean,  11011  pur  con  mano, 
Ma  con  la  testa  e  col  petto  e  co'  piedi, 
Troncandosi  co'  denti  a  brano  a  brano. 

Page  163,  note  2,  line  10  from  bottom.  Substitute  semicolon  for  full- 
stop  after  III,  207,  208,  and  read,  and,  for  a  later  period,  A.  Graf,  Attra- 
verso  it  cinquecento,  page  248,  and  note  2. 

Page  175,  note.  Add  In  the  ancient  form  of  the  game  (Lat.  micare 
digitis),  it  seems  that  one  of  the  players  held  up  one  or  more  fingers  sud- 
denly, while  his  opponent  guessed  the  number  of  them.  Hence  the  proverb 
for  an  honest  man,  "One  with  whom  you  could  play  mora  in  the  dark."  — 
Cicero,  De  officiis,  3,  19;  compare  W.  R.  Inge,  Society  in  Rome  under  the 
C<zsars  (London,  1888),  pages  237,  238. 

Page  196,  note.  Add  the  following  words:  and  generally  as  to  the  pre- 
valence of  this  crime  in  the  XHIth  century,  vol.  VI,  parte  2a,  page  61  et  seq. 

Page  197,  note  3.  Between  the  third  and  fourth  paragraphs  insert  the 
following  : 

In  Florence  "  quicunque  soddomita  pollutus  cum  aiiquo  puero  inventus 
fuerit,  ambo  testiculi  ejus  penitus  abscindantur/  (Statuto  del  Podestd  del 
Comune  di  Firenze  dell'  anno  1324,  Lib.  Ill,  Rubric  54. — Compare  A.  Bar- 
toli,  op.  cit.,  vol.  VI,  parte  ia,  page  64).  In  Cremona  :t  Sodomitae  igne 
concrementur,  ita  quod  statim  in  igne  moriantur,  antequam  familia  recedat 
de  loco  supplicii."  {Statutum  Civil.  Cremonce,  Rubric  113,  page  41);  while 
in  Lucca  they  were  condemned  to  perpetual  exile  and  to  a  heavy  fine.  (Sla- 
tutum  Lucani  Comunis,  Lib.  Ill,  cap.  155). 

Page  237,  line  4  of  notes.  After  the  paragraph  ending  with  the  7vords 
chap.  II,  page  75  and  note  h.,  add  the  following: 

A  further  example  of  this  contrast  between  the  inexhaustible  mercies  of 
the  Madonna  and  the  stern  and  implacable  justice  of  her  Divine  Son  is  to 
be  found  in  one  of  the  Dramatic  Lauds  published  by  Professor  D'Ancona 
in  his  Origini  del  teatro  italiano  (second  edition),  vol.  I,  pages  141-153.  It 
is  descriptive  of  the  Last  Judgment;  and  the  wicked,  having  been  condemned 
to  eternal  torments,  appeal  in  their  despair  to  the  Mother  of  God. 

Dannati  a  Mater  Domini: 

A  te  Vergen,  n'  appellamo, 
Madre  piena  de  pietade  : 
Con  gram  pianto  te  pregamo : 
Cum  el  tanta  crudeltade? 
Se  non  securre  ai  condannate, 
Serim,  Maria,  pur  desperate. 

Mater  ad  Filiuni  : 

Per  quil  lacte  ch'  io  te  diei, 

Or  me  resguarda,  Filglo,  un  poco  : 
Entende  1'  umel  priece  miei, 
Perdona  quillo  per  cuie  io  avvoco  ; 
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Nulla  gratia  a  me  negastc 

Da  puoie  che  (tu)  de  me  encarnaste. 
Io  ncm  serla  tua  madre  fatta 

Se  non  per  gle  peccatore; 

Non  sia  la  volgla  tua  si  ratta, 

Nou  te  muove(re)  a  furore ; 

Perdona,  Filglo,  se  te  piace, 

E  fa  co'  lloro  ancor  pia  pace. 
Nove  mese  te  portaie 

E'  llo  mio  ventre  vergenello, 

A  quiste  poppe  t'  alataie 

Mentre  foste  piccolello  ; 

Io  si  te  priego,  se  esser  puote, 

Che  la  sentencia  tu  revoche. 

But  all  in  vain.  Christ  bids  his  mother  be  silent,  and,  turning  to  the 
damned,  pronounces  their  irrevocable  doom: 


Sie  pianto  end  onue  lato, 
Fiero  constridor  de  dente, 
Caldo  e  freddo  stenperato, 
Verme  e  tenebre  e  serpen  te: 
Un'  altra  pena  a  voie  diviso  : 
Veder  quil  Satana  per  viso. 

Quiste  pene  e  piu  enfinite 
E  li  tormente  proveranno: 
Un' altra  pena  ci  averite, 
La  qual  sera  pena  e  dauno  : 
Non  vederite  maio  mia  faccia; 
Lucifero,  strengnele  ed  abbraccia. 


And  so  the  Laud  ends  with  a  chorus  of  Demons  :  {Demones  versus  Dan- 
nati  portans  ad  Infernum  dicunt,  &c). 

Page  275,  note  3.  After  the  words  Burckhardt,  op.  cit.,  add  (English 
translation,  London,  1878). 
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